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WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE? 


Suen is the question which has been asked of the public within 
the last few days, by no less a person than Mr. Paxton. A similar 
question has simultaneously been put by a gentleman styling him- 
self “Denarius,” who is understood to be an efficient member of 
the Executive Committee. If any one person more than another 
has a right to be heard upon this subject with respectful atten- 
tion, it is certainly the man to whose creative genius we owe 
that marvellous and beautiful edifice ; but, as the two pamphlets 
which have been sent forth go over the same ground, we shall 
consider their suggestions together. Between Mr. Paxton and De- 
narius there is no difference of opinion. 
ously advocate the retention of the Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park, and suggest novel and admirable 
uses for that novel and admirable Building— 
uses utterly unimagined by every one except by 
Mr. Paxton himself, when he first drew out the 
scheme, which, happily realised, made the Exhi- 
bition popular. 

The Commissioners of the Exhibition, as 
Denarius reminds the public, have not only so- 
lemnly pledged themselves that any surplus re- 
maining in their hands after the whole expenses 
of the Building and the management shall haye 
been liquidated, shall be applied to purposes 
strictly in connexion with the ends of the Exhi- 
bition, or for the establishment of similar Exhi- 
bitions in future, but that the Building shall be 
taken down. But we should remember, that, at 
the time they entered into this engagement, Mr. 
Paxton’s Crystal Palace had not been imagined , 
or, if imagined by Mr. Paxton himself, was as 
yet a secret idea in his own poetical mind, A 
huge brick building, or a building half brick and 
half iron, was the only edifice at that time present 
to the public comprehension ; and when the House 
of Commons affirmed, in July, 185, by a ma- 
jority of 166 votes against 47, that the Building, 
whatever it might be, should be removed 
at the end of the season of 1851, it was a 
large brick building which was contemplated. 
Will the House of Commons, in July, 1851, 
with Mr. Paxton’s beautiful Palace in existence, 
an object of admiration to all Europe, affirm its 
decision of 1850,and insist that the fairy structure 
shall be removed ? That is the question which 
must be decided before the members of the Lower 
House shall, a month or six weeks hence, betake 
hemselyes to the moors. If, not the New Year 
will see the ward of Hyde-park as bare as it was 
before the Exhibition was dreamed of, and Mr. 
Paxton’s fair creation will have vanished like a 
fata morgana—as beautiful, but unfortunately as 
transient. If public opinion express itself in 
terms sufficiently strong, the Building will be 
spared ; and to show why it should be spared, and 
to prove at the same time the comfort, pleasure, 
beauty, and improvement that would result, is the 
object of Mr. Paxton’s earnest little pamphlet, and 
of the equally well-meant pamphlet of Denarius. 

Mr. Paxton expressly declares that the removal 
of his Building never entered his thoughts 
“When I determined,” says he, “ on sending ina 
design, I had in view quite as much the after 
purpose for which the edifice could be adapted, 
asthe object then more immediately required; 
and, in my original prospectus, I prominently 
mentioned the fact as one which had received a 
large share of my attention. Since that day 
nothing has happened to alter my views; but, on 
the contrary, everything has contributed to 
strengthen aud establish them.” He proposes, 
therefore, that the Building should remain stand- 
ing, to supply a great public want—a winter 
park and garden under glass—for the use anden- 
joyment of London and its two-and-a-half mil-— 
i of inhabitants.” = — : 

enarius proposes, in the title of his pamphlet, 
that theCrystal Palace should be kept for > a 
and walking, in all weathers, among flowers 


fountains, and sculptures ;” a proposition which, with the sole 
exception of the admission of equestrians, would meet, we believe, 
with the general and warm support of the community ; and 
which, even as respects the riding, might not turn out to be ob- 
jectionable. Mr, Paxton’s proposal includes the admission, into 
certain spaces of the Building of horses and carriages—and in 
addition, to the adornment of the whole of the beautiful enclo- 
sure.with the trees, fountains, and statues which are indissolu- 
bly associated with it in the popular mind—suggests various 
other uses, which, if carried into effect, would make the Crystal 
Palace more fairy-like and elegant, more useful and ennobling, 
after the close of the Great Exhibition than it was before. When we 
say this, we do not know what higher praise it is possible to bestow. 


Both desire and strenu-3 ut we must quote Mr, Paxton’s proposal in his own words :— 


N yon 
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“A building like this, if properly laid out, will open a wide field 
of’ intellectual and healthful enjoyment; it will likewise, I hope 
stimulate the wealthy in large manufacturing towns to a similar 
adoption of what may now be raised so cheaply; and when judi- 
ciously furnished with vegetation, ornamented with sculpture and 
fountains, and illustrated with the beautiful works of Nature, how 
pure, elevating, and beneficial would its studies and exercises be! 
At present England furnishes'no such place of public resort; for, 
although Kew has a splendid palm-house, where daily are congre- 
gated a great number of individuals, yet its. warm and humid at- 
mosphere is only calculated to admit of visitors taking’ a hasty 
view of the wonders of the tropics as they pass in their walks 
through the gardens. On the contrary, in the Winter Park and 
Garden I propose, climate would be the principal thing studied 
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all the furnishing and fitting up would have special reference to 
that end, so that the pleasures found in it would be of a character 
which all who visit could share. Here could be supplied the 
climate of southern Italy, where multitudes might ride, walk, or 
recline amidst groves of fragrant trees, and here they might lei- 
surely examine the works of Nature and art, regardless of the 
biting east winds or the drif.ing snow. 7 

“In this Winter Park and Garden the trees and plants might be 
so arranged as to give great diversity of views and picturesque 
effect. Spaces might be set apart for equestrian exercise, and for 
carriage drives; but the main body of the Building should be ar- 
ranged with the view of giving great extent and variety for those who 
promenade on foot. Fountains, statuary, and every: description of 

ark and garden ornament, would greatly heighten the effect and 
idk of the scene, Beautiful creeping plants might be planted 
against the columns, and trailed along the girders, so as to give 
shade in summer, while the effect they would produce by festoon- 
ing in every diversity of form over the Building, would give the 
whole a most enchanting and gorgeous finish. Besides these, 
there might be introduced a collection of living birds from all tem- 
perate climates; and the science of geology, so closely connected 
with the study of plants, might be illustrated on a large and na- 
tural scale; thus making practical botany, ornithology, and geology 
familiar to every visitor.” 

Mr. Paxton enters into a calculation to show at what cost the 
change might be effected, and the Crystal Palace be kept open to 
the public for the highly intellectual physical enjoyments which he 
proposes to afford us. With a view to the more perfect crystalisa- 
tion of his crystal structure, he recommends the removal of the wood 
hoarding round the bottom tier of the Building, so that it might 
be made transparent, and that the public without, when passing 
by, might be tempted by the glimpse to indulge themselves with 
the luxury of a walk within. He makes the proposal, not simply 
with the view of increasing the beauty of the Building, but that 
he may remove the last possible shred of objection that may be 
raised by the owners of house property and the inhab tants of the 
neighbourhood, By the removal of the hoarding and the substi- 
tution of glass, “the inhabitants of the vicinity will” he says, 
“have, within a few minutes’ walk, an inclosed park, deco- 
rated with the beauties of Nature and Art, undera sky-roof, hay- 
ing a climate warmed and ventilated for the purpose of health 
alone ; furnishing, close to their firesides, a promenade unequalled 
in the world, and, for the six winter months, a temperature ana- 
logous to that of southern Italy; and I haye no doubt the pro- 
perty in that immediate neighbourhood would, from such an ar- 
rangement, considerably advance in value, because of the re- 
creation and exercise afforded to the inhabitants and their families.” 

Mr. Paxton having summed up the advantages derivable from 
such an. appropriation, concludes by stating that, although the 
Crystal Palace at present, with its magnificent display of useful and 
ornamental articles, is truly wonderful, yet, that if it were converted 
into a winter park and garden, and arranged as he proposes, it 
would become a still more extraordinary and beautiful object. These 
things considered, he expresses his earnest hope that the Building 
will be allowed to stand. He estimates that for the sum of £12,000 
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Licensed Victuallers’ Soclety—Chairman and Followers. 
Emblem of Industry. 
= acon Grand Band of Mic. a ware 
owe and Co.'s Silk Dyers—Banner and Followers. 
London Independent Order of Odd Fellows—Splendid Insignia, Hanner, Followers, &c, 
Leavesley and Hands's Silk Dyers— Streamer and Fullowers. 
THE QUEEN OF MAY, 


Judd’s Harmonic Society, Chairman, Followers, &c. 


‘The Painters’ Banner, Carriage drawn by Four Horses, containing Characters emblematical 


of the Four Quarters of the Gl 


lobe. 
A Grand Military Band, kindly granted by Co'onel Gold, of the 4th Light Infantry, or King’s 
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A New Banner, kindly lont for the occasion by BryanDunn, Erq., Mayor. 
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LADY GODIVA, 
THE EARL OF MERCIA, 
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Hare and Squirrel Birthday Society, Carriage drawn by Four Horses, with Followers, 
White Chairman, Attendants, &c 
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Horse Birthday Soctety—Chairman and Followers. 
Fleur-de-Lis Birthday Society—Chairman and Followers. 
EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 
A groat Patron of this City, who resided in Choylesmore, and whose Crest forms part of 
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A Grand Band of Music. 
‘The United Patriots’ Benefit Society—Chairman and Followers, 
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WILLIAM and ADAM BOTONER, 
Mayors of Coventry, and Builders of St. Michael's Steeple, 
Salutation Money Society—Chairman and Followers. 
A Grand id of Music. 
KING HENRY VI; 
And his QUEEN, MARGARET of ANJOU; 
Followers, Attendants, &¢. 
Black Prince Birthday Socie:y, Chairman and Followers. 
SIR THOMAS WHITE, 
As a Merchant in the time of Henry VIII.—Attendants and Followers, 
The Factory Operatives’ Bociety—Sireamers and Followers, 
A Grand Band of Music. 
SIR WILLIAM DUGDALE, 
The Historian of Warwickshire, as Garter King-at-Arms—Followers and Attendants, 
SIR JOHN FALSTAFF, 
Attended by his faithful Page. 
Shepherd and Shepherdess, in Sylvan Bower, with Dogs, Lambs, &c., drawn by four horses 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE, 
While the question of the revision of the Constitution, and the prolongation of 


the President of the Republic’s powers, is still pending in the consideration of 
the Assembly and of the public, Louis Napoleon is taking the most effectual 
Steps to render himself popular, and thereby secure his continuance at the head 
of the Executive, by omitting no opportunity of going amongst the people on 
festivel occasions, and thus associating the remembrance of himself with joyous 


holiday feelings in the minds of the community at large. An occasion of this 
auspicious character was offered this week by the inauguration, on Tuesday, of 
the railway between Tours and Poitiers. 
line from Paris at half-past six o’clock a.at,, and on his way halted at Etampes, 


Lonis Napoleon started by the Orleans 


Blois, and Amboise, where he reviewed the National Guard of each place. At 
Tours the President halted for refreshment, and afcerwards proceeded to Poitiers, 
where he was met by the mayor, the bishop, and the officers of the garrison. 
Throughout his journey Louis Napoleon was well received by the people. At 
the Hétel de Ville of Poitiers he was warmly received, and while there he gave 
reception to the military, civil, and judicial authorities. The banquet took 
place at noon in the Palais de J’ ustice, which was splendidly decorated for the 
occasion. On the right of the President sat the Mayor, and on his left the Vice- 
President of the Republic. Amongst the guests at the President's table was Mr. 
Gladstone, dressedfin the uniform of a Deputy-Lieut. At the dessert the Mayor gave 
this toast—* To the President of the Kepublic, to the glory and the prosperity 
of the Republic ;” which he prefaced with an address, chiefly hinging on the 
condition of the country. The President, after thanking the company for the 
cordial reception they had given him, proceeded to say that he looked without 
apprehension to the future state of the country ; for its safety must always de- 
pend upon a free expression of the will of the people, which would overcome all 
opposition, When he looked around and saw the varied riches of the soil of 
France, the products of her industry, her rivers, her roads, her canals, her rail- 
ways, and her ports, he felt that there was no degree of prosperity to which she 
could not attain, if intestine dissensions were to cease, and all were to co- 
operate for the general good. One could only be astonished that a country con- 
taining so many elements of power and prosperity should so frequently expose 
itself to ruin. The President concluded by drinking “To the prosperity of the 
town of Poitiers,” 

M. de Tocqueville’s report on the revision of the Constitution is expected to 
be ready by Monday next, when the debate will shortly afterwards commence, 

The petitions to the Assembly in favour of the revision of the Constitution 
continue to pour in, and a sub-committee has been appointed to ascertain the 
number of the signatures appended to all those petitions. It is surmised that it 
must exceed a million and a half, 

On Tuesday a petition was presented from upwards of 11,000 tradesmen, 
manufacturers, and workmen of Paris and its neighbourhood, praying for a pro- 


per annum the Building could be maintained on this scale of splen- 
dour and utility, and that the money might be provided either by a 
national grant or by the charges to be demanded for admission. But, 
having proposed his plan, he enters into no further particulars, In 
this respect the pamphlet of Denarius is more positive, and there- 
fore more satisfactory. This gentleman is of the opinion, to which 
we most cordially adhere, that no national aid is required, or 
should be accepted. “The Building,” he says, “should be made 
self-supporting on the broadest basis, Ifthe public resigned the 
management of it to the Government, and the Government under- 
took to pay the cost of its maintenance out of the taxes, so as to 
provide a free admission, the certain decline of the whole institu- 
tion at no distant period might be predicted. The very motive for 
fresh and continued exertion to gratify the public would at once be 
taken away, if the Building were pensioned on the Consolidated 
Fund. Besides, the people in the country would thus be made sup- 
porters of an institution of which the London public would derive 
the chief advantage,” 

We say with this writer, let those pay for the use of the glass palace 
who enter it. The terms of admission might easily be regulated 
to suit the wants of the poor, and the luxury of the richer classes. 
Denarius suggests that the garden and sculpture portion of the 
Building might be open to the public for the first four days of every 
week on payment of one penny each person ; that on Fridays and 


Saturdays the payment might be sixpence; and that horsemen 
might be admitted at one shilling. It might, he adds, be esti- 
mated, that for all other purposes of revenue, as well as of addi- 
tional public convenience, it would suffice to reserve about twenty 
days in the year, when a higher payment would be made. On 
these occasions the Garden might be turned toa more extended 
use, by holding agricultural, floral, horticultural, and perhaps 
other fetes in it, 

Denarius estimates the cost of maintenance of the Building some- 
what higher than Mr. Paxton, or at £14,250 per annum, and 
is of opinion, that, even at the low rates of admission which he has 
suggested, that sum would be easily raised. U, pon these points we 
offer no opinion. What we are anxious for is the principle ; and, 
that once conceded, the details will easily shape themselves to the 
exigencies of the case and to the public convenience. We must 
confess that we have no fears for the result. The public has had 
its Crystal Palace, and, having once enjoyed it, will not part with 
it. Ifthe Royal Commissioners will but make a proposal to Par- 
liament, in the sense in which Mr. Paxton has conveyed it, we are 
confident not only that public opinion out of doors will generally 
and most cordially support it, but that the House of Commons 
will not be found to say nay. 


PROCESSION OF LADY GODIVA AT COVENTRY. 


Tus ancient pageant was exhibited on Tuesday (last week) in the fine old 

city of Coventry, and proved yery attractive. No fewer than 26,000 

pee by railway in the morning. Five thousand persons were brought from 
eatmington. 

The procession started from the point shown in the Illustration on the pre- 
ceding page, when there could not have been less than 200,000 persons in the 
city. The pageant reached about @ mile and a quarter, The city guards pre- 
seated their usual appearance. 

The City Companies, attended by their followers and banners, made a very 

disp! The Druids in their temple well sustained their antique cha- 
racter. The Licensed Victuallers’ Association, the White Horse, Fleur de Lis, 
Hare and Squirrel, and other Birthday Societies, deserve notice for the tasteful 
style of the dresses and beauty of their juvenile followers. The benefit societies 
and others made a fine show. 

‘The character of the Foresters was well sustained. 

The Shepherd and Shepherdess in their sylvan car, with crooks, lambs, foun- 
tain, &., hada picturesque appearance; and the Tepresentation of the Four 
Quarters of the Globe was got up with good effeet, 

Godiva and the Queen of May were represented by two sisters from the Cre- 
mThe. erat Sir John Falstaff this 

6 renown nm appeared upon occasion to be well pleased 
to march through Coventry with his regiment. The bands of the ‘stl Royal 
he Begone ae 4th Semen ee Infantry performed several spirited 

ant es; and, upon the whole, the procession was 
neo to any of former years: : Brakes 

‘¢ procession moved in the following order through the princi; 

streets of the city :-— i pal 


iusie, 
ict. City Beadle, Banner. 


ci 
4 The Auclent Order of Fo in splendia 
Robin Hood and Atwendants, Poges, Friar Tucky Chisé Ranger Seetetary, &o, 


Jongation of the President’s 


of police on the principal 
fort of the passengers, 


America was sold for 200,000 dollars, 
in connexion with Commodore Vanderbilt's Nicaragua line. She was to have 
left for Galway about the same hour 


that resulted in her detention was effected while her passengers were on board 
and her steam was up, 


agent, who sold her, 


powers fur ten years, 
It is in the contemplation of the Government to appoint special commissioners 
lines of railway, in order to ensure the safety and com- 


4 UNITED STATES. 
Advices to the 21st ult, communicate an unofficial statement which has been 


made public with respect to the policy of the Secretary of State on Central 
American affairs, and which is supposed to be entitled to credit. According to 
this statement, Mr. Webster proposes a joint protectorate with England and 
France for the security of the 
questions at issue between each other, 
of communication which it might be the interest of the commercial world to 
have constructed between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
with reference to Hayti is also in contemplation, 


Central American States, for the adjustment of 
and for free action in respect to any line 


A similar proposition 


The steam-ship North 
to run between Realejo and San Francisco, 


The experimental trip to Galway has been abandoned. 


that the sale was effected. The negotiation 


mene ie departure. Captain R. J, Vandewater, bh 
mediately engaged rooms for her passengers in 
steamer Pacific, of the Collins line 

The Southern States continue to be agitated by Secession menaces. In 
Georgia it will be regarded as the test of the next election for the Governor- 
ship of the State—ex-Governor M'Dunald being the Secession and Mr. Cobb 
the Union candidate. In Alabama, the ‘Southern Rights Party” have adopted 
the following as, in Yankee phrase, their political platform :—1. The “right” to 
dissolve the Union at Pleasure. 2, The necessity of dissolving it sooner or 
later. 3. The duty to dissolve it. 4. The Obtigation to assist any other State to 
destroy the Union, whenever called upon. 

‘The cholera is prevailing at Hawesville, in Kentucky, to a considerable ex- 

and a number of residents had left the Place in consequence. Some six 
or eight deaths had taken place on the morning of the-17th ult. 

Ariot occurred near Philadelphia, on June i7th, at Red Bank, a few miles be- 
low the city, on the Jersey side. A German ball was given at the house of J. A. 
Diver, which was attended by anumber of disreputable persons from the city, 
The ball progressed quietly until about one 0% , When a number of persons 
went into the bar-room and attacked Mr. Diver and his assistants. A severe 
fight ensued, the neighbours were aroused, and, after abont two hours, a suf- 
ficient force was collected to disarm and arrest 17 of the rioters, who were sent 
to Woodbury Gaol. Mr. Diyer received several stabs, and was not expected to 
ates aren of ie gees bcd also some of the neigh- 

ing the the bar was en open aud robbed. Much 
excitement has been occasioned by the occurrence, 


INDIA. 

The accounts by the Overland Mail are dated May 15th, 17th, and 26th, from 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ively. A series of hurricanes had occurred 
betwixt the line and latitude 15 deg. N., between the Ist and 6th of that month: 
the earliest of these hurricanes seems to have passed to the southward of 
Ceylon, but was meee, felt at Madras, and was equally destructive in its effects 


at both places, Colombo several vessels were 
imminent papers give an account of the gale 


sduparkaster ie eee Emily ; ani 

ant jue ;and the reports 
various parts of the country, especially the ceded show that the 
atmospheric disturbance ‘War’ no leas extended that? visors ie fe ephacet 


‘The Governor-General had reached Simla on the evening 


convoy of the Berenice to the river Ini in the was invanded to pic, 
The waa Witla tnty miles of Kectebes WMI’ Bie a ea 


her, and she now lies in seventeen fathoms water, and no hope is entertained of 
recovering any portion of her wreck. The only man lost was one of the sea- 
men, an Englishman, of the Indian naval service, An inquiry is to be insti- 
tuted into the cause.of the disaster. 

The loss of another vessel by fire in the Hooghly is mentioned. On the 13th 
of May, the clipper Ariel was burnt off the mouths of the Hooghly, wien cargo 
to the value of £100,000 was destroyed. The Buckinghamshire, Kurramany, 
Ardaseer, and Ariel have all been burnt in these seas within a period of two 
months, and all, save the Ardaseer, which is doubtful, have been destroyed by 
incendiaries, at a loss of Jittle short of a quarter of a million pounds sterling. 

Cholera has been very prevalent in Bombay of late, and has committed sad 
ravages amongst the Europeans on board the Ajdaha steam frigate in the har- 
bour, where nearly all the cases proved fatal, one midshipman and seven 
European seamen having fallen victims to this dreadful scourge of the human 
race. The epidemic disappeared immediately the Ajdaha was sent to sea for 
change of air, 

The affairs of the Oriental Bank continue to engage a considerable share of 
public attention. Depositions have been taken at the police office, with regard 
to the stolen bank notes for 95,000 rupees ; and also some further investigations 
instituted before the chief magistrate into a charge of forgery preferred aguinst 
the prisoner Dorabjee Hormusjec, 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The Earl of Mataesnury said he was requested to st te, on the part of a 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) not then present, that circumsiauces over which ha 
had no control obliged him to withdraw the motion which stood on the paper 
for that evening with reference to the Cape of Good Hope; and he had also to 
state, that as soon as those circumstances would allow of it, he would bring the 
subject before their Lordships. 


IMPRISONMENT OF ABD-EL-KADER. 

The Marquis of LonponDERRY rose to put aquestion to her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, of which he had given notice, relative to the continued imprisonment ot 
Abd-el-Kader; and he would take that opportunity of congratulating the 
country on the more cordial relations which now existed between her Majesty’s 
Government and other European nations than was the case at this time last 
year, The noble Marquis, having alluded in terms of eulogy to thy character 
of Lord Westmoreland, said it was especially gratifying to find that the entente 
cordiale between this country and France had remuined undiminished since the 
wise and judicious Prince who had been called to the head of the Freach repu'lic 
had filled ubat position, These circumstances tended to favour the object 
he had in view, namely, to endeavour to obtain the release frum captivity of 
that illustrious warrior Abd-el-Kader. His object was to some extent of a per- 
soual nature, for he hid had an intimate corre-pondence with tie President of 
the French Republic through the Minister of War on this subject, and he must 
say he believed that the sentiments ot their Lordships would have some moral 
weight throughout Europe. He would read an extract from a letter which he 
had received from the French President, which proved his anxiety for the libe- 
ration of this great man, whose health was gradually sinking under his pro- 
tracied incarceration. In a letter which he had recently received from the Pre- 
aident of the French Republic, he said :— 

Ce que vousmedites de I'Zmir Abd-el-Kader m’a vivement intoressé, Et je retrouve bien dans 
yorre soliciiude pour lui le méme cour générenx quinterceda il y a quelques aunées en 
faveur du prisonnierde Ham. Jo yous avouerai que dés le premier jour de mon éiecti » la 
captivité d’Abd-el-Kader n'a cossé de me préoccuper et de mo» peser sur le eceur comme un 
fardeau, Aussi mo suls.je eccupe souvent de rechercher les moyens qui par viendraient me 
permettre de lui mettre en libertv, sans risquer de compromettre le répus de l'Ageire et 1a 1i~ 
curité de nos soldats et denos colonies, Aujourd’hui méme mon nouvel ambnssadeur qu 
se rend & Constantinople est chargé par moi d étudior oette question; et croyez moi, mou chur 
Marquis, que personne no sera plus heurenx que moi lor:qu'il cera, dans mon pouvoir de 1oncre 
Abd-el-Kader & Ja liberté. (Signé) Lovis NaroLgon, 

These sentiments of sympathy did honour to the illustrious Person who had 
expressed them, and clearly proved that he only wanted the snpport of the 
French people to liberate the unfortunate prisoner. (Hear.) He (the Marquis o 
Londonderry) had had documents confided to him, which clearly proved the in- 
justice of the continued imprisonment of Abd-el-Kader; and which—if that 
imprisonment were much longer continued—he should not keep secret. The 
noble Marquis concluded by asking wheter her Majesty's Government, in cons 
sequence of an intimation understood to have been made by the President of the 
Republic, through the French ambas:ador at Constantinople to the Ottoman 
Porte, respecting the transmission of Abd-el-Kader to the territories of the Sul- 
tan or Alexandria, have received any communication from Sir S, Conning on the 
subject, and, if so, whether they would lay them on the table? Also, whether 
her Majesty’s Government would, under the painful and cruel circumstances of 
Abd-el-Kader’s incarceration, give instructions to her Majesty’s ambassadors at 
Faris and Constantinople to use their good offices in any arrangement between 
the Ottoman Porte and France to alleviate the confinement of this illustrious 
warrior, and to aid his transmission to a region more suitable to his habits and 
cornforts, and to the prolongation of his existence? 

The Marquis of Lanspownz (who was very indistinctly heard) was under- 
stood to say that he was aware of the unfortunate state of the illustrious warrior 
to whom allusion had been made, and he deeply regretted his continned impri- 
sonment; but he had only to say that her Majesty’s Government had had no 
official communication with the French Government, or that ef any other 
country, on this subject. And he need hardly say that we had no right whatever 
to interfere with the imprisonment of that uniortunate individual ; neither bad 
we any interest in interfering, save and except that great interest (which, on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government, he did not disclaim) which all the civilised 
world must feel in the fulfilment of treaties to which even they were not parties. 
(Hear, hear.) He had only to add, that, if invited, her Majesty’s Gevernmert 
would not hesitate to give their opinion on the subject; and that they would 
derive great satisfaction from hearing that the French Government had deter= 
mined either to release the eminent warrier, whom they continued to detain, ir 
to mitigate the circumstances of his imprisonment. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Brovcuam said nothing could be more satisfactory than the answer cf 
the noble Marquis. He did not blame the present illustrious administrator of 
affairs in France, or his predecessor, the King of the French, for the continued 
imprisonment of Abd-el-Kader, but the public feeling and opinion in France, 
which, upon this subject, was anything but wholesome, sound, and creditable, 

The Lodging-Houses Bill was read a second time. 

The Earl of SuarrEssuny called the attention of Lord Lansdowne to the case 
of a climbing boy who bad been suffocated in a chimney near Leeds, and wished 
to know what the Government were prepared to doin the matter ? 

The Marquis of Lanspowne said that he had only just heard of the case, and 
would give his answer when he had informed himself more fully as to its details. 


—Adjourned, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpax. 
Captain Scossu1 took the oaths and his seat for Bath, in the room of Lord 


Ashley, 
y THE CENSUS OF IRELAND, 

Colonel Dunne asked the Secretary for Ireland why the census returns for thet 
country were not published ; those for England being already given in the pub- 
lic papers, and it being stated that those for Ireland were in the hands of the 
Lord-Lieutenant. 

Sir W. Somsnvinte said, the reason of the returns not having been published, 
was that they had not yet been all received. He expected, however, that they 
would all be in by to-morrow or next day. 

ADULTERATION OF COFFEE. 

On the motion for the House resolving itselfinto committee on the Customs Bill 

Mr. T. Baxine moved that it be an instruction to the committee to make pro= 
vision for preventing the mixture of chicory with coffee by the vendors of coffee. 
The hon. gentleman repeated the arguments he had used on a former evening 
ios the sanction by the Treasury of a fraud upon the public for the benetit 

the dishonest retail trader in coffee. 

The Cuancettor of the Excurquer distinguished between deleterious adul- 
teration and the admixture of barmless ingredients with coffee, which enaned 
the consumer to obtain it ata cheaper price, and, in the opinion of many, im- 
proved its flavour. This, he contended, was the case of. chicory, and, therefore, 
questioned the expediency of arming the excise with summary and inquisitorial 
powers in order to prevent the concoction and sale of this mixture, 

Mr. Caawronrp supported the motion. : 

The discussion was prolonged by some remarks from Mr. Anstey, Sir F. Da- 
ring, Mr. Herries, Mr. Osborne, and Mr. G. Berkeley. 

Mr. WaxLxx pronounced the question to be, simply, whether the Government 
were to sanction, and the House countenance, the practice of dishonesty? He 
thought there was no doubt how the question should be answered, 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Caruey briefly opposed the motion. 


The House divided— 
For the motion oo oo - or ++ 122 
Againstit .. a - - oo + 199 


Majority .. ee ae 7 
The Customs Bill was then passed through committee, and the Honse resumed , 
THE GOVERNMENT MEASURES OF. FINANCE, 
Bee er ee Lee galng into committee on the Inhabited House 


Mr. Disnazt1 moved the following 


changes as may 
_ The honourable 


required to be re- 
considered by the lan submitted to the House by the _ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was the assumption that the Jncome- 
tax Would be maintained for along time ; and now that the basis was likely 
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removed, it became desirable thatthe House should once more take into considera- 
tion the financial position of the country, With respect to the principle of direct 
taxation, he would say, that, even admitting the principle, he still thought it 
should be resorted to with great cantion—that it should be justly apportioned 
and placed upon the widest possible basis. The mere fact of asking the renewal 
of the Inceme-tax for a fourth time was equivalent (if agreed to) to its per- 
petuity; and the Minister who proposed it should have taken especial care that its 
injnstico should have been abated—an injustice submitted to only because the 
tax was believed to be temporary. ‘The Government had never even at- 
tempted to make the tax more equitable, and hence the position in 
which they were now financially placed. Without deciding whether the 
Window-tax was or was not the best tax to repeal, he would say of the substituted 
tax—the inhabited house duty—that it had really all the faults of the Income- 
tax. It wasa direct tax, and at the same time was limited and unequal in its 
operation. The results to be anticipated from it to the revenue would be insig- 
nificant. No tax whatever could be safely abandoned unless the revenue could 
exhibit a positive and permanent surplus. If, however, any tax were to be re- 
peuied, is ought to be @ tax pressing upon the interest which it was admitted on 
all hands were most depressed—the agricuitural interest. In the early part of 
the session he had pressed upon the House the case of the agricultursts ; but 
having failed to get his views adopted, he had quietly submitted to the scheme 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The yote on the motion ef Mr. Hume, how- 
ever, had changed the whole financial aspect of affairs, and left the revenue of 
the country in @ provisional condition. It therefore became the duty of the 
Government to re’ their financial measures, and to endeavour to bring their 
projects and prospects in closer harmony with each other. The Income-tax was 
‘g0 full of odious qualities that he did not believe it would be renewed, and it was 
therefore undesirable to abrogate a tax to which the people had become accus- 
tomed at the price of having to invent new ones to supply their place. With 
respeet to the alteration of the timber duties, he suggested that the British ship- 
owner would be largely benefited by being allowed to build ships in bond—a 
concession, however, which the Government had not granted. With respect to 
the Window-tax he would say, in the name of the party with whom he acted, 
that they would support the Government in repealing it, provided it were to be 
really repealed and not converted into a house-tax, The hon, gentleman 
resnmed his seat amidst very general cheering. 

‘The Caancetiox of the Excaxquer said the motion and the speech of the 
hon. gentleman were wholly inconsistent, for his proposition went the length of 
submitting that no taxes should be repealed, and yet he tendered his own 
suppert and that of his party to repeal the Window-tax, provided it was to bea 
toe repeal, without the imposition ofa houseduty, The honourable gentleman 
was wrong in supposing that his (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) calcula- 
tions, as regarded the revenue, were based upon the permanency of the Income- 
tax, for he had never advocated the permanency of that impost. The hon. gen- 
tieman professed to be anxious for the repeal of the Window-tax; but if so, he 
ought, with his present opinions, to have paused before he yoted for Mr. Hume’s 
motion, which he knew must lead to the defeat of any such measure as the re- 
pealing that tax. The question now, however, was as to whether the Window- 
tax was to be repealed or not? and those who thought it ought to be should 
oppose thie motion of the hon gentleman, the object of which was to prevent the 
repeal of a tax which he professed himself anxious to put an end to, The ques- 
tion was—would they have the Window-tax? Ay, or no? and with that under- 

standing he left the motion te be decided upon by the House. 

Mr, NewpeGaTe supported the views of Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Guapsronx supported the motion, being entirely opposed to the inequality 
and injustice of a house-tax, which was, besides,a mode of taxation objectionable, 
because of its resting upon a limited and an illegitimate basis. The right hon. 
gentleman proceeded to contend, that it was unlikely the Income-tax would ever 
be renewed, because of the division of opinion in the Ziouse upon the principle 
which should govern it; and as so large a portion of the revenue of the country 
was placed in such # precarious position, they ought not to tamper with other 
portions of the revenue also. : 

Mr, Lanovcnens opposed the motion, insisting that the people of England 
would be deeply disappointed if the Window-tax were not to be repealed. 

Mr. Home, in opposing the motion, saidhe agreed in the repeal of the Window- 
tax, and also agreed to the imposition of a house-tax, but not in the shape in 
which it was proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it should be levied. 
The Honse-tax was a property-tax, and it should apply to all houses, large and 
small indifferently. There should, in his opinion, be an inquiry into the whole 
system of taxation in the country, of which inquiry he regarded that relating to 
the Income-tax as the first step. 

The House then divided, and the numbers were— 

For Mr. D sraeli's motion .. oo . . 
‘Against it .. is my 3 ra te 
Majority os o. os o. +. —113 
The Inhabited House Duty Bill was then passed through eommittee. 
BOARD OF HEALTH. 

The General Board of Health Bill was read a third time and passed, after o 
short discussion upon a motion of Mr. Funusr to insert Hastings in the schedule, 
which was carried upon a division. 


MERCANTILE MARINE. 
Mr. Lanovonere obtained Jeave to bring in a bill to amend the Mercantile 
Marine Act.—Adjourned at a quarter to one o'clock 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuzrspay. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. 

Lord Bravmont referred to the rejection of the Smithfield Market Removal 
Bill by the committee ef the House of Lords that morning on the ground of the 
non-compliance with the standing orders of the House by its promoters, and moved 
the following resolution :—* That, considering that the Smithfield-market Re- 
moval Bill partakes more of the nature of a public than of a private bill, this 
House is of opinion that compliance with the standing orders of the House should 
not be required in the case of this bill, but that it should be proceeded with in all 

ts as a public Dill.” 
Lord RepgspaLe opposed the motion, inasmuch as the Dill dealt with private 


‘operty. 
ge: ‘some discussion, in which Lords Brovenam and Lyypuuast supported 
the views of Lord Beaumont, the motion was withdrawn, and 

Lord Beaumont gave notice that he would again bring it forward on Friday. 


THE LAW OF PATENTS. 

Earl Graxvitte, in moving that the House go into committee upon the Pa- 
tent Law Amendment Bill, explained that its main objects were to remedy the 
delay and expense now felt in procuring patents,, and to remove the incon- 
venience of liaving three patents for the United Kingdom. 

The measure met with general approval, and passed through committee — 


Adjourned. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Turspay. 


The House met at neon. 

The County Court Further Extension Bill passed through committee; also 
the Ecclesiastical Property Valuation (Ireland) Bill, 

At the evening sitting, 

CHURCH EXTENSION. 

The Marquis of BLanproxp brought under notice the question of Church 
Extension, illustrating his views with many details, and moving—“‘ That an 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she will be graciously 

leased to take into her consideration the state of spiritual destitution existing 
Sergent England and Wales; with a view that her Majesty may be pleased 
to direct the adoption of such measures as she muy deem expedient, for afford- 
ing more efficient relief to the spiritual wants of the people, and for an extension 
of the parochial system corresponding to the growth of ara) increasing popu- 
Jation, by the help which may be drawn from the resources of the Established 
Church itself. 

Lord Rosert Grosvenor seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hume moved, nvt in hostility, but with the view of submitting his views as to 
the means by which the evils of religious destitution could be best removed asan 
amendment upon the motion, ** That there be laid befere this House an account 
of all lands, houses, mines, tithes, and all property of every sort or kind whatso- 
ever, belonging to the Church of England, or to any bishopric, or any capitular 
or ecclesiastical body or corporation, sole or aggregate, setting forth the nature 
and extent of the property, and where situated ; in whose possession or to whom 
leased, and the date of such lease and by whom held; the period for which the 
jease was granted; the fine, if any, taken at the time of granting the lease ; the 
names of the parties by whom that fine was received, and the amount paid to 
each party ; also, the rent reserved, and the annual value at which such pro- 
perty is now rated to the reliet of the poor ; and if tithes, the amount of the 
same; or if commuted, the annual rent-charge ; the return for each bishopric 
and ecclesiastical and capitular body to be given separately.” 

Sir B. Hats entered into varions details to show that the bishops of the Es- 
tablished Church had revenues more than necessary for their , and gave 
his plan of Church reformation, by which the bishops should not be permitted 
to sit in the House of Lords, and the whole revenues of the Church should be 
taken by Parliament, and re-distributed in such a manner as that no bishop 
should have more than the salary now given to the Premier, and no curate 
should have less than £200 per annum, 

porsgee observations from Mr, Morass and Mr. A. J. B. Horn, 

Sir G. y admitted the importance of the subject, but could not see how 
they could do more by this address than was being already done by commissions 


and measures already under consideration of Houses of Parliament. He 
thought the prc sale of advowsons of such im nee, that it ought to be 
considered, not tally, but as a subject whic of itself demanded the most 


serious attention, Doing all justice to the motive of the most noble Marquis, he 
yet felt that it was requisite, under the circumstances, to meet it with the amend- 
ment of the previous question. With respect to the amendment of Mr. Hameo, 
he, thought that if they were to agree to it, they must wait for an indefinite 
period in order to obtain such multifarious information. 

Mr. Sipney Hesse supported the motion. 

Sir R. H. Inauts de the course of argument adopted by Sir B, Hall, 
which was calculated to cast obloquy en the dignitaries of the Church. He be~ 
ablistiaieoe in Europe had done more for the benefit 


of the middle and pocrer classes than the Church of England, and he did not 
think that her conid do anything in accordance with the address which 
¢ uld lead to any beneficial result. 

Mr. Aucock the motion, 


a opposed: 

Mr. Gounburn deprecated the charges made npon the bishops by Sir B. Hall, 
‘wh was, he thought, actuated by feelings anything but friendly to the Chureh, 
Marais of Ploadlogdy in elu wAlGh ho. severely commented on the contact 

3 ec Ly on the ¢: 
of thé Eishop of Gloucester in reference to the estates. aes 


Mr. Wienam did not at all approve of the sale of the Crown livings, but he 
should nevertheless support the motion if the hon. gentleman decided upon 
pressing it to a division, 

Mr. Booxen defended the Bishop of Gloucester from the attack made upon 
him by Mr. Horsman, 

Mr. B. Osnogng said that the charge was a grave one, and called upon Mr. 
Goulburn to attirm or deny the charge against the Bishop of Gloucester, 

Mr. Goursorn said he bad no means of knowing the facts. 

The Marquis of BLanpFogp shortly replied, and, at his request, 

Mr. Home withdrew his amendment. 

Sir G, Gagy then said, that, if it were to be understood that the sale of the ad- 
vowsons in the gift of the Lord Chancellor was not to be considered as agreed 
to by this motion, he would not oppose its being adopted by the Honse, 

Upon this understanding the motion was agreed to without a division. 

DUTY ON CARRIAGES, 

Sir De Lacy Evans moved for leave to bring in a bill to reduce the duty on 
carriages. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excurquen opposed the motion, as calculated to 
derange the financial arrangements of the year. At the same time, he was 
willing to admit that a change might be made without any loss to the revenue. 

After a short discussion, the motion was withdrawn. 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES. 

Mr. Home moved an address to her Majesty, that se will be pleased to give 
directions that the granite obelisk, given by the late Mehemet Ali to the British 
nation (which obelisk is nowlyingon the beach at Alexandria), may be brought 
to England, and that this House willgrant such funds as may be requisite to 
bring it to and erect it in an appropriate situation in England, 

The Cuancettor of the Excuequer said, that the obelisk had sustained 
so much injury from the sea air, that it was the opinion of competent 
Judges that it was not worth the expense of removal. 

Alter a short conversation the motion was withdrawn, 

Adjourned at half-past twelve o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepnespar. 
The House sat from noon to six o'clock. 
The Ecelesiastical Residences (Ireland) Bill, the Churches and Chapels (Ire- 
land) Bill, and the United Church of England and Ireland Bill were each read 


@ second time 
PHARMACY, 

The second reading of the Pharmacy Bill was moved by 

Mr. Jacoz Bev, who described it ag a measure for improving the qualifica- 
tion of pharmaceutical chemists, and designed to establish the principle that 
such persons should be duly educated and examined. 

Mr. Lume opposed the bill, for which, he said, there would be no necessity, if 
the Apothecaries’ Company would do its duty. 

Mr. Bernat supported it, as calculated to check the sale of drugs by ignorant 
men 

Mr. Hentey thought the bill so unskilfully devised, that, if carried, it wonld 
be inoperative. 

Sir Gzorcr Grey thought that the bill could not be passed in its present 
shape. The profession ought to have full opportunity for considering it. He 
would not oppose the second reading, on the undersianding that, after the bill 
had been committed, it was not to be carried further this session. 

Mr. Canpweu approved of the object of the bill, but advised Mr. Bell to ac- 
cept Sir G. Grey’s proposal. 

The bill was read a second time. 

The Public-houses (Scotland) Bill was withdrawn. 

Some other measures were advanced a stage, and the remainder of the sitting 
in oceupied by the discussion in committee of the Medical Charities (Ireland) 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay. 

The Royal assent was given by commission to several bills, amongst which 
were the Stamp Duties (Ireland) Continuance, Compound Householders, Court 
of Chancery (Ireland) Regulation Act Amendment, Highways (South Wales), 
(olen ag Practice (Ireland), Prevention of Offences, and Fee-Farm Kents 

and). 

The Lords Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, Lord Minto, and Lord 


St. Germans, 
MR. ROBERT OWEN. 

Lord Brovewam had a petition to present from a very celebrated man anda 
great public benefactor, he meant Mr. Robert Owen. That gentleman held 
peculiar opinions, but he was.a great public benefactor for he was the founder 
of infant schools. His petition was for facilities for, bringing forward his 
scheme for tne improvement of society, and he thought that the petitioner 
should be affor'ed an opportunity of appearing before a select committee of 
their Lordships’ House. The late illustrious Duke of Kent, the father of her 
Majesty, had been a patron of Mr, Owen’s plan, and a man more religious or 
more attached to the Church than his late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
it would be difficult to find. Of all men, Mr. Robert Owen was the most mode- 
rate, the most tolerant, and the most accessible to reason; and he therefore 
hoped their Lordships would give a respectful hearing to his petition. He 
moyed that the petition be read at the table. 

The motion was agreed to; and the petition, which was of considerable length, 
was read accordingly. 

The; Marquis of Lanspowne thought it would be impossible that a select 
committee, appointed at this late period of the session, could enter satisfactorily 
upon so large a subject. 

STEAM NAVIGATION TO AUSTRALIA. 

Lord Lyrretron rese to ask the noble Earl opposite whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to carry out the recommendations of the Committee 
of the other House for establishing steam communication with Australia ? 

Earl Grey (who was at times inaudible from the buzz of conversation pre- 
vailing in the House) was understood to say that the Government were inclined 
ae adupt the plan of steam communication with Australia vid the Cape of Good 

lope. 

ere WHARNCLIFFE presented a petition complaining of the adulteration of 
coffee. 

Several bills on the table were forwarded a stage, and their Lordships 


adjourned, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay, 
OATH OF ABJURATION (JEWS) BILL. 

Lord Jonw Russevi moved the third reading of this bill. 

Sir R. Incuts said, ever since the first time when a bill on this unhappy sub- 
ject was introduced, he had always regarded it as one ofthe most unfortunate 
measures which had been brought before Parliament. He looked upon it with 
the greatest abhorrence and the strongeat repugnance, and he believed it was 
both uncalled for and undesired by the great mass of the people. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, he should not call upon the House to divide, but would 
content himself with expressing once more his solemn objection to a measure 
ee Ni have the effect of destroying the Christian character of the House. 
(Hear. 

Lord J, Russert thought it right to offer a few words in explanation to the 
observations of the hon. Baronet the member for the Universty of Oxford. It was 
well known that a Jew was ready to swear to all that was contained in the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy. Then came the question was the oath ef abjuration 
imposed in order that all members who entered the House should declare them- 
selves Christians ? Now, he believed that neither those who proposed or who sup- 
ported the oath of abjuration ever dreamt of its necessity on that ground. It was 
intreduced solely for the purpose of making persons eclare that they would bear 
allegiance to the family now on the throne, and not to the descendants of James 
Il. To the conditions, therefere, of the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and ab- 
juration the Jew was ready to swear and subscribe; but no doubt the words at 
the end of the last oath placed him in a position of difficulty, and precluded it 
being administered to him in that form. He (Lord John Russell), however, 
could not but think that on this question the wishes of the pe ple at large onght 
to be very much consulted, and especially electors of members of Parliament. 
(Hear.) Within the last few days, a second member of the Jewish persuasion bad 
been elected as a representative for a borough by a majority of nearly 900 yotes, 
(Hear.) He was glad to see that the honourable Alderman who had been thus 
elected had declared it as bis intention not to come down and offer to take his 
seat until the other House of Parliament had an oppertunity of considering the 
present bill. (Hear, hear.) He (Lord John Russell) was ready to 
meet the views of that other House of Parliament in regard to the senti- 
ments which had been evinced upon one clause of the bill, and, if ne- 
cessary, to withdraw it. Now that the House ot Commons was about, for the 
third time, to declare that Jews have a right to sit in this House, he thonght it 
‘was quite time that the House of Lords should consider what was due to the 
people. With regard to popular elections, it struck him that the present state 
of the case gave Jews a most decided advantage as against Christians, because 
the Jew was able to hold himself out to the voters as a persecuted man, and one 
in whom was centered the principle of religious liberty. He did not think, that, 
even if this bill passed, its effect would extend beyond admitting one or two 
ae Be. Parliament, and would certainly not give them any advantage over 

r i 

ae a short conversation, the bill was read a third time, and passed without 

a division. 
COURT OF CHANCERY AND JUDICIAL COMMITTEE BILL, 
‘This bill passed through committee, after considerable discussion.—Adjourned. 


Marrmy’s Recisrerep NurMeG-GraTer.—This very useful im- 

provement consists of a pierced tin cylinder (the grater), which is turned by a 

winch, within a japanned case; and the nutmeg being pressed against the cy- 

ee by. eee meulaely perforated holder, as the former revolves, the grated nut 
is out beneath. y g 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
TRE past week has been characterised by the great number of excursionistss 
who have visited the Crystal Palace in lurge bodies, accompanied by bands of 
music, in which noise certainly prevailed vice iurmony. On Monday the Build- 
ing was filled at an early hour, On Taesday, about 7000 Odd Fellows cat 
per excursion train from Southampton; a party of sailor-boys from thy 
dent, at Portsmouth, and the children of the Gravesend and Milton Sund 
schools, 

In Russia and Tuscany there have been a few additions during the week. 
A casket made of service-wood, intented as an emblematic record of the E 
bition, and the peculiar position of England in relation thereto, is amon 
articles added to the latter department. It presents in the arabesques 
adorn some parts of it, marvellous examples of skill in minute wood-carv 

Her Majesty visited the foreign department on Saturday, prior to h 
parture for Osborne; and, as usual, her Royal puestaccompanied her On 


‘The juries are proceeding rapidly to the conclusion of their labours ; and at an 
early day, rumour says 16th inst., the announcement of awards is to be made. 
This, we think, is an ill-advised course, and that it would be much better not 
to bias in any way the judyment of the public at this comparatively early stage 
of the period for which the Exhibition is intended to be kept open. The ditfi- 
culties of this question have been immense ; and nothing but the determined 
energy and perseverance of the officers appointed to attend to this department, 
whose names we gave some weeks ago, could have possibly kept the business in 
& progressive state ; and, as it approaches its completion, these difficulties increase, 
from the extraordinary character of nationality which has been given to the pro- 
ceedings by many of the foreign jurors, particularly the Freuch. Those degrees 
of excellence in manufacture or progressive skill which it is so dangerous to at- 
tempt to mark by distinctions of such an important character as those pro- 
posed to be given, and which the Royal Commission from the outset of 
its career has been most anxious to uvoid, have now become the all 
important question with the foreign exhibitors; and—in spite of all law and 
order, regulation, instruction, or tacit understanding—unless great firmness is 
displayed by the Council of Chairmen and the Royal Commission, a most fatal 
result will follow ; since distinctions in the recognition of the merit due to tha 
various exhibitors who have so nobly and skilfully exerted themselves, each in 
his own department, and adjudication that should place any one of the clays of 
manufactures so admirably illustrated above the rest, would be fatal to the great 
purpose of the Exhibition. 

Of necessity, the secresy of the proceedings of the juries was a point of the ut- 
most importance to the full and complete working out of the arduous duties they 
were called upon to perform; but, in some instances, we fear, their duties have 
been increased and rendéred irksome by a non-aitendance to this important point 
by theforeign members. It isto be hoped, therefore, that the same business-like 
decision and firmness which characterised the arrangementsof the Building and 
pie Opening on ist May will be shown by those who are responsible for the re- 
sult, 


The movement in favour of the retention of the Building has fairly com- 
menced. A few preliminary meetings have been held, and petitions ara to be 
laid for signature in the Building ; so that the public may “ say their suy” as to 
whether the Crystal Palace is to remain for a Winter park, a garden, or whether 
the green sward is once more to be the only covering of an area on which auch 
4n assemblage of all that is rich and rare, and art, science, and manufacture hag 
been bronght together. 

The Ball at the Guildhall, on Wednesday, the 9th, is now engaging the atten- 
tion of all concerned ; aud we understand that the invitations are well considered, 
and as extensive as the occasion demands, 7 


Mr. THAckErAy’s Sixta anp Last LecrurE.—The subjects of 
this lecture (delivered on Thursday) were Sterne and Goldsmith. We are com- 
pelled to defer our report until next week. 

Mr. Henry Russell has been delighting the good people of Dublin 
with his very popular entertainment, “The Far West,” for thirty-three suc- 
cessive nights. To-night (Saturday) he will conclude a series of nine concerts 
at Cork, where his clever performances have attracted crowded and fashionabie 
audiences. From Cork Mr. Russell will proceed to Beliast. 


FETE OF THE ANCIENT ORDER OF FORESTERS. 
On Monday the ancient Order of Foresters held their grand demonstration and 
Coronation gala at the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens. This order of union, 
having for its basis charitable relief to its members, numbers many thousands of 
persons on its books, and preparations were made on a large scale to meet the 
expected influx to the Gardens. Nor were those anticipations in any way dis. 
appointed. About half-past twelve, the acting committee, on horseback and in 
carriages, preceded by a band of musicians, arrived at the entrance; from 
which hour, until nine in the evening, the company continued to pour in; and 
before the display of fireworks took place, the company exceeded 15,000 persons, 
The Worshipfal Mayor of Southampton (a brother of the order) presided at a 
cold collation served under a spacious marquée, erected by Edgington; and the 
viands and wine, purveyed by Mr. Wolf, confectioner to the Gardens, were of 
the best quality. The amusements of the day terminated with a ball; and the 
whole of the entertainment passed off with great dclat, We trust the funds of 
the Society have been substantially benefited by the very praiseworthy ex- 
ertions of the committee, 


ABD-EL-KADER IN THE CHATEAU D’AMBOISE, 


In the House of Lords, on Monday evening, the Marquis of London- 
derry brought under their Lordships’ notice the subject of the imprison~ 
ment of the ill-fated Abd-el-Kader, in the Chiiteau d'Amboise. A re- 
port of the proceedings will be found in another page. In the pre- 
sent we have engraved the prison chdte.w of the Algerine captive, 
who was visited by Lord and Lady Londonderry in March last, when 
took place his Lordship’s correspondence with Louis Napoleon, referred 
to in the House of Lords on Monday. 

The details of Lord Londonderry’s visit were communieated to the 
Earl of Glengall, and appeared in the Morning Post of April 7, whence 
we quote the following very interesting paragraph ;— 

Before leaving Paris,I applied to the Minister-at-War to have permission from 
the President and the Government to present my respects to the ex-Emir, 
There was some delay in obtaining the order of admission, I know not from 
what cause, but it at length reached meat Tours on the 5th of March, The 
drive along the banks of the Loire from Tours to the Chateau d’Amboise is more 
grand and vast than actually picturesque. The two fine stone bridgex, anda 
third on the suspension principle, are striking objects in the route. The town 
of Amboise is a second-rate old’French country town, consisting of a collection 
of houses, with narrow, dirty streets. The chdteaw rises from a very lofty 
height or rock close to the Loire on the right bank of the river. To enter tha 
castle here is a steep zig-zag carriage-way from the bottom of avery dirty, nar- 
row lane; and, indeed, though it was partially opened for Lady Londonderry, 
I question much ifthe Emir himself, on his arrival at his prison, did not enter it 
onioot. By some confusion as to the day of our arrival (we espied our annonce 
unopened on the Commandant’s table, interspersed with various other papers, 
inkstands, pens, cigars, &c.), we were not oniy kept for a long period in the 
street, but when arrived at the summit, or the Castle-terrace, we were hustled 
into a sinall, cold chapel, where it was proposed we should await the Com- 
mandant’s arrival. The day not being propitious, we were all shivering from 
cold. At length the Algerine Capitaine appeared, by whom we were introduced 
to a snite of three or four very dirty and closo waiting-rooms, the end one of which, 
where we at last arrived, appeared to be the sanctum sanctorum of this very ill- 
accommodated guard. All sorts of writing materials in confusion covered small 
tables—bird-cuges, dirty books, and a few old chairs, alone graced the saloon 
of the unhappy guard; and while we were asked to sit down for 
another half-hour’s waiting, the Commandant, a most obliging officer, 
had the great civility himself to set to work, with some matches and dry 
sticks, to kindle a fire in a white china clay stove, which formed the 
only and somewhat awkward embellishment in the centre of the room. At 
length an Algerine slave appeared to conduct us to Abd-cl-Kader’s apartments. 
This man was dressed in the costume worn by the native Moors av Tangiers, 
and rewinded me much of our former friends when campaigning in the East. 
We fullowed this guide, and he led us through the winding terraces of the gar- 
den, which are clothed with tall cypress and other trees, to the most elevated 
part of the chdteaw, when passing through an outward ante-hall or guard- 
chamber, we came to a door where all shoes, &c. were left, Upon this door 
being thrown open, the interesting eld warrior stood before us. His burnous 
is as white as the driven snow—his beard as black as jet—bis projecting huge 
eyebrows of the same hue, with teeth like ivory, aud most expressive dark eyes, 
showing peculiarly the white liquid tinge surrounding the pupils. His stature 
is tall and commanding; his gesture, softness and amiability of expression 
almost inexplicable. Upon my approaching him, the Emir held out a very 
jarge, bony, and deep brown liand to me, which when I grasped, he turned to 
lead me to the sofa und the seats prepared at the head of the room, The Com- 
mandant and three or four of his officers entered the room with us, and we all 
sat down; Lady Londonderry and my daughter Adelaide oppésite the Emir, 
while 1 occupied the place on the sola by the chief—the officers and the Com- 
mandant sitting on the other side. 

The question of dialogue now became somewhat embarrassing. The Captain, 
who knew Algerian, and acted as interpreter, spoke excessively low and very in~ 
distinctly, and it was very difficult for me to understand him at first. However, I 
Jaunched forth, commencing by expressing the deep and universal interest the 
British empire took in the Emir’s warlike deeds, and in his fate, and the regret 
universally felt at his being still retained a prisoner of war, &c. His replies 
were.couched in similar phrases of civility. Atlength the old warrior ¢xpressed 
to me, through the interpreter, his great desire to see and converse with 
the President of the Republic, and he inquired, knowing that I had beon 
on terms of friendship with the Prince, ened ie enace iat sd 

accompli: A told bim J did not believe ad airy interest 
the French Wermeat. and that, however.desirous the President might be to 
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meet with so brave a captive’s wishes, still the Government and the Chambers 
had mainly the power and means to carry out that which he desired. The 
Emir then said he should like me to accompany him, and to go together to Lonis 
Napoleon, I replied that I should be very glad to do anything I could, but that 
I believed this would be impossible—adding, however, that I had an innate con- 
fidence in Louis Napoleon—that I would lay my life upon his honour, and that, 
if a boon could be granted, I thought Lady Londonderry and myself would be 
likely to secure it. The Emir then addressed some flattering remarks to Lady 
Londonderry; after which a slave entered with a tray of tea-cups and saucers, 


CHATEAU D’AMBOISE, ON THE LOIRE, THE PRISON OF ABD-EL-KADER, 


each cup holding a few table-spoonfuls, of which we partook. In complaisance, 
now as the dialogue could not be prolonged, I thought it proper to rise and take 
our leave. Before doing so, I renewed my assurance to the Emir that I would 
make known, by letter to the President, his wishes, and also what had passed, 
and that I would not fail to let him know hereafter the result of my application ; 
but that I had no hopes of success, being bereft of all personal power, holding 
no office in England to command interest or attention, and the question of his 
detention being a great national consideration, and an affair of state. 

think this indescribably interesting and noble old chief was much pleased 


and greatly affected by our visit, During the whole peried of our stay he “had | 
my hand grasped between his two large skinny palms, and on my departure he 
gave me two such affectionate hugs, that my neck and shoulders ached for seme 
time after. Immediately previous to our departure, two pretty children, like 
Moorish mummies en habillement, were ushered in, and we saw some attendants 
hovering about, but we fell in with no others of the party—of the wives, of the 
brothers, or of the children—stated to belong to Abd-el-Kader’s tribe, and incor- 
era with him in his captivity, and in the habitation of this dreary, dismal 
0 eat, 


hy 


PRTE OF THE ANCIENT ORDER OF FORESTERS AT THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, ON MONDAY,—(SEE PRECEDING PAGE,) 
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HARROW NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS AND ASHLEY ME- 
MORIAL, 


Tue foundation-stone of these 
Schools was laid on Thursday, the 
26th ult. (the Harrow speech day), 
by the Lord Bishop of London, who 
was surrounded by the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, the Head Master, and 
the other masters of the Public 
Grammar School, the Rev. J, W. 
Cunningham, the vicar of the pa- 
rish, a large number of the inhabi- 
tants of Harrow, and many visi- 
tors. 

One portion of the building isa 
memorial of the late Hon. Anthony 
Francis Henry Ashley, the second 
son of the present Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, who died at Harrow School, 
May 31, 1849, distinguished by the 
beauty of his youthful piety and 
eminent blamelessness of character. 
In testimony of such early worth, 
his masters and schoolfellows deter- 
mined to erect some monument in 
the spot where his example had 
shown most brightly. It wae atfirst 
intended to place a tablet in the 
church ; but the contributions having 
reached £600, it was justly felt that 
a more suitable testimonial might be 


THs RECENT FIRE AT MONTAGUE-OLOSE, LONDON-BRIDGE,—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


urnished, by building, with the sum 
subscribed, a distinct portion of the 
parochial schools, and connecting it 
for ever with young Ashley’s name. 

The Schools just commenced con- 
sist of school-rooms for boys and 
girls, each 41 feet in length by 22 in 
breadth, with «a large class-room, 
and master’s residence. The roofs 
will be open, ail the timbers being 
stained and exposed to view, with 
plaistering between the rafters. 
Ventilation has been carefully con- 
sidered, the arrangements for which, 
together with the internal fittings, 
will be very complete. 

In addition to nearly £700 sub- 
scribed by the inhabitants of Har- 
row, £300 remains tobe collected, 
which the promoters hope to receive 
from the known liberality of old 
Harrovians. 

The architects are Messrs. W. G, 
and C, Habershon, of London. 


LAUNCH OF THE “ AMAZON.” 


Tuts vessel, the largest timber-built 
steam-ship ever constructed in 
England, was launched on Satur- 
day from the ship-yard of the Messrs, 
Green, at Blackwall. The Amazon 
is one of the fleet of new vessel 


LAUNCH OF THA WEST INDIAN sTEavink “aMazus,” av BLACAWALL, ON SALURDAY 
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about to be placed by the Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company on the 
West India service, the steamers at present employed upon that station 
being found not eufliciently powerful to maintain that degree of speed 
and regularity which is required by the increased demand for more rapid 
communication with our West Indian colonies. The Amazon is a ship 


of 2256 tons burden, Her entire length is 300 feet, and her breadth 41 
fect. The depth of her hold is 32 feet. The whole period occupied in 
her construction has been little more than nine months ; and in about a 


year from the time that her keel was laid down this noble vessel will | 


have been fully completed, and ready to proceed on her first voyage. 
Her motive force will consist of two engines of 2400 horse-power, which 
are to be supplied by Messrs. Seaward and Capel, , ‘ 

A large and fashionable company, including several foreigners of dis- 
tinction, was invited by the directors of the Royal Mail Steam-packet 
Company to be present on Saturday at the interesting spectacle of the 
launch, and the river in front of the ship-yard was crowded with small 
craft, containing numerous visitors from London. Shortly after one 
o'clock, the signal was given for removing the supports; and after the 
busy operation of the shipwrights’ hammers for a few minutes, the enor- 
mous vessel glided with an easy graceful motion into her native clement 
amidst the cheers of the spectators, receiving at the same time from 
Lady A, Paget the title of the Amazon, according to the customary form, 
She was immediately taken in tow by a couple of river steamers, und 
bronght to moorings a little above Messrs. Green's yard. 

‘The friends of the Directors of the Company were afterwards received 
at a hospitable entertainment in the spacious cabins of the Trafalgar, 
which was lying in an adjacent dock. 


THE LATE FIRE AT LONDON BRIDGE. 


Tne Engraving upon the preceding page presents an artistic picture of the con- 
fiagration, with some of the striking effects by which such catastrophes are pe~ 
culiarly characterised. Another Picture, showing the fire more in detail, was 
given in our Journal of last week. We snbjoin a few additional particulars. 

The flames continued to rage within the rains on Wednesday evening week; 
and, up to a late hour on Thursday evening, a quantity of fire continued to exist 
under the ruins. 

In consequence of the great suspicions entertained as to some foul play 
having taken place with regard to the premises of Messrs. Wigan and Co., theh ad 
of that firm, supported by Mr. Alderman Humphery, on Wednesday week made 
a forijal request to Mr. Payne, City Coroner, stating their wish that he would 
issue his precept for ajury, and that a full investigation might take place into 
ali the circumstances. ‘To this application Mr. Payne replied that he would most 
willingly assist the inquiry, but for the reason that the expenses for the in- 
quiries (hat he had held for a year anda half, in which much useful informa- 
tion had been obtained, and offending parties brought to justice, had been refused 
to be paid by the Court of Common Countil. 

Messrs. Wigan then addressed to the Lord Mayor a letter, applying for an in- 

to beheld. This letter was read tothe Court of Common Council, assem~ 
on Thursday, when, after much discussion, the application was ordered 
to “ lie upon the table.” Tha Coroner, however, subsequently consented to de- 
viate fronrhis former intention, and on Monday held the required investigation, 
at the Bridge-house Hotel, Southwark. 

After several witnesses had been examined, the Coroner addressed the jury, 
and said that one of the witnesses had given an opinion that the fire was caused 
by spontaneous combustion, and, speaking hypothetically, that might or might 
not have been the cause. It bad been stated that if the rags had been damp, 
they might have produced this result; but even this supposi'ion had no refe- 
rence to the warehouse D, which appeared to have contained nothing but hops. 
Mr. Braidwood had given his opinion that hops would burn if sufficient heat was 
applied to them, but how they were fired appeared at present to be a mystery. 
He thought it was not well to closesuch an inquiry hastily, but that the best 
course was to adjourn the inquiry for a certain period; and in the meantime 
that a reward should be offered to any one who had information in his posses- 
sion as to how the fire originated; half the amount to be paid on the commit. 
ment, and half on the conviction of the offender. 

‘This suggestion was immediately acceded to by the jury, and the inquiry was 
adjourned, 

ue Wigan, before the breaking up of the jury, expressed his intention of 
offering reward of £200 for the apprehension of tie parties by whom the pre- 
mises had been set on fire. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK, 


Spnpay, July 6,—Third Sunday after Trinity. 

Monpar, 7.—St. Thomas d!'ecket, 

‘Toxspay, 8.~—-Duke of Cambridge died, 1850, 

Wrpbnespay, 9.—Sun rises 3h. 56m., sets 8h. 14m, 
Tuvnspay, 10.—London Bridge burnt, 1212; 3000 Hyves lost. 
Yuuway, 11.—Old St. Peter, 

Sarurpay, 12.—Erasmus died, 1536, 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 12, 1851. 
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ANOR HOUSE, RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS.—The 

Mises POWELL and BARBER, being deeply impressed with the importance and 

Bulity of rystematle and efficient taining in education, beg to assure their fri-nds that the 

arratigowents respecting their classes comprise as far as is practicable the most approved 

Methods of instruction at prevent in use, with # vigilant and unremitting attention to their 

Filiglous und moral advancement, ‘Terms may be known on application. Pupils received 
ub July, 1851. 


—BANQUET to General Sir CHARLES 
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jay is published, 
| THE MORMONS; or, LATS 


. With Memoir of the Life and Death of Joseph Smith, the ‘American Mahomet. 
In.ustTRatep With Forty Exopayinos. 


London ; 
OFFICE of the NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 
198, Strand. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—SIGNOR PUZZI 

has the honour to announce to the Nobility, Subscribers to the Opera, his friends, and 
pablic, that his BENEFIT will take plaoo on THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1851, on which ocea- 
mn will be presented, for the Srst time this teason. including the talents of M. Sontag, 
Fiorcotini, Cruvellt, and Sig Lavlacte, Mozart's celebrated Opera, LE NOZZE Di FIGAKU, 
Iu the course of the Evening, Muile Carlotta Grisi will appear in # Fuvourite Pas. To 
copeludy with tho fires representation of the Heprise of thy adinired Divortissemont, LES 
GKACKS, introducing the elebrated “Pas de Trois: Euphroryne, Mdile Carolina Rosatl; 
‘Thalia, Malic Marie Taglionl: Eyinia, Mdile Amalia Perr uris.—Hoxes: Pit Ther, 5 G 
Grand Tier, 6 Guineas; One Pair, 5) Guineas; Two Pair, 4 Guineas; Sialls, 1 Guin 
Ha ao. —Applications for Boxes, Stalla, and Tick ets,to by mate at Sig PULL 
Cork-street, Burling .on aud at the Opera Outioe, Opera Colonnade. Doors ope: 
Half-past Seven o'Clock, the ‘& to commence at Eight. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, OXFORD-STREET.— 

Mr. and Mrs. C. KEAN respectfully inform tho public that thelr BENEFIT will 

take place on MONDAY, JULY 14, on which occasion the tragedy of the GAMESTE & will be 
form d; Mr. end Mrs. Beverley by Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean. After which the comedy of the 
HONEYMOON; Duke and Duchess by Mr. acd Mrs. G. Kean. ‘To conclude with tho face of 
BETSY BAKE, in which Mr. and Mrs. Keeley will appear. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, Oxford-street._MONDAY, 

JULY 7, THE DUKE’S WAGER. APARTMENTS, and the ALHAMBRA ; Tuesday, 

Love in a Maze, Pauline, and tho Athambra ; Wednesday, the Dake's Wagur, Aoart- 

ments, and the Albambra ; Thursday, the Wife's Secret, Apartments, and the Albambra ; 

Friduy, the Duke's Wager, Aj the a; Saturday, the Duke's Wager, 
Apa: 6, and the Alhambra. 


DLLE. RACHEL'S PERFORMANCES, ST. JAMES'S 


THEATRE, overy Monday, Wedoosday, Friday, and Saturday, being tho last week 
but wvo of Mdiie. Itnohel's cu gagement.—Arrapgements:—THIS EVENING. SATURDAY, 
JULY Sth (by particutr desire), Racine's tragedy of PHEDRE, Phidre, Mdlie. Kachel: 
Monday, July 7, the colobeated tragedy of BxJAZET. Koxana, by Mdilo Kacte,, Mr. 
MITCHELL respectfully announces that the new Play, entitled Vulévia, written by Augusto 
Maque and Juies Lacroix, and produced ut the Thédtte Franguis, Paris, early in February 
last, with more than ordinary success, wil be positively produced at this Theatre (slightly 
curtailed) on Wednesday, July 9th. ‘The characters of Valeria and Lyciska, Mdilo. Rachel, 
and supported by the entire Company.—Loxes and Stalls at Mr. ATCULLL'S Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond-street, and at the box-oillos. 


STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHHATRE—Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr. W. BATTY.—Uuparalicled Succoss—Astounding Novelty. First weok 
of the revival Of the nevor-fuiling favourite Spectscle of Lord Byron, eniitled MAZEPPA ; 
or, the Wild Horse cf Tartary, which will be produced in a style of siaguificence und sple: 
dour, in humble endeavour to ‘illustrate one of that autbor's choicest works, on MONDAY, 
July 7, and during the Week. ‘To be followed by a Grand Selection of Jbaity's Scones in the 
Ara, compelning talent of the highest order, both male and temale, int their various acts of 
Equitation; tho whole concluding with a favourite Afterpiece, particulars of whieh will bo 
duiy expressed in the bills of the day. Box-olfics open fom Eleven till Four dally.—Siagu 
Manager, Mr, T, Thompson, of Drury-ians, 
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ATTY’S HIPPODROME, KENSINGTON.—ON MON- 

DAY, and DURING the WEEK, new and pleasing Entertainments.—Mr. BATTY has 

Jeasure in announcing to his patrons that ho lias arranged with Mr. Hampton to 
make his fourthascent in bls magaificent Balloon, the Rrla-go-Bragh, on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, sULY 9, precisely ut Six o’Ciock, and the doors will on that occasion epea at Four, 
iu order to allow the pubsic an opportunity of witnessing the Inflation. On Thursday next, 
Jwiy 10, there will bea Grand DAY PEKFORMANCE. Doors open at One, t» commenos 
preelicly at Ewo. ‘The Entortainmen's ia the Evening at the usual hour, vis. Bix o'Uiook ; 
Joors open at Five, Admission to Private Box, £118; Reserved Seats, Se; First Class, 25; 
Second, 18; Third, 6d. 


NPRECEDENTED SUCCESS.—SALLE DE MONS. 
ROBIN, 254, Piccadilly, opposite tho Haymarket.—Sole Lomes, Mons. Robin.—M. and 
Madame Robin, from Paris, whose first appearunce in London has met with auch high 
patronage, will continue every Evening, at Eight o'clock, their inimitable SOIREES PAKI- 
SIKNNES and FANTASTIQUES, which are composed of the deluslons performed by com 
mand, before her most gravicus Majesty the Queen, at Windsor, on the 25th of April.— 

Every Wednesday, at halt-past Two o'clock, a Morning Performance, 
of SHAK- 


RS. FANNY KEMBLE’S READINGS 

SPEARE.—ST. JAMES'S THEATRE.—Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE_ will read, on MON- 
DAY MORNING, JULY 7th, Shakspeare’s Comedy of the MERRY WIVES OF WIND- 
SOR. Wednesday Morning, July 9, Richard Il, Friday Morning, July 11, Othello. Com- 
mencing each day at Half-past Two o'Clock precisely, Doors open at Two.—Rese ved la, 
70; Boxes, 38; Pit %s.—Private Boxos and Family Tickets may be secured at Mr. MITCHELL'S 
Royal Library, 34, Old Bond-street ; and at the Hox-oilice of the Theatre, 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ SECOND and LAST PER- 
FORMANCES this seasou of CLASSICAL and MODEKN PIANOFORTE MUSIC will 
lace at the New Beethoven Kooms on WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, when he will be as- 
by Miss C. Hayes, Madame Maofarren, Herr brost, Siguori Piatti, Bottesini, Mr. 
Heserved Seats 126; Single Tickets, 84, may be had at all the priucipal music ware- 
houses; and of Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS, 6, Somerset-street, Portman-square. 


k. JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMENT. — LAST 

NIGHTS of the prosent ENTERTAINMENT in LONDON-—Mr, JOUN PARRY will 

give hls NOYES, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL, at the MUSIC HALL, Store-strest, on 

MONDAY EVENING next, JULY 7th, and following Mondays, commencing at Malf-past 

Engit, | Hlekots to bo had at the alusio Shope; Stalls to be had ‘only of Mosers. C. Ollivier, 

‘Lond 42 New Bond-stroot ; and of Messrs. R. Ouivier, 19, Old Boud-strost. Private Boxes 
may be taken at the Hall, 


HE DISTINS—TWELVE CONCERTS.—MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY EVENINGS, at Eight; commencing MONDAY NEX, 
JULY 7th,—Mr DISTIN and SONS will have the honour of performing on their improv 
Sax. Horns, introducing (first time in London) their nowly-invented Euphonic Horns; also 
their favourite Glees and Madrigais, as sung by them before her Majesty, at Balmoral. Vo- 
caliets—Miss O Connor and Mesure ii W and T Dietin, Pianoforte, Mr it A Brown —Royal 
Music Hall, Adelaide-strvet, Strand. Stalls, 26 63; Kesorved Seats, 1s 6d; Promuuade and 
ipper Buleony, 1s. 
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ISTLN’S TWELVE CONCERTS,—Mr. DISTLN and SONS 

will perform, in addition to tha Gperatic Selections, the celebrated CUCKOO GALOP 

on their improved SAX-HOKNS, each Evening, at the ROYAL MUSIC MALL, Strand.— 

‘The above Galop is published by HENKY DISTIN, forthe Piano, with Cornet Avcompanunent, 

prise 34, Pout trea; suid may be had at his Military Auusical Justrumene Manufactory, I, Cran~ 
urn~sireet, Leicoster-square, London. 


GAcRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—EXETER HALL— 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—FRIDAY NEXT, 1th JULY, Haydn's CREATION, Yo- 


calists, Miss Catherine Hayes aud Miss Birch, Mr. Sims Reeves 


much 


and Herr Pormés, The 
chestra, she most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will con-ist of (incloding 16 double 
basses) nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 33; Central Area, numbered seats, 109 


.C.B.—Tho Brethren of the LODGE of RECTITUDE, No, 739, 
. of entertaining General Sir CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, 
G.0.1., &o., lave Commander-in-Chief in India, on MONDAY, the 14th instant, when they 
will be happy to welcome wny members of the eraft who will join them in this mark of re- 
spect to that bighly dist nguisbed Nrother It is requested that applications for tickets may 
be made to Brother M. B. BINGHAM. W.M,, College of the Deaf and Dumb. Rugby, on or b = 
fore the 7th instant, ‘Tho Lodge will open at 2 P.M; Banquet at 4PM. Tickets £1 1s each, 
N B. The K. W. Brother tho Earl Howe, P.G.M. of Warwickshiro, bas summoned a Provincial 
Grand Lodge to meet on the occasion. “All Brethren are expected to appear in full Masonic 
clothing, ~ 


SCOTTISH FETE.—The ANNUAL GATHERING and 
FETE CHAMPETRE of tho SCOTTISH SOCIETY and HANOVER-PARK CLUB will 
fake pivoe, by the kind permission of LORD HOLLAND, in hia Locdship's PARK, at KEN- 
SINGTON, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, the 10th and 11th tostant ; when, in addition to 
the Scoitih Nasional Games, an4 in compliance with the wishes of many dist neuished 
Perens who honoured ihe last gathering with thelr prosoncs, the following Athletic and 
Highly Amusing Old English Sports aad Pastimes will be introduced namely ;—Wrest'ing, 
Pitohing the Bar, Suck Racor, Wheelbarrow Races, Jingling Matches, May-pole and Morris 
Dances.—Programmes, Gratis; and Tickets, 2a. 6d., Ss., and 7s 6d. each ; may be had at ail 
the principal Musicaeliers. JOUN BOUCHER, Honorary Secretary. 
Hanover-park, Peckham, 


and J. FULLER invite the Nobility, Gentry, and the Fo- 


. re of all Nations. on their visit to London, to their GALLERY of FINE ARTS, 
and EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, 
FALI-MALL EAST, trom Nine tlt Dusk. Admission, Is. Catslogut, 6d. 
GEOKGE ¥RIPP, Secretary. 


rae NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOUKS.—The Seventeenth Annual Exhibition is now open at their GALLERY, 53, 
Pall-Mall, near St. James's Palace, from Nine o'clock till dusk. Admission, Is. 

JAMEs FAHEY, Secretary. 


{ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—ROYAL EXHIBI- 


TION.—The CHEAP TRAINS advertised for the month of Jaue will be con- 
tinued during July. For particulars, sce the Company's Bills and Time Books, to be had at 


All stations. 
COUNTIBS KAILWAY.—CHEAP TRIP to 


ASTERN 
CAMBRIDGE, very SUNDAY.—A SPECIAL TRAIN will lea) es ‘Station 

" and due ‘ondonat 
Cc. Pp, RONEY, ‘Secretary. 


;ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—A SPECIAL TRAIN 
will loave BISHOPSGATR STATION at Two o'clock in the Afternoon of BATUR- 
DAYS, Sth, 12th, 19h, wad Ich of JULY, 1851, for LOWESTOFT and YARMOUTH. 


Fares from Loodon & Back, 
Also Starting from at ard 
Class. 
hem. | a. sd] a de 
40] eo} 60) 40 
4 | 90) 80] 60 
580 
ba |lis6 | 0 | 70 
$4 | ore |12 0 | 80 
Phe sald ” ” 6h | wo lm 0 | 96 
Fekeuham . 3, tt 1 | Zap [joe | 0 Jao 6 
Rocwich | ana) ae 70 
ving al mouth ba 
aga feent * if ime jwelae 


Tickets available for the Hetura Jouravy by tbo trains di Y % 
sy dey up a fea the Saterday lowing uate ng on Me 0 amd WOOP 
‘arties chets for Norwich, Yarmouth, or Lowestoft, will be pertitted to alight at 
Cambridge or Biy, and they may reeume Abeir journey bys eras mating train eae up 
the sucovediag Wednesday, without any additional paywent, 


Reserved, 5s; 

6d each; at the Society's Office, in ¥xeter Hall, f Mr. Bowie: Charing~Cross, 
Sd popular Oratorio allt be pecorinad an Riise mee atti eee 
UsiCAL UNION.—EKIGHTH and LAST MATINED— 
TUBSDAY, JULY 8, Half-past ‘Three o'Clock.— E flat, No. 10, Beethoven, 
Hust ta. D, Piano aad Vislontello, Mendelssohn. Quinte, a mince we 1a Sonor eae 
forte Solos—C Hallé. Solo, Contrabasso—Bottesini. Executants: Laub, Deloffre, Hill, Webb, 
Piatti, and Bottesini. Pianoforte—Charies Uallé. Visitors’ Tickets, Half-a~Guinea each; 

dehad at CRAMER and Co s, Regont-strect. Members desirous of subscribing for & proof c 


of M Bat t's Picture, containing portraits of eighteen art! re 
Eames to Mr Ollivier, at the Hoss, next mutage mune yous teen 


commence at Two o'Clock. Single Tiekets, $8; Family Tickets, 
tained at the principal Musicselisrs; and at tho Koyal Academy 
Hanovor-equare. 
POL 
PHILLD Ne Entertainmen 
founded on Miss Mitford's interesting work entithed OUR VILLAGE, on THURSDAY NEXT, 


TDINGLISH GLEES and MADRIGALIS DINU ee 

\NGLISH GLEES and MADRIGALS.—Under the Patron- 
age of ber Most Gracious Majesty.—WILLIS’3 ROOMS, St, James's.—It is 

faily,announced, that in consequence of the great Success which has 

‘the ot English Giees and Madrigals, conducted by Mr Francis, 

Chapel Koy cee ar, by Mrs i, Mr Lockey, Mi Hobbs, Mr 

and Me H Phillips, will be con for a limited periéd und take 

onter : on WEDNESDAY Morning, JULY 9th, 16th, and 23rd. “Doors 

Four) £1 is. Single ved seats), Ss ; Family Tickets (to admit Three) 134. 

‘Which may be A i 

bi ne Cag Det Mr. ee Royal Litcary, at 


; 
: 
HE 


‘4 part of his Grand ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 315, Oxford: 
fant Cacieeenl Dorning Wit bin ibeaircoe whee c Eady will attend 
‘useum is still open for 


LECTRO-BIOLOGY.—Positively the Last Four Nights. 


Mr G W STONE begs to announce that his wonderful ‘periments upon persons 
pany, wakeful state will be but "Four Evenings in Londen vie, MONDAY, 
'ULY 7th; Wednesday, 9h; Friday, Huh and; for the last ‘on Monday, the lathy ag 
the “MARYLEBONE LITHNAKY wad SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, “17, Edward's niveot, 
. The Kev Fisk, from America, the or dLooverer of this 
wonderful +clenco, deiver a Lecture on each of the wbove evenings, Doors at 8, 
a Admission, 18; Roverved Seats, 2s. The last Claas will | 

ul To o'Clons, for the ¢ of giving thorcugh instruction in this 
ally moue of applying it to the 

cure of the 
ation to Be Fk 32, W, ee Sela re! vate instruction, £3 33, on appll~ 


him on the 


pA 
med on the Organ, end which bas received the literate 
is JERUSALEM and tho HOLY LAND, at the ST GLORGE': LER 

CORNER. Dati 2, is) “hadmisaions ley ernie aia 


—The great SACRED DIORAMA of the HOL! A i- 
ar tly exh gl Y LAND and JERUSALEM. The eri- 


accuracy, wd Daguernsot made 
the spot.” Dally ‘as Sand 8. Admission, Is; Pit, ls 6d; Bealls, 26 8d.—-Egyptian ‘all, 


TL SHORTLY SLOSE, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, 

LY.—The GRAND MOVING DIORAMA illustrat N 

OVERLAND ROUTE to OREGON and CALIFOUNLA, serves the Hecioe Bones sey tle 

Ceitioed bar 2 eer hoses eases Dany Senten d Eight e'elocke "Adisisclocs 
Ww . at Twel ‘ . 

Taj atalle, 30, All outstanding var cols WING cares eee : slagea 


BoBeoRps PANORAMA OF THE HOLY CITY OF 
JERUSALEM, and FALLS of NUAGARA.—Now open at BUKFORD'S PANORAMA. 


KOYAL, Leiceater-square, the above astounding and Interesting views, iasion, Is, to 
both views, ia order to meet the it unprecedentad season, LAK] 
ot KILLARNEY, and of LUCERNE, are algo new oper ethinyl gerd 


of RIGUABNER, open. Admiseion, 1s te each elrele, of 


. Behools, kaif price. Open from 10 till dusk. 


‘The Novel Gain om thie duy will 
a with the usmal amusements—tilu- 
n Hall up to 
Curiosities on Roard open to Visitors from TEN tll dusk DAILY. 


Be FORTHCOMING. TOTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN 
exhibited at the ROYAl POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, PULAR LECIURE 
alee! fut Kath ta by a@ series hg pirating DINGIAS te pve by Dr Bach~ 
offer, ‘at Three, and #1 y = 
be ly pa teneny evey vening at O'Clock, in addition to all the oiher Selon: 
parties ooo abn acento we Esmee Me dS ar ae Sa TE 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE KOYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
LL the MOST INTERESTING DEPOSITS at the GREAT 
“ EXHIBITION will, in turn, be LECTURED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC IN- 
SLIfUTION.—The Soe Lectures are on the CHEMISTRY of the MINERALS and CRYs- 
beginning 
on the 


ited by Foucault's experiments. ‘The great economy ei Cooking 
Gasexplained. A'Leciure on the History of the Hi rederiok 
Vocal ikcberations. erdid Dissotving! Views, 


f=) 


Views, Diver and Diving Bell. Xe. — 
Open dally from Half'past Ten till Bive, and from 


7 POLOGiCar: GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK. — The 
URAN UTAN, presented by the 


WELVE to SIX o Cl DAILY, from 


by the Governor of Singapore, is exhibited 5 
lock; together with the ELEPHANT CALF, and tho HIPPOPOTAMUS 
oy his Lhe neg td pare le) of Oe Life Guards will 
form, perm Hall, o'Cloc} 'URD. 
Potloa—-Adaieslon, ONE SHILLING; on Monday, SIXPENCE” oe 


—— | 


“4* For Replies to Correspondents, see page 40 (Half-sheet Supplement). 


®_ * ERRATUM.—At 
Jast line but one, * ited for “Quick,” the name of the silve 


— 
BOOKS, &e. RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


The Cup and the Lip. 3 vols.—Lives of the Queens of England. By Agues Strickland 
——Reid on the Steara-Fngine.-—Hunt’s Handbook talogue. 
onic tis Crake a ne 


618, in the description of the Plate’ 
La is iption of the marie 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 
A GRAND DOUBLE NUMBER 


oF 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEwWs, 


ON THE OCCASION OF 


HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE CITY, 
ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, JULY orn; 
CONTAINING LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF 


The Exterior of the Guildhall, Ilumi- | Decorations in the Guildhall, 
nated. The Royal Throne. 
The Ball in the Guildhall. The Guildhall Crypt, Muminated. 
Also, the following Illustrations :—The Crystal Palace as a Winter G: se 
Meeting of the British Association, at Ipswich: Shrubland Park, Miser Ips- 
gp the yal ater se ee ae Dreadnought Fancy Fair-—Féte 
Beeston le——Croydon New Cattle ‘ket——Australian 
Zoological Society’s Menagerie, &. Becieesia ” 


PRICE OF THE DOUBLE NUMBER, ONE SHILLING. 


*,* The SuppLement, containing the Title-page and Indices to Vol. XVIIT, of 
the ILtvstnaren Loxpon News, will be published on Saturday, a uly 19, 1851, 


wt 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1851, 


and other co’ 
and cheap 
at the price 


not 


and ad 
mode of argument and b; 


the public interest, and by the same 
eae the Sa 


tioned the pri 


But in Sir nec 


argument we are at a loss to discover 
of original books, or as a mere 


authorship. If 


ward’s wake 


encouraged in Britain, himself, 
would, we are sure, be one of the least likely of men to dread foreign 
competition in the book manufacture, argue as & 
rks *, while we can but to seea gentleman of his literary 
Position identifying himself with such a cause, we would ask him 
tosubstitute any article of property for the word “ book” or “manu- 
script,” and then inquire Whether in any honestcommunity a fc er 
should not have the same right as a native? Tetadgen wing bere 
a bale of cotton, ora cargo of tea, or a piece of jewellery, or a warch, 
and sell it, has not the purchaser a legal right to hold and enjoy 
such article? Qught there to be any difference—cun there be any 
difference in a moral point of view, if the article to be sold by the 
foreigner happen to be a manuscript of a book, or a piece of music 


Jury 5, 1851.] 
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intended for publication? British ius does not dread its 
publication, and needs no protection; but a certain clas’ 
of English booksellers, affecting to speak in the interest 
of British authorship, deny the foreigner all right to his 
literary property in this country; and if any member of his 
own trade, having a different opinion, purchase the foreigner’s 
book, and publish it at his risk, they coolly pirate it, and assert 
that the foreigner, having had no right, could not transfer any. 
Upon this principle, if a foreigner pawned his watch in this 
country, an English watchmaker might walk into the pawnbroker’s 
office, and make off with the article. And, withall respect for the 
author of “ Paul Clifford,” we must say that such a principle is some- 
what too much @/a Clifford, or 4 la Turpin, to suit the notions of any 
honourable mercantile community. British authorship needs no pro- 
tection: it will enforce its own right in its own country, and will 
use all honourable means to induce the United States of America 
and other countries to sanction the principle of an international 
copyright ; but it will not commit evil, that good may ensue. The 
world will witness a noble spectacle when all civilised and Christian 
nations shall agree to treat genius as the object of their common 
care and enzouragement; but in this question, as in the great 
question of Free Trade, we trust that England will adhere to the 

rinciple of doing right, no matter what others may do. Sir 
Tdward Lytton does not approve of this principle, either as re- 
gards Free Trade or literature ; for which we are sorry. We are 


convinced, however, that the common sense, as well as the common 
honesty of this country, will pursue, in literature as in trade, the 
right course, notwithstanding all efforts of ignorant or interested 
parties to persuade it to adopt a contrary course. 

The great Chicory question, which boasts the support of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is quite as simple. The grocers have 
lately adopted the practice of mixing chicory, worth 3d, or 4d. a 
pound, with coffee, worth four or five times that sum, and of sell- 
ing the “half-and-half” at thesame price which they would charge 
for the coffee unmixed. They allege that the mixture is really 
better than pure coffee, and that the public like it. Perhaps so ; 
and if they would only carry their kindness to the public so far 
as to sell coffee as coffee, and chicory as chicory, and allow the 
poor public to mix for themselves, there would be no harm done 

_ which could with any justice be laid upon the heads of the grocers, 
But the grocers persist in clutching the knavish profit on the in- 
ferior article; and when the Chancellor of the Exchequer is asked 
to lend his aid to edhone the fraud by authorising the excise- 
officers to exercise the same supervision over coffee, as they now 
do over tea, Sir Charles Wood declines to interfere. His agricul- 
tural friends have discovered that one of the best paying crops that 
can be raised in this country is chicory, and they deprecate all at- 
tempts to prevent the fraud of the grocer, lest the consumption of 
chicory should be diminished, and the British farmer lose a growing 
market. Sir Charles Wood yields to the soft persuasion, although 
it is proved that the relative consumption of coffee has largely dimi- 
nished, to the lossof the revenue, Thus one class of the natives, the 
chicory growers, are protected, and another class, the knavish 
grovers, are encouraged in knayery, in order that the foreign 
article—good coffee—may not find its way to the longing lips of the 
great bulk of the English people, 

The result of the discussion which took place on the subject in the 
House of Commons is a positive disgrace to us as a people. If the 
public desire to drink chicory, by all means let them drink it; and 
we shall rejoice if their predilection for that article should put mo- 
ney into the pockets of the British farmer ; but let it be incumbent 
upon the vendors to vend it as chicory, at the chicory price, and not 
to palm it off upon the easily-cheated multitude as coffee, at an 
overcharge of two or three hundred per cent, It is bad enough 
that such a fraud should be perpetrated ; but it is still worse that 
a man like the Chancellor of the Exchequer should lend all the 
weight and authority of the Government to support it. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


AFFRAY BETWEEN THE MILITARY AND POLICE. 

The Liverpool magistrates were engaged on Tuesday in the investigation of a 
charve of riot, of a very serious character, preferred against twenty-five of the 
piiva‘es of the 91st regiment, at present stationed in that town. 

On Saturday evening lest, some of the soldiers belonging to the 91st, who were 
in an intoxicated state, quarrelled with and were rather severely handled by the 
polics. On Sunday eveniag, the soldiers retaliated, two or three of the police 
Wore maltreated. and the result was, that three of the soldiers were taken into 
custody, and brought before the magistrates on Mondiy morning. Thisseems to 
have irr tated the military, and a body of them succeeded in making their escape 
from barracks on Monday night, with the purpose of making reprisals on the 
civic force for the snpposed insult received by them; and some of them were 
heard to say that the quarrel should not be settl2d until a policeman’s blood had 
been shed, They met at nine o'clock at Hague’s public-house, in Dale-street, 
and soon after sallied out into the street. ‘Their first exploit was to attaek with 
their cross-belts police-officer Duggan (419), who was on duty in Dale-street, and 
they beat him almost to death ; they then rushed up Shaw’s-brow, making a farious 
onslaught on every unfortunate policeman whofell in theirway. By thistime the 
Police had assembled in considerable force, and, attacking in detail the military 
rioters, who had previously detached themselves in small Degen succeeded 
ofectaally in cutting off a junction of the straggling ies ; and, although the 
conflict was kept up with desperate resistance, as each fresh band of soldiers was 
attacked, and the whole neighbourhood was for nearly twe hours kept in a state 
of the greatest apprehension, captures of more than thirty of the soldiers were 
effected by the police, who were reinforced by parties of their own body, that 
Were brought by Mr. Commissioner Dowling to the scene of the riot. At length 
a demand was made at Everton barracks for assistance from the officers of the 
regiment, who promptly despatched several picquets of thirty men each to aid 
in quelling the disturbance. Notwithstanding , however, many of the soldiers 
within the barracks, hearing what had occurred, scaled the wall, and proceeded 
to the reseue of their comrades, about twenty-five of whom had by this time been 
lodged in Rose-hill Bridewell, previous to their being conveyed to the more se- 
cure prison of the borough. Watching, however, the absence of the picquets, 
who had been engaged in clearing the streets, the scattered soldiers again as- 
sembled at Rose-hill just as the van in which their comrades were placed was 
being driven off, and a renewed conflict ensued, in which the police would be- 
yond doubt have suffered the loss of many of their number, as the soldiers were 
using their side-arms with horrible spy ineeors just as those of three 
were recalled and ended the affray. The van was then driven off with great 
speed, accompanied by a large body of police at double quick time, and the pri- 
bere re rere aren any ie gaol of the my an 

jout the night (Monday), however, considerable crowds thronged the 
streets where the affray had been on. as 


got up, pra: fiat & the instant removal of the regiment from Liverpool, 
peas th 


before the on Tuesday that 
with considerable injury, whatever may be the“ set-off” on the other side, 

A --mill at Manchester, belonging to Messrs. Dickson and 
wae bya ta Paeahay. ‘Tha aotden a pimatnsen comes 
spontaneous combustion. : 

Rocuksrer Diocesan Femate Trarsina Inpvsretan Ixstrrv- 
TION.—The foundation-stone of this institution was laid by the Bishop of Ro- 
chester, on Wednesday. The intended building has been designed by Mr. 
Clarke, of Stratford-place. It is in the Elizabethan or Tudor style of archie: 

composed of brick, with Bath stone borders to 
and has a chequered front, similar to the 
build’ of Court 


mated cost is £90 
and, with the 


the long weights, and that 141b, 
lhundredweight should consist of tiguvuvessranl a teeOe 


COURT AND HAUT TON, 


THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

The Court has paid a brief visit to Osborne during the past week, chiefly 
with a view of affording her Majesty's uncle, the King of the Belgians, an op- 
poaaly of witnessing the improvements in progress and completed at the 

joyal marine residence. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, with their illustrious relatives, left town 
on Saturday afternoon, and crossed from Gosport in the Fairy Royal yacht, 
commanded by Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. 

Early on Sunday morning, the Queen and the Prince, with their illustrious 
guests walked in the grounds and park of Osborne. In the afternoon his Serene 
Highness Princs Angustus of Coburg arrived at Osborne on a visit to her 
cee and the Prince, His Serene Highness returned to Claremont early on 

londay. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Due de Brabant and Comte de Flandres, attended 
by Col. de Moerkerke and Sir Robert Carswell, crossed to Portsmouth in the 
Fairy Royal yacht, on Monday, for the purpose of seeing Portsmouth Dockyard. 
Se wend the Court returned to Buckingham Palace, and in the evening 

¢ Opera. 

On Wednesday the Royal visits to the Great Exhibition were resumed. The 
Countess de Neuilly, the Duke de Nemours, and the Prince and Princess de 
Joinville, paid a visit to his Majesty the King of the Belgians, on Wednesday 
afternoon, at Buckingham Palace. In the evening the Queen had a dinner 
party, the company at which included his Majesty the King of 
the Belgians, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, his Royal 
Highness the Duc de Brabant, his Royal Mighness the Comte de Flandres, 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Augustus of Saxe Coburg, his 
Ssrene Highness the Prince of Léwenstein, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Normanby, the Earl of Liverpool, Lady Bloomfield, the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
and Lady Mary Wood, the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Sir Hamilton and 
Lady Seymour, &e. 

On Thursday the King of the Belgians took leave of the Queen and the Prince, 
on his return to the Continent. 


Lord Charles Fitzroy has relieved General Wemyss in the duties 
of Eqnerry-in-Waiting to her Majesty; and Lieut.-Colonel Francis Hugh 
Seymour has relieved Colonel Bouverie in the duties of Equerry-in-Waiting to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


His Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen visited and took leave 
of the members of the Royal family on Wednesday, at their respective resi- 
dences, on his return to the Continent. 

His Excellency the Marquis of Normanby, accompanied by the 
Marchioness, has arrived in London from Paris, and is staying at the Earl of 
Mulgrave’s mansion in Eaton-place. We understand the noble Marquis contem- 
plates a sojourn of about a fortnight in town. 3 ay 

His Excellency the Earl of Westmoreland (the late British Minis- 
ter at Berlin) has arrived in town from Hanover, after paying the King a visit 
en route from the Prussian capital. 

The Earl of Mulgrave has embarked in the Titania yacht on a 
cruise Off the Yorkshire coast. 

Lord Londesborough has become the purchaser of the fine estate of 
the late Mr. Arkwright, situated near the the town of Driffield, in Yorkshire, 
which was sold by auction last week. 

The Duchess Dowager of Bedford gave her first juvenile féte for 
the season on Fhursday last, at Bedford Lodge, Campden-hill, Kensington. 
The party was attended by her Ruyal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester and 
‘upwards of 300 of the nobility, &c., with many of its juvenile scions, 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, fe. 


PREFERMENTS AND APProrntmENTS.—The following appointments 
and preferments have recently been made :—Deanery Itural: the Rev. Charles 
Nairne to the Deancry Rural of Lincoln. Aectories: the Rev. James Drum~- 
mond to the rectory of Achurch with Lilford; the Rev. Newton Spicer to the 
rectory of Byfleet, Surrey; the Hon. and Rev. Latimer Neville to the con- 
solidated rectories of Heydon and Little Chishall, Essex; the Rev. John Grove 
to the rectory of Wollaston, Gloucestershire ;ithe Rev. Thomas Boys Ferris to the 
rectory of Corscombe, Dorset; the Rev. R. W. Randall to the rectories of 
Woollavington and Graffham, Sussex. Vicarages: the Rev. J. Carter to the 
vicarage of Bridekirk, Cumberland; the Rey. George Willcock to the vicarage 
of West Mersea, Essex; the Rev. David Evans to the vicarage of Aberavon, 
with Baglan, Glamorganshire. s 

Testrmontats.—The following gentlemen have lately received 
testimonials of esteem and affection :—The Rev. W. Wright, by his boarders, on 
his resignation of the office of principal of Leamington College. The Rev. John 
Harvey Knapp, from the conzregation of Armley church, Leeds, on his resign- 
ing that curacy. The Rev. Theopilus Bennett, of Withington, Lancashire, from 
the junior teachers of his Sunday school. The Rev. Charles Frederick Booker, 
on resigning St. George curacy, Hulme, Lancashire, from the teachers of the 
Sunday school. The Rev, R, M, Evanson, trom the Sunday school teachers, on his 
resigning the curacy of Christ Church, Accrington, Lancashire. Rey. Charles 
Patten Good, from the tract distributors of Bolsover and two of the late candi- 
dates for confirmation, on his resigning the curacy of that parish. Rev. John 
Howard, of St. Luke, Choriton-upon-Medlock, Lancashire, from the congrega- 
tion. The Rey. J. R. Kenworthy, of Ackworth, Yorkshire, from his choir boys. 
The Rev. J. R. Pe: Bath, from some of the inhabitants, and from his pupils on 
leaving. The Rey. P, Reynolds, of Waterhead, Lancashire, from the Sunday 
school teachers. The Rev. B, L. Cubitt, late curate of Burklesham, Suffolk, 
from the parishioners. The Rev. C. A. Bellie, on laying the foundation-stone of 
anew charch at Hockerill, Bishop’s Stortford. 


ed 
LIEUT.-COL. G. R. P. JARVIS, OF DODDINGTON 
HALL, COUNTY LINCOLN. 


Cox, Janyis, of Doddington Hall, died on the 14th instant, 
aged 77. He was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, and a 
magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Lincolnshire. He 
married twice: first, in 1802, Philadelphia, third daughter 
of Ebenezer Blackwell, Esq.; and, secondly, in 1830, 
Frances, sister of the Right Hon. Wm. Sturges-Bourne, of 
Testwood, Hants. By the former, he leaves, with two 
daughters, Mary-Eden, wife of Major Robert Cole; and 
Anne-Fector, of John Bromhead, Esq., four surviving sons, 
of whom the eldest, George Knollis Jarvis, Esq., of Dod- 
dington Hall, is married to Emily, eldest daughter of the 
Rey. George Thomas Pretyman, Chancellor of Lincoln. 


THE REV. T. GERRARD ANDREWES, M.A. 

Tuts gentleman, who was the son of Dr. Andrewes, Dean of Canterbury, and 
Rector of St. James's, was himself Rector of All Hallows, Bread-street, and St. 
John the Evangelist. He was also for some time Chaplain to the House of 
Commons. The Rev. Mr. Andrewes married, the 10th June, 1819, Miss Eliza- 
beth Catherine Heberden, by whom he leaves three sons and two daughters. He 
died on the 22d ultimo, at his residence, 8, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, and was 
interred in his father’s tomb at Great Bookham, 


SELF-ACTING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


On Saturday, the 21st ult., at St. Martin’s Hall, there was a private exhi« 
bition of the following new instriments—The “ Orchestrion,” the 
“ Chordaulodion,” “ Symphonion,” and “ Trumpet Automaton,” four 
self-acting instruments. There was also exhibited the “ Harmonichord,” 
which is played upon like the organ with manuals and the pedals. Herr 
Kaufmann and his son, the inventors of the above instruments, are from 
Dresden, and for many years have been unremittingly occupied in perfect- 
ing their novel conceptions. Our artists have illustrated the ‘ Orches- 
trion ;” it is the most picturesque in appearance, and most complete in its 
actions of the five instruments, It will be seen from the Engraving it is 
& combination of the brass and wood instruments ; for every one of those 
metallic and wooden tubes has an eloquent speaking voice, The front of 
the lower portion of the case being opened, discovers the percussion in- 
struments, the kettle and military drums, and triangle. The Orchestrion 
was invented by Herr Kaufmann, jun.; it was five years before he had 
completed this marvellous mechanical contrivance, as a substitute for a 
full military orchestra—the tones of flutes, flageolets, clarionets, cornets, 
bugles, trumpets, bassoons, horns, oboes, trombones, drums, &c., being 
most successfully imitated. There can be no mistake—all the in- 
struments depicted in our Illustration actually emit sound, and are by 
no means decorative. How the maker has so ingeniously con- 
trived that the cylinders move with such mathematical exactitude, 
and that the supply of wind (of course, varying for each tube).should be 
80 precisely regulated, is scarcely to be conceived even by the thoroughly 
initiated in matters of mechanics and acoustics, For instance, it is 
almost miraculous to hear the light and shade of this invisible instru- 
mentation, to mark the just gradations of crescendo, diminuendo, and 
sforzando, besides the usual fortes and pianos. We never heard any- 
thing so perfectly astounding as the finale of the “ Don Giovanni: 
shutting one’s eyes, it seemed asif the famed vocal and orchestral 
forces of Costa were exclaiming at one time, with portentous effect, 
“Trema!” In the dance music, the three different times going on in 
the finale were observed with unerring precision, the mechanical agents 
doing what the living artists will rarely accomplish—keep together. 
Nothing could be finer than the Coronation March from Meyerbeer’s 
“ Prophéte.” Godfrey’s Coldstream band must look to their playing, 
for the Orchestrion is a formidable rival, 

Perhaps the most practical instrument for general purposes is the 
Harmonichord, deliciously soft and‘mellow in tone; it is in the form of 
an upright grand pianoforte, and it is stated that its action arises from 
the friction of a cylinder against wire strings. For small churches and 
chapels, and for a chamber organ, the harmonichord is most desirable. 
Herr Kaufmann and Fraulein Kaufmann played on it in turn with 
delicacy and skill. 

Furstenau’s variations on themes from “Tl Flauto Magico,” of Mozart, 

on the Symphonion, was another triumph of mechanical skill, contain- 
ng flutes, piccolo, clarionets, cymbals, and drums, with pianoforte ac- 
eompaniment: the precision with which the chromatic scale, ascending 
and descending is attained, would dismay a Richardson or a Rémusat. 
The Chordaulodion comprises flute and string play. 

The Trumpet Automaton is a figure not unlike Mario in the “ Puri- 
tani,” with the instrument at its mouth. It was invented many years 
ago by Herr Kaufmann, and won the admiration of Carl Maria 
Von Weber. What is most remarkable and inconceivable in this ex- 
traordinary piece of mechanism, is, that it produces double sounds of 
equal strength and purity, and flourishes in octaves, tierces, quints, &c.y 
are heard. Perhaps this acoustic curiosity may supply some key to 
Vivier’s wondrous horn effects, certain notes aecompanying particular 
chords. If this discovery should be established, that one instrument 
can do the same with equal perfection as two instruments, it may lead to 
something, as natural intonation may surely effect what a piece of ma- 


Eriscorau Surrort or Dissent.—The Westmorland Gazette states 
that the Bishop of Durham has subscribed £15 towards an Independent chapel 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The following is a copy of his Lordship’s letter 


transmitting his donation: 
4, Upper Portland-place, June 7. 
Sir,—Although with ample means at my disposal, I can scarcely satisfy the de- 
mands of my own Church and my own poopley yet I have never forgotisn that all 
Christians are brethren, and that, however we may ditfer as to the moaning of Scripture 
ints of doctrine or discipline, vory few Protestants fall to inculeato what is ¢s- 


‘upon some 
ential in intianity. I am painful'y aware of the spiritual destitution of Newcastle, of its 
increasing population, and of the pains which hed been taken to dissominate infidelity and 
socialism; I cannot, therefore, feel myself justified in restating your appeal on behalf of a 
more spacious and commodious place of worship, and espesially for a establishment of 
schools in the principles of revealed religion. Towards those joint purposes, you and 
the congregation will be pleased to accept the enclosed cheque. I am, me on ‘obedient 
servant, |. DUNELM. 
James Wilson, Esq. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED, 


THE EARL OF DERBY. 

Epwarp Suita Sranuer, thir- 
teenth Earl of Derby, Baron Stan- 
ley of Bickerstaffe, and a Baronet, 
Lord-Lieutenant, Vice-Admiral, and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of 
Lancaster, and a Knight of the Gar- 
ter, was the elder son of Edward, 
the twelfth Earl, and his only son, 
by his first wife, Elizabeth, only 
danghter of James, sixth Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon. He was 
born on the 2Ist April, 1775. He 
une, 1798, his 


seco! 
Hornby, by whom (who died the 16th June, 1817) he had three sons and four 
daughters. His Lordship, who had been created Baron Stanley, of Bicker- 
stafie, in the county of Lancaster, by letters-patent dated the 22d of Oc- 
seer eae) inherited th2 Earldom at the decease of his father, the 


predilec- 
He 


was of 

benevolence and hospitality were almost without bounds, and he was 
yery generally and sincerely esteemed and beloved; his demise will be 
severely felt. His Lordship died at his seat, Scbieg fi good Lancashire, 
on the 30th ultimo, in the 77th year of his age. His death-bed was surrounded 
succeeded in his honours by his eldest and Pid le oe 


ley, 

ptember, 1844, and who is now the 
fourteenth Earl of Derby, TI! resent Earl is in his 53d year, is mar- 
ried to Emma Caroline, second iter of Lord Skelmersdale, and has issue 
two sons andadanghter. The elder son, now Lord Stanley, is M.P. for West 


LADY DEANE, 
Exiza, wife of Sir Thomas Deane, of Dundanion Castle, High Sheriff of Cork, died 
in Dublin, on the 8th inst., in her 51st year. To all that adorned the Christian 
character, her Ladyship added the highest intellectual accomplishments. She wa 
well known as a amateur artist; and, asa benefactress to 
the poor of her district, she will long be remembered and lamented, At the time 
of the famine in Ireland her exertions were unceasing, and she taught the female 
poor to earn food by the industry of their own hands. The deep sorrow at her 
ve of 150 of her crochet-workers bore testimony to this fact, as well as to the 
ed orbs of the late Robert O'Callaghan Ni enham, Esq., ard 
was ter fewenham, Esq., ar: 
oc sir Kaward Noweuliaw of Belchuos co, Davin : 


chinery can do, 

We have as yet referred specially to the execution of each instru- 
ment, but the greatest marvel was when the Harmonichord, played by 
Herr Kaufmann}, and the four mechanical instruments, all were heard 
at one time in a fantasia on our national melodies. This is truly a mi- 
racle, for sometimes one instrument is heard as a solo, and the other 
relieves it at the exact stand; then two go together, and finally all the 
works are in movement, keeping exact time, and each one having its 
special duty to perform. The triumph of mechanical ingenuity can no 
further go, and the visit of Herr Kaufmann and his son to this country 
will no doubt be patronised largely. Their difficulties must have been 
enormous; first, in the just investigation of sound; and, secondly, in its 
application by mechanical means. To construct such instruments without 
models, for they are quite original, the maker must be a musician, a 
mechanic, a mathematician, and a philosopher. 

The first public performance was on Tuesday, the 24th ult., the in- 
struments having been exhibited on the 11th ult. at Buckingham Palace 
before her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal family. On their way 
to this country, Herr Kaufmann and son gave concerts, with the greatest 
success, at Leipzick and Hamburg. 

There was to have been a second concert at St. Martin’s Hall, on the 
27th ult., but her Majesty having been graciously pleased to command a 
second performance, at Buckingham Palace, on the morning of that day, 
the entertainment was postponed to last Monday, a notice of which will 
be found under the head of “ Music.” 

Our artists, in addition to the Orchestrion described above, have de- 
picted the execution of the Self-acting Instruments before the Queen and 
Prince Albert, the King of the Belgians, and the Royal Family, on 
Friday. The Royal amateurs expressed their high gratification at the 
quality and ingenuity of the inventions, and complimented Herr Kauf- 
mann and Son on their success. 

———————, 
MONSTER RHODODENDRON, 


In the beautiful “ American Garden” of the Royal Botanic Society, 
Regent’s-park, is now to be seen a magnificent example of skilful culti- 
vation, viz. the large standard Rhododendron belonging to the collec- 
tion of Mr. John Waterer, of the American Nursery, Bagshot. This 
plant, or rather tree, is about forty years old, twelve feet high, and thirty 
feet in circumference. When in its greatest beauty it is literally 
covered with delicate rose-coloured blossoms, Foreigners who have seen 
it, state that, were such an object exhibited in St. Petersburgh, Berlin, 
or Vienna, it would of itself attract crowds of admirers. One remark- 
able incident in its history is, that only a few weeks ago it was luxu- 
riating in Mr. Waterer’s beautiful grounds at Bagshot, about thirty miles 
from don; yet it looks as if it had grown without interruption in its 
present position for several years. 

In connexion with the subject of our Illustration, a few words on the 
“American Plants” exhibited at the Botanic Society's Gardens here 
may not be out of place. Many persons are under the erroneous im- 
pression, that these plants, instead of haying been raised and grown in 
the county of Surrey, are a direct contribution from our Transatlantic 
friends; and there are even instances of the exhibitors themselves 
having been taken for genuine citizens of the great Western Republic. 
It may, therefore, be desirable to state, for the information of the general 
reader, that many of the plants of which this exhibition is composed 
were originally obtained from North America. The greater number of the 
best varieties of Rhododendron have, however, been raised in this country, 
through the process of hybridizing, from those species which were first 
introduced into England from the same quarter. But various countries 
in Europe have also had a share in enriching our lawns and shrubberies 
im aglish gardcod during the last Tew years. ‘The ® rycen om 

in Eng! 8 ie years. more ¢ 
besides the Rhododendron, are the Kalmia and Azalea, both the 
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most part indigenous to different places on the American continent, 
The Kalmia is a plant of rare beauty; the flowers are much 
smaller than those of the other two genera named, and also 
later in opening: though less gorgeous, they are, perhaps, more 
admired, for their delicate tints and singular form. The hardy 
Azaleas (are distinguished from those of Indian origin by the term 
vontica or Ghent. Their more common colours are orange, scarlet, and 
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MONSTER RHODODENDEON, GROWN AT THE AMERICAN NURSERY, BAGSHOT.—(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 
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white ; and nothing can be more effective fora rich and varied display. 
Some of the white sorts are also deliciously fragrant—a property which 
the others, with one or two exceptions, do not possess. 

Several other genera belonging to the same natural order are also re- 
presented in the different collections here; but the grand display is 
essentially formed by the Rhododendrons, 

The whole exhibition is under canvas, and occupies about three- 
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SON’S GRAND MUSICAL PERFORMANCE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE.—(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 


quarters or an acre; and the plants, which are arranged in an easy and 
natural manner, are supplied fresh from the nurseries at Bagshot on 
every occasion. The exhibitors are Mr. Waterer, Mr. Baker, and Messrs 
Standish and Noble, whose united collections, about the middle of June 
form a display of the most magnificent character. 

This exhibition has been visited by her Majesty, Prince Albert, and 
the King of the Belgians, 
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GRAND NATIONAL ARCHERY MEETING AT LEAMINGTON.—SHOOTING FOR THE LADIES’ FRIZE. 


GRAND NATIONAL ARCHERY MEETING AT LEAMINGTON. 


‘Wirutn the last seven years the attempts to revive the public taste for ar- 
chery have been very successful. In 1844, 1845, and 1846, assemblages of 
archers from various counties took place at York; in 1847, 1848, and 1849, the 
scene was changed to Derby; and in 1850 to Edinburgh, where it was deter- 
mined that the next great gathering should take place at Leamington, in com- 
pliance with a requisition presented from the county of Warwick to the com- 
mittee of the National Society, 

During the two years since which steps were first taken to secure to Leaming- 
ton this distinction, the local committee have displayed great energy in the pro- 
secution of their object, as is strikingly shown by their having obtained a list of 
patrons, containing the names of npwards of one hundred of the nobility and 
gentry of the county ; amongst the most distinguished of whom we find those of 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of Aylesford, the Earl 
and Countess of Bradford, the Farl of Denbigh, the Earl of Buchan, Earl Somers, 
Countess of Farnham, Lord and Lady Leigh, Viscount and Viscountess Lifford, 
Viscount Newport, Lord and ensh Somerville, Lord and Lady Guernsey, Lady 
Emily Harding, Lady Charlote Palmer, Lady Elizabeth Boultbee, the Hon. 
Charles and Mrs, Bertie Percy, the Hon. Charles Lennox Butler, Sir William 
and Lady Hartopp, Lady Mordannt, Lady Cave Brown Cave, Lady Duberly, 
Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart., Sir Robert Throckmorton, Bart., Sir“ Theophilus 
Biddulph, Bart., Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P.,and Sir Charles Douglas, M.P, 

, Few plaees offer so many objects of attraction as Leamington ; the facilities 
Li Bere! from every part of the kingdom—the numerous and various conve- 

ices in hotels, boarding-honses, and private aperenent: te beauty of its 
scenery, with its delightful walks—the interest of its neighbourhood, and easy 
access to Warwick Castle, Kenilworth Castle, Guy's Cliff, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Coombe Abbey, Stoneleigh Abbey, Charlecote, Hampton Lucy, and a host of 
other places of like interest, all contributing to the amusement of its visitors. 
To archers there was the additional recommendation that the local committee 
had succeeded in obtaining a county subscription of nearly £400—being at least 
three-fourths more than was ever contributed in any previous year from such a 
source—and thus enabled the committee to announcea list of prizes of about 
£500 in value, to be distributed in plate or jewellery, and to be selected by the 
winners. There was also the champion’s gold medal, as heretofore; besides 
four local prizes offered exclusively for residents in the county of Warwick. 

The meeting was fixed for Wednesday and Thursday week; and, after a 
meeting held at the Regent Hotel, on Tuesday evening, where the lots for the 
target tickets were drawn, it became known that eightcen targets wonld be 
pitched for 93 gentlemen, and six for 33 ladies, making in the whole 126 com- 

_petitors—a number greater than any preceding year had witnessed, except 1846, 
when the principal prize at York was valued at 100 guineas. There was this 
year also a considerable increase in the amount ef the rewards of honour, com- 
pared with those given at Edinburgh, where the total value of the prizes was 
£341; and a larger number of ladies were to contest for the honour of the field 
than had ever before been witnessed at such a festival. 

: The prize jewellery and plate, exhibited at Messrs. Bright’s establishment, in 
the Lower Parade, consisted of solid silver corner dishes, in sets of four; silver 
tea-kettles, with lamps and stands, and silver tea and coffee services. There were 
also silver waiters of every pattern, from eight to twenty-four inchesin diameter ; 
claret jugs, some entirely silver, and others of Bohemian glass and crystal. 
To these may be added tankards and cups, chased and engraved with rural, 
pe cami and toxopholite subjects; copies of Benvenuto Cellini, &e. ; 
silver caster frames, inkstands, cake-baskets and fruit-dishes, cream-ewers, 
toast-racks, egg-frames; clocks and candelabra, in or moulu and bronze, &e. 

. For the Ladies’ Prizes were tastefully arranged a rich selection of gold brace- 
lets, set with diamonds, pearls, carbuncles, and ruby garnets; gold and ena- 
melled watches ; jewel-caskets in buhl, nacre, and oxidised silver work; tables 
and jardinieres in buhl, together with an endless variety of brooches. 

. The Ornamental Wovden Spoon” was also shown at this establishment, 
Ba: stem of the spoon is a clown’s figure, with fool’s cap and bells, terminating 

the bowl, which is formed of the body of a goose; the head of the goose is 
pierced down by an arrow, and forms the centre of the stem. The clown is de- 
corated with a medal engraved “ Grand National Archery Meeting, 1851.” 


The arrival of visitors commenced on Tuesday evening, when the principal — 


hotels received archers and other visitants from Edinburgh, Glasgo 
ee of Scotland; from Ireland and Wales; from London, Yorkshire, Durham, 

jancashire, Kent, Devon, Norfolk, Berkshire, Sussex, Derbyshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Staff , Bucks, Northamptonshire, and other provinces, 
whose names included some Cay most expert and influential bowmen of the 
day. Their numbers were still further augmented throughout the following 
day, ae the ‘special trains from different parts brought into Leamington 
several thousand ' 


persons. 2 
G __ Fresr Day’s SHoorina, 
The spot ect ae se eee ce ee was bares Parr and Wisden's 
cricket-ground, com an area of | acres. and a ‘ious inn 
inclosure for the archers were ran, ie eeatragr 


gentlemen and six for ladies; and to this inclosed space the subscribers to the 


w, and many 


meeting were admitted by ticket. ‘The remainder of the ground was so_ 


pies ae ie Lope ieee rae = bets sep view of the whole of the 
; Ont ; side, to w! jon Was obtained ata moderat 
ahi erected three tents, in front of which were hoisted ne @ 
Santana union-jack. There were, also, various other ten 
formance, 


3 and the German 
band enlivened the scene by their perf : 


the TI 


Secretaries ene, a place at each of 
Esq., 
: weather 
canine to the well-directed arrow; but, as the day progressed, some close 
a : 


ensued, and many feats of skill dexterity were |, e6pe- 
‘target 18, between the champion, Mr. Ford, with Mr. We foes Mr. 

C. Garnett (Royal lites), Mr. Muir (Salisbury Archers), and Mr. A 2. 

(West Norfolk Bowmen), all ied archers. 3 t ieee. 

ach o'clock the shooting the inept Gia robe 
Ue candor eee aes ets, the ladies commencing 

pep este he sone the targets, cing 
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ged, north and south, eighteen targets for’. 


the Royal stan- + 


The shooting by the ladies, of four dozen arrows at 60 yards, was succeeded by 
two dozen at 50 yards, and each was pronou.ced by the best judges to be of a 
superior description, 

ie sport terminated shortly before six o’clock. The shooting of the gentle- 
men, taken as a whole, was of a very excellent character, Several very central 
hits were made at 100, 80, and 60 yards. 

In the evening there was a grand display of fireworks by Darby, in the 
Jephson Gardens, 

Seconp Day. 


The weather on Monday was again favourable. As soon as the gentlemen had 
concluded the discharge of their six dozen arrows at 100 yards, and luncheon 
had been served, the usual meeting of Archers was held in the Visitors’ Tent, to 
make arrangements for the ensuing year; and the motion, “ That their meet- 
ing be heli in Leamington next year,” was carried by acclamation. 

After some resolutions had becn passed complimentary to the gentlemen who 
had conducted the business of the meeting, the shooting was resumed by the 
gentlemen at eighty and sixty yards, and by the ladies at fifty and sixty yards. 
The graceful style in which the ladies discharged their arrows, and the excellent 
manner in which they made their “hits,” rendered their shooting throughout the 
day much superior to that of the gentlemen. 

_in the afternoon, the band of the 4th, King’s Own Regiment, played severa 
pieces, The shooting did not terminate till near six o’clock. 

In the evening there was a Grand Dress Ball at the Royal Assembly-Rooms, 
which was attended by about 300 persons, among whom were many of the most 
distinguished county families, and some of the leading competitors in the archery 
amusements of the National meeting. 


The prizes were declared in the ball-room, about two o'clock, by Mr. Luard 
hon. secretary. 

‘The principal prizes for ladies were gained as follo 
Archers; 201. Miss Thursfield, Stour Vale Archers; 12/., Miss Harding, Warwickshire; \02,, 
‘Miss Peel, Worcestershire Archers; 8l., Mrs W Miller, Oxfordshire; 8/,, Mis F Palmer, 
Warwickshire. Gentlemen's Prizes:—42., Mr H A Ford, Royal Toxepholite Socie > 
Mr Bramhall, West Norfolk Bowmen; 311.'10a., Mr Heath, Fraternity of St George; A00., Mr 
P Muir, Salisbury (Edinburgh) Archers; 2i/., Mr Henry Garnett, Lichfield Archers: 201, Mr W 
Peters, Royal Toxopholite Society; 17L. 7s, Mr H Steward. York Archers; 17/. Mr Holland, 
Pilkington Archers; 16/. 16s, Mr Heath, jun.; 16, Mr Hiltow, Cheetham: hill Archers: 151. 153, 
Mr Hutchons. Camden Arehers; 15U., Mr Willis, Queen's Park (Brighton) Archers; 121, Major 
Nixon; |21., Major Clowes. Worcestershire Archers; 101, Mr A P Moore, Wont Norfolk Bow- 
men; 101., Mr Bedford, Woodmen of Arden; 101., Mr Davison, Worcestershire Archers: 100. 
Mr R Clark, Salisbury Archers; 101, Mr W W Hargrove, York Archers; 101, Mr Graham 
More, Salisbury Archers. An ornamental wooden spoon for the greatest number of whites, 
to Mr G Ollicr, Cheetham-hill Archers. Local Prizes:—121, Mr Garnett. woodmen of Arden; 
81, Mr. g Wilkinson, ‘Neville's-cross Archers. The Chumpion's Gold Medal is still retained b 
MrHA 


:—251., Miss Villers, Worcestershire 


ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB. 


The race for the Grand Challenge Cup on Wednesday (last week) created, as 
usual, considerable interest among yachtmen, and the extreme fineness of the 
weather rendered the day’s trip most pleasurable to visitors, a vast number of 
whom were present. The Ruby, chartered by the club for the occasion, was 
threnged with a fashionable assemblage; besides which, the Marquis of Angle- 

sey’s Peari, with her noble owner on board, to whom the customary honour 


frHE “VOI ANTE,” WINNER OF THE ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB GRAND CHALLENGE CUP, 
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wera done by the club, and duly responded to, the Vancy Dawson, the Ino, Para 
gon, Fleur de Romulus, Cynthia, Frolic, and other celebrated yachts, ac- 


he following were found at their moorings at Erith to sail to the Nore Light 
and back—half a minute per ton being allowed by tho larger to the smaller 
eraft : 
Yeout. Tons 


Flag, 
Blue, diagonal red cross 
Mr It Hell, wou Ted and white stripes 
3) Southampton Mr H Lambron ‘Blue ground, ram's hoad yellow 
quito 4 London Lord Londeaborough Blue pierced white, red Maltese crore 


Oxner's Name, 
Mr Rt Bell, Jun 


Vilanto 5) Lon jon Mr JL Craigie Whito flag i 
Tho qualifications of the first four of these are well known. The Volante 
8 what in racing phraseology is termed a “dark boat.” Her spirited 


owner, Mr. Craigie, within the last six weeks availed himself of the services 
of Mr, Harvey, of Ip»wich, to preduse something worthy the praise of the ex- 
perienced yachtmen, and the Volante, the offspring of his labours, on this day 
mude her débit, That she is extremely fast in a light wind, bothin running 
and beating, the result clearly shows, 

The start took place at tlh. 62m. 42s., there being alight wind from W.N.W. 
As the wind was right abaft imme tiately they swung, there was but little 
or no advantage in the stations. Ajl canted round at the same moment, and, 
although the usual alacrity was displayed in setting their canvas on all 
hands, the Secret was a trifly quicker than the others, and, consequently, led 
out a trifle in advance ‘Ihe others were all in acluster, but when they got 
well under weigh the Volante began to look very lively, us also did the Cygnet, 
both of which displaced the Secret, the Meroine being astern of all, At Purtivet, 
the Volante, Mosquito, and ret \iveraliy run abreast of each other on the Kent 
side, when the /eroine, bringing down 4 nice light breeze with her, added her 
presence to the fubleaw, In afew minutes the Volante began to steal away, 
and on reaching Gravesend Reach showe! a good lead, which she retained all 
the way dowa, the //eroine ranuing into a second place, the others astern not 
being quite so well favoured, They rounded the Nore Light in the following 
order :— 


The boats turned into the s 
second short-board on the Essex 


ide the Mosquito went to windward of the 
Heroine, av ‘ond p The Volante shifted her topsall with a 
to Deut io. In the third board, after rounding, the 
to windward, and then the Cygnet came up to the 
latter, and challenged her, Some very smart sailing followed, which elicited much 
praise. The Cygnet passed the ZTeroine to leaward, and then, with a front of only a 


fow yards, wencabout; the eroine necessarily followed suit, asa foul wouldother- 
wise, in all probability, have resulted, and the deroing still kept the windward 
position; but, after a few more miuntes of very interesting work, made along board 
to try her fortune with “ the breezes,” and upon aguin nearing the shore, where 
she had left the others, found herself astern, The wind in coming up so died off 


as to retard the match very much towards the finish, Ths Volante retained 


her lead throughout, although menaced by the * time scale.” They came 
in thus:— 
iH. M.S. 
Volant» (winner) * - 9 6 6 
Cyguet 1 2 17 
Divequito wo 9 0 


Immediately after the conclusion of the race the steamers returned to London. 


THE THEATRES. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

Bellini’s * Norma” was performed, for the fifth time, on Saturday night, fol- 
owed by the second representation of tie selections from Gaeeco’s * Prova d'un 
Opera Seria ;" Mdile. Ferraris and Marle Taglioni were the stars of the ballet, 

The eighth performance of Anber’s grand opera, " Il Prodigo,” with its 
powerful cast, and magnificont mise ea scene, on Tuesday night, by special de- 
sird. filled the honse with Royalty, rank, and fashion. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, who arrived from Osborne during the day, ware present, accompanied 
by the King of tho Belgians, and his sons the Duc de Brabant and the Comte 
do Flanores. The Duchess of Kent, avcompanied by Count Otho and Count 
Kodolph de Stoiberz. and the Duke of Cambridge, also visited the theatre, 
Madaine Sontag and Madame Ugalde, Signori Gardoni and Coletti, and M. Massol, 
with the expressive pantomime and elegant dancing of Mdile. Rosati, formed a 
fine ensemble for this beantifal work, 

Owilug to the m ce fthe long rehearsal on Wednesday, for Thaiberg’s new 
opera, the soirde extraordinaire did not take place, and last night che announced 
performance was given up, on account of the extensive preparations for her Ma- 
Jesty's State visit, this evening, 

On Thursday night was prodaced tho sixth novelty of the present unparalleled 
seuson of activity by the management, namely, “ Florinda; or,the Moors in 
Spain,” the music composad by the renowned pianist, Sigismand Thalberg, and 
the libretto written by the famed Scribe; Giannone, the Italian poet, having 
supplied the sweet Tuscan adaptation. Mr. Charles Marshall again exhibits 
some beautiful scenery ; and the discriuinating taste and Jadgment of Mr, A, Har- 
ris have been admirably excreived in the action of the opera and in the processions 
and groupings. The following distribution of the principal characters will show its 
power and strength» —Count Julian (Governor of Ceuta), Siz. Lablache; Florinda 
(his danghter), Mdlie, Sotie Cenvelli; Rodrigo (King of the Goths), Sig. Calzolari ; 
Teodomiro (his page). Mille, Marie Cruvelli (her first appearance in this country 
on this stage) ; Fuvilla (son of Count Julian), Mr. Sims Reeves; Munuzza (Chief 
of the Moors), Sig. Coletti. 

The opening seene is aa encampment of Moors under the walls of Ceuta, 
Tho solviers sing a chorus in hononr of Afunusza, before whom is brought a 
warrior who declares himself to be Ben Amet, chief of the Abencerrages. Afu- 
nusza avows his pi sts for the subjugation of Spain, and hints at a plan to 
acquire Ceuta, daring a three days’ trace with Count Julian, its governor. After 
Munuzea’s oxit, we learn that the unknown is Rodrigo, disguised as Ben Amet, 
whom he has plain, The page Teodomire accompanies the King, who has saved 
a lady irom a mountain torrent The tournament given by dfunuzza is about 
to commence: Count Julian sends his son, Faville, and Morinda, to the military 
festival odrigo recognises in her the lady he has saved; and her brother 


is displeased at the nosion of her liking an Arab warrior, A quintet of mingled 
emotions, cl ly constructed, ensues. The declaration of Munuzza, that Ben 
Amet, the destroyer of the Clir.stians, is present, terrifies Plorinda; and a warm 


altercation takes phige berween hee brother and Rodriyo, the assumed Arab, 
forming the sul joct of the finale; a march to the tourneycouciudmg the first act. 

The second act begins with # chorus of nuns in the convent of St. Irene, to 
which Fioriada has retired, on the discovery that her affections had been fixed 
on one of the Vobanmedan faith. Her futher, in a duo, valuly strives to change 
her resolution, but applauds her lef.y purpose. Florinda has a grand scena, which 
Is tollowed by the sudden entrance of Aodrige, who is resolyed to carry her off, 
When he states that he iva Christian, she declares her love for him at once ; but 
when he hints that ther, is a fatal obstacle to prevent their marriage, she bursts 
forth into exclamations of centempt and abhorrence. During their stormy con- 
ference, the brethren and nuns enter and anathemati-e the intidel intruder, and a 
finale of imposing effect ends the act, Aourigo carrying the Castilian maiden 
duspite of all opposition. 

The third act opens in the chamber of Count Jutian, who is in deep afiliction 
at hiv daughter's abduction. Afunueea has an interview with the Governor of 
Andalusia and the African possessions of the Goths. The Chief of the Moors 
places in Julian's hands a letter from the King, appointing him successor to the 
government of Andalusia; but the Count refuses to jom Munuzza, although 
shocked at his Mooarch's ingratitude. avila annoances Rudrigo’s arrival at 
Ceuta ; but darng the heroic and loyal appeal to urms of the son, floriada 
rushes in, fiantic with grief atthe ontrage of Kodrigo, which she communicates 
to her father and brother in a trio, all vowing vengeance, In the grand 
square of Ceuta Rodrigo arrives in state, saluted by a loyal chorus, and a 
characteristic Moorish divertissement, by M. Paul Taglioni, with chorus, takes 
place. Count Julian and h’s two children apply to the Monarch for justice, and 
Florinda vecogni-es in him Ler betrayer. A quintet and concerted piece of tell- 
ing passages are heard at this fine dramatic situation, #avula asks permission 
of his King to challenge him to mortal combat, which the Monarch grants, 
albeit, to quote the libretto, ** Remorse so cruel cats deep in lus bosom ;” and 
with this finale the act drop falls, 

In the fourth act there is a scene in Count Julian's palace, during which 
Florinda sings an air of sleep to the wounded Faviéla, who has been worsted in 
the duel with the King. Count Julian, ia a duo with his son, discloses his in- 
tention to betray Ceuta to the Muors, as his revenge ; favilla, however, 
Protests against this act of disnonour to their native land, the father in 
his turx complaining that his son has more patriotism than filial duty and 
affection, Morinda introdaces an unkuown knight—it is Kodrigo; he professes 
his penitence for the past, and offers to make orinda Queen of the Goths, but 
the Moors are at the gates of Ceuta, and Julians treason is irrepa~ 
rable. The concerted piece is here again replete with the conflicting 
emotions of tha principals, the remerse of Julian, the rage of Rodrigo at 
his subject's treason, florinda’s und Favilla’s repudistion of their father's 
crime. Rodrigo rushes to the contlict, followed by Count Julian, and 
Florinda describes, from a loop-hole, the deadly struggle between the Moors and 
Christians, the former led by Auauzza. The brother and sister sing a prayer 
for the viet ry of the cross over the crescent; but the battle is renewed, and 
she sees the Monar.h full, to rescue whom favilla resolves to e 
Aunuzea enters in triumph with Count Julian, who sees his son die, and in 
an agony of shame and desperation falls on the lifeless body, having rejected 
the presents of the Moors for delivering the gates of Spain, Whilst the Moors 
chaunt their victory, Rodrigo and Florinda escape in the , and the 
curtain descends, 

‘Thalberg’s composition must be heard more than once to appreciate its attri- 
‘utes. Our present impression is, that he shinesmore in concerted pieces than 
fn single airs, that he has higher skill to construct“dramatic and massive situa- 
tions than to describe individual emotion. As might have been anticipated, the 
orchestration is that of a h master; he has studied the peculiar chara: 
teristics of eac' 1strument carefully. To combine large orchestral masses in 
one whole can only be acquired by 4 long experience. Tie has studied to invest 
the music with a couleur locate; but in doing this he has, perhaps, been at times 
Monotonous, on account of the constant use of the minor key: the 
odies of the Moors are melaucholy in their imagery, 


The overture was encored ; it has three movements, and is more symphonic than 
éramatic in form, The oboe is much employed, as indeed throughout the opera. 
The quintet in the first act, sung by the sisters Cruvelli, Calzolari, Reeves, and 
Coletti ; the duettino in the second act, ‘* O luce,” a charming composition, sung 
by Mdille. Sofie Crnvelli and Calzolari , the aria, in the third act, the appeal to 
arms, vigorously rendered by Mr. Sims Reeves ; and the quartet, in the last act 
given by Mdlle.S. Crnvetli, Calzolari, Sims Reeves, and Lablache, were the encores. 
Lablache’s Count Julian is one of his finest creations; it was remarkably 
grand, dignified, and tonching. His air “Ah! dal cielo!” was sublimely 
sung; and his share of the quatuor in the finale of the fourth act was 
wonderfully delivered. Mdlle, Sofie Crnyvelli’s Florinda has much merit; 
bat it is more a bold sketch, at present, than a finished picture. Her 
attitude in the recognition of Rodrigo in the convent scene, was 
her best point, and was deservedly applanded. Coletti, Calzolari, and Sims 
Reeves exerted themselves successfully, Her Majesty and Prince Albert were 
present, and applauded Thalberg when recalled at the end of the third act, The 
composer was again led forward atthe end of the opera by his father-in-law, 
Lablache, and was muchcheered. Her Majesty has commanded “ Florinda” for 
this evening’s State visit. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Bellini’s “‘ Norma" was represented for the third time on Saturday night, with 
Grisi’s sublime impersonation of the Priestess, Tamberlik’s Poilie, and Formes’ 
Ov oveso. A Mdlle, Morra made her débd¢ in the part of Adalgisa; but she proved 
to be such a thorough novice, and so perfectly inadequate to fuldl the part, that 
it 4s quite useless to dwell on the failure, for such it was. A good comprimaria 
and efficient seconda donna are absolute wants xt this establishment, the three 
artistes exgaged for these duties not being such as the subscribers have a right to 
expect. The giving of one act of Beethoven’s “ Fidelio” after “* Norma” 
was a great mistake. There are certain works, which it is utter 
profanation to meddle with in the way of excision; and the “ Fidelio” 
and “Don Giovanni" ara of this class, Beethoven has, unfortunately, only 
left one opera, and that one ought to be treated by a Direction with pro- 
found respect, and should be presented in its entirety or notatall, Itis an 
act of pesitive vandalism, in the worst taste, suggested by the most mercenary 
Spirit, that could think for a moment of rendering a single act of ** Fidelio,” and 
thus destroy the unity of the musica! ideas 80 wonderfully conceived by its im- 
mortal writer, c 

On Tuesday night, Meyerbeer’s “ Prophite,” adjourned through the illness of 
Mario, was presented for the second time. Tie tunor is not yet himself, and was 
certainly not in a condition to do justice to the character of Jean of Leyden. The 
text was twisted, turned, and transformed to suit the exigences of the tenor’s 
lack of physical means, in a very discreditable manner. If Mario be not ready 
t) sing the music as Meyerbeer had written it. the work had better not be per- 
formed at all. The score was sufficiently hacked about originally, without the 
mutilations resorted to on Tuesday night. Herr Formts may no: like the part 
of the chief Anabaptist, but that is no reason why he should walk through it like 
an automaton, and dress it more youthfully than his two colleagues.  Stigelli is 
an improvement certainly on Mei and Maraltias the tenor Anabaptist, but he 
is not so good as Gueymard, of Paris, who makes quite a cha- 
racter of Giona, little as it is, showing what a true artist can al- 
Ways effect, even with the slightest materials. Madame Cas‘ellan’s Bertha 
is charmingly sung; she has wonderfally ameliorated her rendering of the 
Dstch maiden since her original creation of the part m Paris. The sablime 
picture of the devoted ard devotional mother, the stinple and dignified /Ydés, is 
still as perfect as ever in the hands of the gifted child of genius, Madame Viardot. 
This great artiste—in every phasis of the drama, in every bar #f the mnsic— 
indicated that ner great ineatal gifts and vocal attainments, surveyed as a 
whole, are unrivalled on the lyric stage. Nothing that the oldest 
Opera frequenter may recollect, can surpass in sublimity her Fidds, 
It is altogether matchless in conception and in wondrous executio: 
from the earliest arrival of Fidds on the siage, full of maternal joy at the ap- 
proaching union of her son, Jean of Leyden, with Bertha, down to the agonising 
climax of the last scene, Viardot fixes the attention and secures the symputhies 
ofher auditory. Whether she be in more or less voice, sie never fails to exciie 
her hearers to an extraordinary degree : nothing but exalted genius could 
accomplish such thrilling effects, for Viardot, physicully, has everything 
against her. A vocalist who cannot boast of personal attractions, nor 
of @ naturally fine organ, should indeed be endowed with the divine spark 
within her to cause the most exciting emetions. ‘The eye is never 
tired of following every graceful movement, of watching her statuesque 
attitudes, nor the ear fatizned by listening to those soul-stirring tones, in which 
the trials and griefs of the lofty-minded mother of the false prophet are so 
Powerfally developed and expressed. Her acting and singing in the coronation 
scene are the trinmph of dramatic and yocal art. No description can render 
adequate justice to the poiats of beauty in this act—every look, tone, and ges- 
ture are followed with breathless attention, for the audience fear to interrupt 
some exquisite phrase; and it is only when the curtain falls that the pent-up 
enthusiasm of the house breaks forth with a vehemence of welcome at the recal 
ou the stage, quite startling after the solemn stillness of the previous period. 

The choral and orchestral execution deserves every eulogium, under Costa’s 
skilful direction ; but a few more Sapernumeraries in the coronation act, and 
better dancers in the skating scene, would be desirable. 

On Thursday night, Meyerbeer's * Huguenots” was repeated, for the sixth 
time, a novelty in which was the return of Tamburini in St. Aris, a character 
which he invests with so much dignity and importance. Tne scene of the 
blessing of the daggers, in his hands, becomes doubly interesting. 

Her Majesty's State visit will take place next Thursday, ou which oceasion 
Mozart’s ** Il Flauto Magico” will be produced, with Grisi, Castellan, and Mdile, 
Zerr, Mario, Stigulli, Tagliafico, Ronconi, and Formes, in the chief characters, 


OLYMPIC, 

“The Fire-Eater” is the name of Mr, Selby’s new farce produced at this 
theatry on Monday—the hero, a farrier, one Jeremiah Gosling (Mr. Compton), 
who determines to take part against the Roundheuds, and by enlisting with the 
Royalists put his courage to the test. He is forewarned by his intended father- 
in-law that the experiment will fail, bat perseveres to his own final discomfiture, 
Bravado for a while sustains him, but his natural want of heroism at last assumes 
its proper ludicrous shape. The farce was successful. 


THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART, 

The third parformance, at the Henover-square Rooms, of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton’s amateur play took piace on Wednesday, before a namerous and dis- 
tinguished company. ‘The characters now sit easily on their diferent repre- 
sentatives, and the scenery has become the theme of general admiration. Notan 
Mnimporrant part of the arrangements is the excellence of the orchestra The 
farce, by Messrs. Dickens aud Mark Lemon, of * Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” im- 
Proves On acquaintance. The two authors enact the heroes—fer this clever 
iittle piece has two—aed rival in fun Mr. Mathews and Mr, Wright. 


MUSIC. 
CONCERT AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The second and last grand morning concert took place on Monday, The house 
was very well attended; and the programme, not being overcrowded, as on the 
first occasion, afforded much more satisfaction. The overtures were Beethoven's 
“Egmont” and “ Prometheus,” and Weber's “ Ruler of the Spirits,” conducted 
by Balfe. Sivori was the solo 
pleces—one exemplifying ‘perpetual motion,” and the other The Witches’ 
Dance.” Both were magnificently executed. 

The vocal gleanings were not distinguished by much novelty, each singer 
selecting the piece best calculate: for individual display. Mdme. Sontag, as usual, 
carried off the honeurs. She sang a piquant bolero by Besozzi, the ballad o: 
* Home, sweet home” (re-demanded), aud Haydn's * On mighty pens,” Malle. 
Daprez, Mdme Fiorentiai, Mdme. Guiliani, Mlle. Clayino, Malle, Ida Bertrand, 
and Mdme, Ugalde; Signori Gardoui, Calzoilari, Coletti, the two Lablaches, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, were the other voculists. Mr. Reeves was encored in Parcells 
“ Come if you dare,” which he sings with much animation; and the Lablaches 
had to repeat the last movement of the duo ‘Se fiato.”. Madame Ugalde’s bril- 
liant vovalisation in Masset’s bolero, ‘* La Chanteuse yoilée,” was appreciated 
and applauded. The sisters Cravelli were announced in the bills to sing in cer- 
tain pieces, but did not appear, 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 


It is highly creditable to the artistic feeling of Vieuxtemps, that he has come 
to this country, at an absolute pecuniary loss, only fur the sake of keeping hs 
Word with Mr. Ella, the director of the Musical Union, The eminent violin‘stis 
now aresident of St Petersburg, being permanently attached to the Russian 
court. Having received leave of absence, he has visited France. In Paris, 
and other great tewns, his playing created a prodigions sensation; his 
mignificent tone and thorough mastery of all difficulties 
The ro area cats ofa Oke aeons 
sessed by Vieuxtemps in an unrivalled degres. He 
violin part in Haydn’x Quartet See 
quintet in C, Op. 29, in which 
vislas, and Piatti violoncello 


a3 they were elegant, were vehemently applauded by the 
reading of the sonata was also a rare treat, @ 


MUSICAL EVENTS. 

In our notice of the eighth Philharmonic Concert, in 
there was an accidental omission of a passage, which had the effect of 
perros very unjust towards a young and highly-accomplished 

, from Vienna, who made his appearance ‘on that occasion. We, how- 
ever, did ample justice to Herr Pauer for his masterly of Hummel’s 
paca a. sniper Only mith the drawtgak of by ek aceoy td at times. 

applauded by the auditory ; and, as he left town on the Wed. 
nesday following the concert, for Frankfort, where he is about os 


instrumentalist. He played two of Paganini’s | 


) not to allow it to be supposed 


Sivori, Sainton, Cooper, 
Mr. Brinley Richards will 
the English Glee Party will be at Willis Rooms, 

Miller’s concert. On Friday, Mr. Binfield’s convert, and an oratorio, at Exeter 


last week’s Number, : 


¢ : to produce a 
opera, we are anxious to make this spoztaneous amendé to a gifted urtist, and. | Paso! Hic 


i that such an honourable débit as that of Herr 
Paner at a Philharmonic Concert should be passed over by us in silence. 

M. Biletta, an Italian composer of much merit, gave a matinéde musicale, last 
Saturday, atthe Queen Anne-street Rooms, Miss Catherine Hayes sang ex- 
quisitely a ballad, “ Weep, willow weep.” Miss Dolby rendered a song, “ Past 
hours with thee,” most artistically; Mdlle. Graumann warbled a barcarola, 
“Vola, yola,” and sang “ The Shepherdess of the Alps ;” the Misses Birch gave 
a duo, “0, come glit bello;” Malle, Granmann, Miss Dolby, and Herr Sti- 
gelli had a terzetto, 0, come? dolce ;” and Miss C. Hay s, Miss Bassano, Herr 
Sticelli, and Herr Stockhausen sang @ quartetto, “ I Poveretti,” all composed by 
Biletta: Reichart, Gardoni, Ciabatta, and Tamburini, jun., were the other 
singers, and Lottesini, Piatti, Gerhard Taylo-, and Miss Goddard the solo in- 
strumentalists; Alary, Pilotti, Pinsuti, and Biletta were the accompanyists. 

Mr. John Parry presented his “Notes” last Monday at the Music Hall; and 
Mr. Henry Phillips his new entertainment, “Our Village Poetry,” at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, on the same evening. 

Herr Kaufmann and Sou, assisted by Mdlie. Kaufmann, gave their second con- 
cert at St. Martin’s Hall, last Monday night. Amongst the pieces on their 

ly-invented self-acting instruments that had not been heard before, were 
Masauiello” overture of Auber, on the symphonion; a scena from Doni- 
“Luerezia Borgia,” on the harmonichord and chordaulodion ; Meyer- 
Deer's glorious march from the “ Prophdte,” and Reissiger’s march, “ Ranb der 


| Helena ;” and Mendelssohn's Wedding March, on the orchestrion ; Meyerbeer’s 


“Hnguenots” overture, on the harmonichord, chordaulodion, and symphonion, 
ae ee is rich and varied, and the combinations of instruments are in- 
exhaustible, 

M. Billet’s third and last matinéeof classical pianoforte and vocal music was 
given at the Hanover Rooms last Monday. He played Hummel’s Sonate in F 
minor, Op. 20, and cther pieces by Mendelssohn, Hiller, 8. Bennett, E. Loder, 
Chopin, Billet, and Thalberg, The vocalists were Madame Macfarren and Herr 
Stockhausen, 

Miss Anne Pelzer, pianiste and concertinaist, had a matinde musicale, at the 

Jaeen Anne-street Rooms, last Monday, assisted by the Ciebras (; guitarists), Herr 

itt (violin), Herr Hausmann, and Mr. Withers (violonce!lo), M. Szekeley 
(piano), Rémenyi (violin) ; Misses Lanza and Pyne vocalists, with Herr Schmidt 


as accompanyist. 

Signora de Haro, vocalist, gave a morning concert on Tuesday, at the Hano- 
ver-square Rooms, with the assistance of Madame Sainyille, Madame Lemaire, 
Herr Reichart, Signori Montelli, Campanella, S, Tamburini, jun., Cittadini 


(piano), Bartelloni (violin), Mr. F. Chatterton (harp), and Signor Biletta, 


accom panyist, 
Master Alexander Rancheraye, the clever violinist, had an evening concert on 
Thursday, at the Queen Anne-street Rooms, with tie aid of Cittadini (piano), 


Mr. Withers (violoncello), Schmidt (accompanyist). Miss Dolby, Mdlle. Johann- 
sen, Mrs, A. Newton, Sixaor Marchesi, and Mr. B. Frodsham. 

Messrs. H. and R. Blagrove held their third quartet meeting on Thursday 
morning, at the Mortimer-street Rooms, aided by Messrs. W. S. Bennett, C. 
Severn, Lazarus, Horton, C. Harper, Wuelzig, Clementi, Pratten, Horncastl:, 


and Mrs. Endersohn. 
The Ceeilian Society, on Thursday, at Albion Hall, performed Handel’s 
Mr. J. G. Boardman 


“Saul,” under the direction of Mr. Shoubridge, with 
organist, 

Kibas, the clever flautist, had a concert on Friday, at the Qneen Anne-street 

ms. 

Such has been the deserved success of the novel musical entertainment at 
Willis’s Rooms, of giving a prozramme exclusively filled with English Glees and 
Madrigals, by a distinguished body of executants, that a fresh series began on 
Wednesday ‘afternoon at the same locality, and will be continued every suc- 
ceeding Wednesday, until further notice, under Mr. Francis’s able direction. 
The siagers are Lockey, Hobbs, Land, Francis, aud Phillips. We strongly re- 
commend a hearing of this unequalled glee party, as a great musical treat. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, at Exeter Hall, in the performance of the great 
oratorios, under Costa's direction, have had enormous audiences ever since the 
opening of the Exhibition. Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” was repeated last night, 
with Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Eliza Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Williams, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Herr Forms as chief vocalists, 

This morning will be the fourth and last concert of the Royal Academy of 


Music, and Miss Kate Loder’s concert. Next Monday, Mdlle, E, Krinitz, the 
Pianist, will have a matinée, and Madame Sala & concert, 


The last meeting of 
the Musica! Union will be on Tuesday. On Wednesday, the Beethoven Quartet 
Society will hold their last meeting, for M. Rousselot’s benefit, at which Ernst, 
Hill, and Bottesini will perform. On the same 

give his second and last matinde of classic music; and 
On Thursday will be Mr. 


Hall, by the Sacred Harmonie Society. 
Mr. Bond, organist of Trinity Chapel, has been giving lectures on the organ in 


Brighton. 
For the Worcester Musical Festival, in the last week in August, the pro- 
gramme contains Handel's “Messiah” and “Samson,” Mendelssohn's 


“Elijah,” and Spohr’s “ Last J) udgment,” for the mornings in the Cathedral 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night,” Beethoven's * Fidelio,” Spohr’s “Jes. 
sond.,” and Weber's “Euryanthe,” tor the evening concerts at the College-hall. 

Mr. T. M. Maia, of Edinburgh, a very able pianist and composer, gave a 
morning performance at the Queen Anne-street Rooms, on the 27th ult, of a 
selection from his recent compositions. The pieces which he executed were a 
duo with Mr. Cipriani Potter, ‘ L'logratitude,” full of sentiment, 2nd a fanci- 
ful duet with Mr, Dorrell, “ L'Entretien,” the first movement of a classic MS. 
Sonata, and a new poetic Notturno, with the yalse duo played with Mr. Potter 
last year. Mr. Mudie has not only maintained his reputation, but has shown 
signs of progress in these novelties. Two graceful songs were given by Miss 
Messent—' Retrospection” and “ May, Queen of Blossoms,” 

Signor Anelli is giving a series of lectures on the ‘ art of singing,” at the 
Hanover Rooms, assisted by his pupils, Miss Livingstone, a Soprano, and Miss 
Menville, a contralto, and Mr. Frederick Anelli, a pianist, 


FOREIGN MUSICAL NEWS, 

Malle. Alboni appeared for the last time as Zerlina, in Auber’s “ Corbeille 
@’Oranges,” on Monday, at the Grand Opera in Paris, and is now in London, to 
fulfil her engagement at Her Majesty’s Theatre —_MM. Chapius and Delagrave, 
the two new tenors, have made their dévéits; the latter has been the most suc~ 
cessful.——Madlle. Musson is to be the successor of Viardot, in Geunod’s 
** Sapho,”——The new ballet, ** Vert Vert,” is in rehearsal—The Whitsun- 
tide “ Liedertafel” musical festivals have been celebrated in Germany, with 
Great success, this year, particularly in Berlin and Aix la Chapelle, the former 
under the direction of Schneider, the composer of the oratorio of the * Last 
Judement ——M, Roger has appeared at the German Opera, in Bertin, as Jean 
of Leyden, in Meyerbeer's ‘* Prophete.’—A new opera, “ Emina,” by Bennoni, 
has been produced in Vienna, 


LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 


A public meeting of British authors, publishers, printers, stationers, and 
others interested in the subject of gopyright, was held on Tuesday, at the Hano- 
ver-sguare Rooms, for the purpose of taking into consideration the present ano- 
malous state of the law relating to copyright as recently interpreted in the 
Court of Error. The circular convening the meeting -et forth, that, “ by this 
misinterpretation, which reverses several previous decisions, the claims of a non« 
resident foreign author to copyright in this country are allowed, although the 
English author is strictly excluded from the benefit of copyright in foreign 
countries. The unreciprocated privilege thus conferred on foreigners, if 
established, must, as will be shown, prove extremely prejudicial to the interests 
of British literature in all its departments, whilst it removes every inducement 
to the acceptance of our proposed International Copyright Act.” 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., took the chair at hali-past two o'clock. Mr, 
Henry G. Bohn acted as vice chairman. Amongst the gentlemen on the plat- 
‘orm were Mr. William Howitt, Mr. John Britton, Mr. George Cruikshank, Mr. 
hearin Mr. R. H. Horne, Mr. Heury Colburn, the Key. Dr. Worth- 

ton, &e. 
The chairman having 


at af taken an able review of a 
nae a great length an Ww of the whole copy- 


Mr, H, G. Bohn moved a resolution to the effect— 


ane this meeting views with approbation the recent decision of the Court of Error 


avail iteelf of the sateehasiiead Gongright Act. That » if finally 
saaas Hees sa ieeee iy ge iets Gest) 5 allits departments, 

is pers lane by forvign States of the Interna 
Mr. Bohn went at great length into the hi. of the Ia) rarious 
actions and decisions to which it had given rise? of we 14%» and the v 

ae Bae bilan 2 eae the resulution, 

. Ernest Jones moved an amendment, and combated the arguments of the 
ch irman, He, however, agreed that there Ought to be an international ne 
Teeth ety ote that the best mode of obtaining it was for England to set 


Foggo, Mr. Colburn, Mr. Jeffries 
'Y 2, etfries Mr, wvello, Mr. Cocks, asuiehs ’ 
j a al Sig ane 
aes : original resolution carrit 


‘Mr. George Cruikshank moved the next resolution, recommen 7 
tion of a society, and the colletion of funds to obtain a Tena a ee 


which appeal | : 
waa withdrawn, and, after some ruler Warun Giscumsios there 


The Madras Atheneum states, w the authority of private lett 
> that the’ ship-bullding: business {a at reese face 
and that Moulmein is becoming an extensive building port. 


‘ Juny 5, 1851.) 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Berlin Post-Office, contrary to the assurances in a communi- 
cation aidressed some days back to the British legation, continues, and has de- 
clared that it must continue, the surcharge on English journals. 

The Stockholm journals announce that the King of Sweden has 
issued orders to the Post-Office department to get ready the packet steamer 
Nordstjerna, for the purpose of conveying between seventy and eighty manu- 
facturers and intelligent workmen to the Thames, in order to visit the Crystal 
Palace. The vessel is to sail from Gottenburg upon the 16th instant. The tra- 
vellers will be allowed a fortnight’s time for their excursion, exclusive of the 
voynges 

Forged Bank of England notes have recently been largely circulated 
at Norwich by somo London swell-mob men. ‘ 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge has presented a free 
site for the Cambridge Military Asylum at Kingston; and the Marquis of Lon~ 
donderry will preside at a public dinner in its aid on Friday, the 11th inst., sup- 
ported by a host of noble stewards. ; 

An order of the House of Commons, with the consent of the parties 
promoting and opposing the Metropolis Water Bill, has been issued for printing 
de die in diem the evidence taken before the committee. Petitions against the 
pill have been presented from the Metropolitan Sanitary Association, and from 
the commissioners for paving and lighting from Woolwich; also from St. Anne, 
Limehouse ; with one from Westminster in favour. — 

On Saturday, the half-yeirly general meeting of the members of the 
College of Preceptors took place at their offices, 23, Bloomsbury-square; Mr. 
T. C. Freeman in the chair, There was a full attendance of gentlemen of the 
scholastic profession, and the meeting was addressed by several gentlemen, all of 
whom bore testimony to the usefulness of the institution, and the praiseworthy 
manner in which it was conducted. The report gave a geaeral view of the pro- 
ceedings during the past half-year, and, among other circumstances, related a 
new feature recently taken up by the college, viz. that of examining the schools 
of those principles who may desire it, and giving certificates of proticiency to 
those pupils who have attained a certain amount of information. 

A “climbing boy” was suffocated in a flue, last week, at Leeds. 

The Liberals of Bath, in consequence of the various cases of intimi- 
dation which came under their notico at the recent election, have drawn up & 
petition to the House of Commons in favour of the ballot. { 

On Friday morning week, a young man named Stephen, an assistant 
toa linendraper in Compton-street, Soho, went to the Serpentine for the purpose 
of bathing. He made an attempt to swim to the model frigate, but when within 
ashort distance of the vessel he suddenly disappeared. He was found in about 

ten minutes, but life was extinct. ‘ i 

A large number of working men, inhabitants of the town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and personally interested in the maintenance of its trade, 
have successfilly memorialised the Mayor of that borough to call a public 
meeting of the working classes of the borough at his earliest convenience, for 
the purpose of urging upon the Municipal Corporation, the Corporation of the 


‘Trinity House, and the Dock Company, the necessity of early and adequate re- | 
ductions of the charges upon shipping and merchandise at that port, so as to H 


correspond with the charges of neighbouring ports. 


Capt. Comstock, ofthe United States mail steam-ship, has placed in 


the Liverpool Exchange Rooms the model of arudder, constructed by Captain 
Lawton, of the ship Warren, bound from Glasgow to New York, and by which 
that vessel, with a valuable cargo and 150 passengers, was steered safely to her 
port of destination after having lost her rudder 2000 miles from New York. It 
is constrneted chiefly of rope, with lashings of wood and iron, and was attached 
to the tiller by a series of chains, with a couple of blocks and ropes. 

The Irvingite chapel, or meeting, established at Berlin, and fre- 
quented by sectarians of that profession, was closed by order of the police on 
Sunday last. 


The railway facilities for conveyance of fish were illustrated on Fri- | 
day week, in the Committee of the Hous of Lords on the bill of the Great | 
Northern Railway Company for communication with Grimsby Harbour, by the 
statement of an extensive dealer in the London fish market, that, by means of _ 


the railway communication between London and Grimsby, he had received 8000 
lobsters that morning, and sold them for the supply of the metropolis, the cargo 
leaving Grimsby at 8 p.m., and arriving in London at 4 a.m. 

On Sunday last, being the Sunday within the octave of Corpus 
Christi, which is observed with great solemnity in the Roman Catholic Chnrch, 
a grand solemn high mass was celebrated at St. Augustine's, Granby-row, Man- 
chester, which was splendidly decorated with flowers and candles on the occa. 
sion, and the church was thronged. Whilst Mr. Bardsley (the organist) was 
playing, and the full choir singing the ‘‘ Dona nobis pacem,” Mr. Bardsley fell 
back from his seat at the organ, and was conveyed from the choir to the pres- 
bytery, where he died on Monday morning at half-past tive, having never spoken 
after his attack. The coincidence of the chorus ‘Dona nobis pacem” with the 
death-stroke of the organist whilst playing it, was exceedingly affecting. Miss 
Bardsley (daughter of the deceased) was inthe choir singing at the time. 3 

Ram Lall, the famous Muttra banker (India), who recently gained 
the great opium case on appeal to the Privy Council, has just presented a thousand 
rupees (£100) to the Bombay School of Industry. 7 

On Saturday afternoon, about four o'clock, a fire broke out in the 
‘workshop of Mr. Middieton, carver and gilder, Woolpack-lane, Nottingham. By 
six o'clock the fire was extinguished, but not before the building was completely 
gutted. The loss altogether, including the building, is estimated at nearl, £1000, 

On Saturday, the Leicester auxiliary branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Pretection of British Industry and Capital held its first annual 
meeting at the Three Crowns Hotel, Leicester; Lord Berners in the chair. A 
deputation from the National Society in London, consisting of Mr. George Fre- 
derick Young and other gentlemen, attended. 

On Saturday evening the Lord Mayor gavea grand banquet to the 
Royal Commissioners, in celebration of the Great Exhibition of the Industry of 
All Nations. Covers were laid for above 200 guests in the Egyptian Hall, which 

* was tastefully decorated for the occasion with a variety of flags and banners. 
The originals ef Mr. Nash's pictures of the opening of the Great Exhibition were 
placed in the saloon by the express permission of her Majesty, to whom they 
belong. They attracted great admiration, both on account of their artistic 
merit, and their faithfulness as delineations of thisremarkable event. Amongst 
the distinguished guests present were—Jord J. Russell and the Hon. Miss 
Elizabeth Lyster, Earl and Countess Rosse, Earl Granville, Lord and Lady Lon- 
desborough, Lord and Lady Overstone, Baron Dupin, and M. Butfet, Minister of 
Commerce of France. 4 

Mr. Edward Jesse, a gentleman who has held the important offices 


CHESS. j 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A LOOKER-ON—THE Cress TOURNAMENT—Pressed as we are for space at this busy mo- 
ment, we must decline the needless task of refuting thy miserable misstatements which the 
woll-known writer on Chess in Zells Life is in the habit of publishing on the subject of 
the Chess Tournament, His contemptible insinuations and predictions cannot with@&nd the 
fact, that the undertaking has brought together the finest body of players ever congregated, 
and ¢alled forth the largest subscription ever raised for Chess purposes. Instead of bringin 
over one solitury foreign player, ichax been the means of nssembling all the best players of 
Europa; and. in placo of raising ouly a few pounds among the members of a single club, it 
has called forth upwards of £600 from the members of overy club of note (including the 8t 
George's, the Liverpyol, the Edinburgh, the Nottingham, the Oxlord, the Cambridge, the 
Barkshire, and the Glasgow) in the kingdom 

E O H—We have atated at least a handred times, 
same colour, or two Queens, on the board at the 

New RicbyY—It should be Ke at K Kt oth 

KK, of Ashford—Thoy shail appear in due time. You must bear in mind that we have at 
Joust five hundred problems on hand with equal claim to publicity, 2. No. He might play 
the piece where ho pleasod 

JH, Sudbury—You sro quite wrong 

Bou MazZaA—We are pleased to hear fro 
blom shall be reported on very short 

RJM, Glasgow—There is no decided 
having it 

DoncastTxR—Impracticable aceording to the terms, since Black on his third move may take 
‘the Queen's Rook 

A TOURNAMENT SUBSCRIBER—With our limited space, it is qui 
pect we ean give along analyais of so difficult a position, W. 
player, and you will soon flud that White ean win. ‘Iho g 
one of the Tourney gamos at all 

F G, Stoke Newington—A player cannot take an adversary's man inthe act of eastling: 

RG, Hu l—We havo heard of the work on openings mentivned, but cannot notice any book not 
sent to usin the usual way for that purp we 

Any Amatour desirvus of engaging in u correspondenco game of chess, for a two guinoa 


that a player may have two Bishops of the 
same tune 


mn, our old Correspondent again, His seven-moye pro 


y 
advantage in the first move; but most players prefer 


te ont of the question to ox- 
ork it out with some strong 
@ in question was not given us 


set of Staunton chossmen, may hear of a competitor by uddrewing “II J Harding, Dock- | 


st-ret, Dundeo ” 

SoLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 386, by Stricklands, FGR, Derevon, Judy, St Edinund, J E, and 
Ries of Stutrgart, are correct 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 387. by F GR, Judy, Derevon, 8t Edmund, MER. R Roof As 
ford, MP, D D, F RS, Mitre, Ray J CL, Helena, Torrington, J 8, Jumper, Toby, Simple 
A Hamilton, MER, St Edmund, Drinkston, Stricklands, Simple Simon, and Alb Bud? 
ding, are correct 

SoLUTIONS or PROBLEM No. $88, by R R of Ashford, St, Edmund, Derevon, ME R, MP, 
DD,FR 8, DA, Stevens, RTC, Mp Bure, Dr Field, Conway, and Marian, are 
correet 

SOLUTION OF ENIGMAS by Derevom, F GR, Jady, MP, F RS, Memphis, and St 4, 
are correet 


SoLution or Prosiem No, 386, 


WHITE. BLACK, WHITE, BLACK, 
1. Kt to K 3d Ptok B 7th (best) | 3 Q takes Q K takes Kt 
2. Q to Q sq P Queens (best) | 4. Qto her 3d Mate 


PROBLEM No, 389, 
By R. B. W., of Oxford. 
BLACK, 


Y 


“yy 


Baa 
yy Ws \ 


WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 
THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. 
(To the Editor of the InuustBaTED Loxpon News.) 
Sir,—Have you seen a certain scurrilous article, entitled ‘Tu Mock Na- 


TIONAL Cusss TouRNAMENT,” which the proprietors of a well-known sporting 
paper have had the bad taste to admit Into their columns? People will tell you 
that it refutes and obscures itself by the cloud of wanton misrepresentations which 
it makes, and which are rendergd innocuous by facts known to all; that nogen- 
tleman should notice misstatements, which can neither proceed from a gentle- 
man, nor are couched in the terms current in decent social intercourse; mis- 
statements which, in a great measure, even contradict themselves, and are as 


remarkable for bad logic as for good round unmistakable vulgarity and slang. 
This is all very true; but, asthe observations I wish to make on this article will 
Ocenpy but little space, and, I flatter myself, may be of service in showing the 


| character and spirit of the opponents of the Tournament, I do trust you will 


of Surveyor of her Majesty’s parks and Palaces for the long period of 51 years, | 


and who is now about to retire, was waited upon at his residence at Richmond, 
on Thursday, last week, by a deputation from the Queen's tradesmen, who pre- 


sented Mr. Jesse with a handsome piece of plate, and an address, signed by | 


nearly 60 Royal tradesmen, eulogising that gentlemen for his honourable and 
ber Sap conduct during so long a period of service. = H 
e wife of William Salsbury, labourer, residing in a village near 
Coventry, has given birth to three girls. FAs see 
A case has been submitted to counsel, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Wal- 


pee. and Kenyon, by the Cape delegates, on the question of the legality of the | 
instruc 


ictions under the sign manual sent out by Earl Grey in May last to the 
colony, and these learned gentlemen have pronounced those instructions ‘*il- 
legal and invalid,” 

Among the visitors at the Exhibition on Saturday were the French 
ecclesiastics, the Archbishop of Bordeaux and the Bishop of Nevers. 

From Rome we learn, on the 16th ult., the anniversary of the crea- 
tion of the present Sovereign Pontiff, high mass was sung at the Sistine Chapel 
by his Eminence Cardinal Ferretti; all the cardinals and other persons who 
usually attend that ceremony were present. The Castle of St. Angelo announced 

he event at break of day by a salvo of artillery, and Pontifical banners fiuttered 
inits honour on the bastions during the day. Atnight ‘there were illuminations. 

An order of the French Government has arrived at Toulon for the 
arming of three war steamers, which, it is said, will cruise on the Italian coast. 

The Republican pene at Rome, after having tried almost every 
expedient in order to vex the Papal and French Governments, has now hit upon 
a new plan of prosecuting the noesmoking crusade by mixing exploding cigars 
amongst those sold by the patented shops. ~ 

The weather in Paris this week has been excessively hot. At the 
review ue the Champ de Mars on Thursday, eight soldiers died in consequence of 
the heat. , 

Three fine milch cows belonging to Mr. J. Phizaclea, of Penning- 
ton, near Ulverston, haye been poisoned by manure which had been spread on 
the field where they were grazing. Their stomachs were found to contain parti- 
cles of paint, window lead, and glass, from which death is supposed to have re- 
sulted. The manure was procured from a painter’s ash pit twenty-two months 
ago; and the land was ploughed down with wheat, sown with seed the same 
season, ané pastured this summer with milch cows. 

On Wednesday (last week), nearly sixteen years after the departure 
of William Motherwell, the Glasgow poet, from the busy scene of life, the 
reproach to the surviving friends of that gentleman was removed, by the erection 
of a beautiful Gothic temple over the resting-place of the remains of the poet in 
the Necropolis of Glasgow. Asa work of art, the monument is highly creditable 
to the genius of Mr, Millans. ~ 

A few days ago, aman named Matthews, a glazier, of Walton-on- 
the-Wolds, was brought up before the magistrates at Melton, charged with 
“witchcraft,” and was fined 13s. It appears his practice was to ‘charm away 
ie need jaundice !” for which, in cases of cure, he charged the sum of one 
shilling 

The Lord Mayor and the Court of Common Council, upon the re- 
commendation of the City Lands Committee, to whom the application was made, 
have granted the use of the Guildhall for the 22rd instant, for a grand bland 
dress and fancy ball, for the benefit of the Scotrish Hospital and the Caledonian 
Asylum, in y. same state as when her most gracious Majesty will 
honour that ancient hull with her presence upon the 9th July.” 

M. and Madame Poitevin la t Sunday ascended from the Champ 
at Paris, ina phaiton and pair attached to a balloon, and effected 

7 . The French authorities have, however, forbidden such 
ascents in future, and none but experienced atronauts are to direct balloons, 
and no one may accompany them unless it be for scientific purposes, 


i 


give insertion to the following remarks .— 

First of all, no one can point, as far as I am aware, to any “ Moek National 
Chess Tournament” now existing ; and certainly tle Chess Tourney at Caven- 
dish-squure is not a mock National Tournament, because it is not a * National” 
Tournament at all, and never professed to be. It is a Tonrnament in which 
Players of all nations and nationalities were admissible. What is national is 
confined toa nation, This passage of arms was froin the first thrown open to 
all the world: it never was, or was intended to be Nutional, and therefore never 
could be “ Mock National.” To contrive to infuse a travestic even into the title 
of an article, is beginning badly, and is like writing false on one’s own 
forehead, which this writer never need be at the pains to do. Comparing small 
things with great, a man might exclaim against the Exhibition as ‘ Mock 
National for it is just as little national as this Tourney of Chess. In either 
ease, it ike accusing a man of laving a mock gold snuff-box, when in truth 
it is platinum, and not gold. 

In the second place, in this same quarter, it was asserted formally—all Chess- 
players must remember it well—that the writer had made inquiries, and that it 
was an assured fact, on which his readers might rely, that no foreign player of 
eminence, except Kieseritaky, would attcnd the Tournament. I would merely 
ask, did he speak truth? Has it been us he said, with so much gratuitous for- 
maility, it would be? Yes, it now seems he was quite right. Lis logic is this: 
Jaenisch was announced as having promised to come from Russia, if he could 
get away; and he did not in the first instance appear in the lists. As if a per- 
son several thousand miles away, and in a country like Russia, where 
leave of absence from the Emperor himself must be obtained before 
the meanest subject can depart, might not meet with unforeseen delays! 
No; it must have been that you were guilty of wilfully deceiving the public 
when you announced Jaenisch’s expressed intention. But, after all, Jaenisch 
has arrived! and, besides him, Szen and Kieseritzky, and Lowenthal and | 
Anderssen ; and Heydebrant himself is here, or I mistake, by this time. So 
much for the prophecies! In the third place, the writer asserts no money was 
received from abroad for the prizes of the Tournament; therefore, the Tourna- 
ment is a worthless thing. Now, the promoters not only did not solicit foreign- 


| ers for subscriptions, but their secretary was expressly instructed in a contrary 


sense. So much for the alleged canvass for pence ubroad—a canvass that was 
never contemplated or oceurred. Ay, but then the French subscrived only £5 
for the private expenses of Kieseritaky, which is, of course, a glaring instance of 
illiberality on the part of the English committee. Such is the logic of this scvibe! 

Once more, Mr, Williams, from the Divan, was * pressed” to enter the lists in 
order to make up the requisite number of combatants. By whom -pressed? 
Perhaps by the calumniator himself. Certainly not by the Committee, who 


“ never held communication with that or any other player from the same quarter, 


Mr. Mucklow, s member wf a provincial club, was also * pressed.” Nothing 
can be more untrue. ‘The number of pare who entered the lists was but 
thirteen, till tiree other players were induced to add themselves,” False again. 
The number of players who inscribed their names and paid their subscriptions 
would nearly doubie thirteen. ‘ But Ar. Brodie at the very last moment was 
entreated to join.” Once more, false! It was with some difficulty he was | 
admitted at all, and then only with Mr, E. S. Kennedy, ia the place, | 
provisionally, of Schumoff and Jaenisch, who were expected before the play 
began. Well, but the games are played with locked doors, no one being present 
but the two antagonists ; and the richer of the two may obtain the victory by other 
means besides check-mate!! How much lower would this writer degrade the 
game o! Chess? Would he have the public believe that it is habitually played 
only by persons of his own stamp? But the shortest answer and the best is— 
false again. The gamesare not so played. Subscribers tothe Tournament may, 
and do enter; and, besides the players, those who take down the games ure 
always present. 1 have no wish to pursue this bead-roll further. As for the 
flowers of con rhetoric which are poured furth in teeming affiuence from 
the rank soil of the writer’s mind, one can make no return inkind; and I shall, 
therefore, conclude by assuring you I am, very truly yours, 

A Loves oF THE Game or Cuzss. 


TON. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
APPROACHING TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


The British Assoclation may now be considered as of age, having reached its 
majority and 2istyear, In 1831 it sprang into existence at Yerk, and has ever 
since gone on in so efficient a manner, that it may not be out of place to observe 
how many of the men of activity and science, who have contributed and are 
contributing so mueh to the triumph of the grand international Exhivition, 
made their débit on the stage of the British Association, whilst even the elder 
members have owed much of their advancement in scientific fame to the same 
source, As a public fleld, therefore, it has been of manifest importance; and, 
on a retrospect, the distinguished names of Herschel, Airy, Brewster, Faraday, 
Grove, Owen, J. and E. Forbes, Robinson, and Robison, Jameson, Sedgwick, 
Whewell, Buckland, Murchison, Reid, Sabine, Phillips, Royle, Henslow, 
De la Beche, Yarrell, Thompson, Patterson, Ramsay, R. Hunt, Graham, 
Playfair, Ibbetson, Porter, Mantell, Wheatstone, Rawlinson, Talbot, 
Greenough, Sykes, Powell, Strickland, Daubeney, Lindley, Allman, Lloyd, 
Hamilton, Ansted, Ball, Lyell, Brisbane, Nasmyth, Fairbairn, Whitworth, Ro- 
berts, Hodgkinson, Mallet, Stevenson, Osler, Jardine, Johnston, Ramsay, 
Scoresby, Henfrey, Carpenter, Lankester, Latham, Prichard, Peacock, Rennie, 
Lubbock, Russell, Harris, Lardner, Hodgkin, and others, will be found in close 
co-operation with its pursuits, not to specify the illustrious foreign philoso- 
phers and those of our own country who have been taken from us, to swell the 
list which reflects so much honour on the institution in every branch of intel- 
lectual progress. 

Our readers are aware that on the 28th of this month there will be atotal eclipse 
of the sun, which will afford peculiarly favourable opportunities for observations 
to elucidate most important phenomena, viz. apply ing specially to the physical 
structure of the sun und moon, as those of the corona and of the rose-coloured 
prominences (seen so markedly in the eclipse of 1842), photo-metric, thermo- 
metric, and actino-chemical radiations from different parts of the sun’s disc, 
and particularly tho state of polarisation of the light in different phases of 
the eclipse, and the irradiation generally, and the distortion of a 
dark limb by the formation of beads or threads. It is gratifying to know 
that arrangements have been made by a committee of the British Association, in 
conjunction with Struve, with foreign astronomers in Russia and elsewhere, to 
combine their observations with those to be made in England; and we have no 
doubt but that the extraordinary nature of the red prominence as well as other 
desiderata will be ably noted and considered on this occasion. Various instra- 
ments have been recommended to ensure the extent of information required, 
and it is understood that talbotype images of the obscured Inminary will be 
taken at different stages, and as accurately as the transitory changes of the 
object will allow, The naked-eye observers need only use a dark glass; and to 
have three or four of several shades will be found advantageous, 
Among the commoner kinds of observation, many of our readers 
may be advised to look for the following, which they can easily do:— 
Whether bushes of light radiate from the corona, in what number and in what 
directions; whether there are beams in the direction of the ecliptic, like 
pyramids with their bases united at the sun in the manner of the zodiacsl light ; 
whether there is a red band ef light near the horizon, or in any part of it; 
whether the outlines of hills can be seen; whether the smoke of chimneys can 
be seen; whether any plants (as the sensitive plant, the cenvolvulus, or the 
silk-tree acacia) close their leaves or petals; whether animals appear fright- 
ened ; whether any dew or fog is formed ; and whether there is any finctuation 
of light on the ground or walls, 

It is only possible in a total eclipse to ascertain tho interesting phenomena 
which have been indicated for the general watehfulness of astronomers, espe- 
cially throughout the north of Europe; and years will elapse before another 
such opportunity will occur, 

, Turspay Evening. 

The town is already stirring with the assemblage of the Association and the 
preparations for the reception of Prince Albert to-morrow forenoon. Trium phal 
arches are preparing at the rallway terminus and in the principal streets, and 
loads of laurel branches, oak and other boughs, and floral embellishments are 
profusely scattered about. The section-rooms are close together, which is a 
great convenience, and they appear to be also well adapted for the accommoda- 
tion of the meetings. In the eleven o'clock train was a sprinkling of the 
“eminences,” and others had arrived yesterday. Lord Rosse, the-Bishop ‘of 
Oxford, Sir D. Brewster, Mr. Faraday, Mr. Grove,.M, Dumas, Mr. Horner, Mr. 
Barlow, Mr. Sedgwick, Profe-sor Henslow, Sir J. Clarke Ross, Sir Charles 
Lemon, Professor Allman, Sir R. Murchison, the Astronomer Royal, Mr. Scott 
Russell, Mr, Bubington, Professor Owen, and Lieut.-Colonel Sabine, 

By the evening train, fresh accessions appeared, and the Prince’s splendid 
carriage excited quite a sensation as it passed throngh the streets. 

Three ordinarics were appointed for the dinner partics, instead of one nume- 
rous assemblage; the whole attendance, however, was scanty, and exceedingly 
quiet. 

The general Committee met at one o’clock, but there were many active mem- 
bers absent, and their final elections wore incomplete till to-morrow. 

The officers for this year are :— 

President—G B Airy, A-tronomer Royal 
a Vice- Presidents—Lord Kendlesham, Lord Bishop of Norwich, Profess-r Sedgwick, Professor 

envlow, Sir John Boileau, Sir W F F'Midileton, J C Cobbold, MP; Mc T Burch Western. 

General Secretar ies—Lient-Colonel Sabine, Dr J Forbes Itoyle, 

Assistant General Secretary—Mr John Phillips 

General Treasurer—Mr Jou Taylor. 

Secretaries—Messrs Charles May; Dillwyn Sims, 
Rev 85 kigaud 

Treasurer—Mr J B Alexander. 


G@ A Biddell, George Rantome, and the 


The applications for admission at Bishop Hatfield’s Hall being greatly 
in excess of the accommodation it affords, the warden and senate contemplate 
the opening of anew hall, for the reception of students, in October next. Two 
Fellowships are to be filled up in November. 

A letter from Rome, of the 24th ult., states that Girolametto, Car- 
bonaretto, and several other persons, accused of haying had a hand in the assas- 
sination of Count Rossi, have been set at liberty. 


SANITARIUMS, FOR EXERCISE OF INVALIDS AND 
OTHERS IN ALL WEATHERS. 
(To the Editor of the Inuustnatep Lonpon News.) 

Sir,—For many years it has been my decided conviction that all public 
hospitals, and other buildings erected for the recovery of the afflicted, 
are defective in construction, from the want of suitable accommodation, 
a healthy climate, and sufficient space for exercise to their numerous 
inmates, without exposure to the open air. 

All must acknowledge that the variablencss of our climate, the 
humidity of our atmosphere, and its murkiness and impurity in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, and especially in London, is so great 
during the winter season that open-air exercise for invalids often proves 
the reverse of being conducive to health. 

On turning my attention more particularly to the subject, I am.the 
more convinced of the importance of haying Sanitariums for exercise 
connected with public hospitals in all large towns: nor do I think it ne~ 
cessary even to confine such structures to the use of invalids or of hospi- 
tals; but I advocate their general adoption as promoters of public 
health, combined with pleasing instruction ; and by this means some of 
the squares of London might, by being covered with glass, form the 
most delightful and interesting places of resort at all seasons. 

To render, however, such buildings in every way efficient, the follow- 
ing requirements should be supplied :— 

he dimensions ought to be sufficiently ample to admit of persons 
taking full exercise. 

The benefit of the sun's rays ought to be always, 
secured. 

The climate should be temperate, pure, without undue humidity, and 
with a suflicient supply of oxygen to render it healthy. 

The ventilation should be constructed to afford a free circulation of 
air without direct currents; and no cold outer air should enter the 
building until it has been warmed, purified, and rendered fit for easy 
respiration. 

The preceding remarks embodying my views on the subject, I felt 
more than ordinary pleasure on receiving, six weeks ago, an intimation 
that some of the gentlemen connected with the new hospital now in course 
of erection at Victoria Park wished to consult me respecting the pro- 
priety of having a Sanitarium attached to that building. The result of 
the interview with this deputation was, that I prepared plans, which, 
on the 26th of June (the day on which his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
laid the foundation-stone), were submitted to his Royal Highness and 
the gentlemen connected with the institution, and received their cordial 
approbation. 

The proposed building (represented in the next page) is intended to 
be 200 feet in length and 72 feet in width; and, although standing apart 
from the hospital, is to be connected with it by two corridors. In this 
design I have considered and secured all the properties necessary to 
render such a place suitable for the purpose intended. 

By covering the building with glass, placed in an angular form, the 
sun’s rays (so important to health) will be freely admitted. The dimen- 
sions, after the interior is laid out, will afford a good space for exercise 
and recreation. The outer air, before its dispersion through the in- 
terior, undergoes a process of filtration. Being admitted through tunnels 
to the centre of the building, it is there modified by heat, ascends a shaft 
12 feet in height, and is thence distributed, some to re-appear and un- 
dergo another filtration, and the remainder to escape from the roof. The 
plants which will decorate the interior will be such as are known not 
to emit unhealthy exhalations, and that’ give out a large quantity of 
oxygen. Thus the air will be rendered and kept pure and exhilirating, 
and the tender lungs of invalids will be stimulated and fed. __ 

Tam, yours, &0., JOSEPH PAXTON. 


| 


when possible, 


SANTITAN =f, DESIGNED BY JOSEPH PAXTON, F.LS, FOR THE CITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR DIEASES OF THE CHEST, VICTORTA-PARK.—(sen Precepmie PAGE.) 
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THE EXETER DIOCESAN SYNOD. 


In the Postscript to our Journal of last week, we reported the proceed” 
ings of the Synod to Thursday evening. We now engrave the Bishop's 
Throne; and the Chapter House, in whieh the Synod was held. 

The Bishop’s throne is of dark oak, about 52 feet in height. The 
eanopy is composed of pointed arches, columns, niches, pinnacles, and 
foliated ornaments, tastefully and delicately carved, rising in a pyramidal 
form, and finishing in a series of ascending spires. It was erected 
by Bishop Bathe, in the year 1470. During the Commonwealth it was 
taken down and concealed, but replaced at the Restoration, and now 
remains almost as perfect as when first erected. It stands on the south 
side of the choir, and immediately opposite the pulpit. The Illustration 
shews the lower portion of this beautiful work. 
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The Chapter-House stands in the cloisters, adjacent to the south tower 
of the Cathedral, and is said to have been built by Bishop Lacy (con- 
secrated 6th April, 1420); but the lower part being different in style 
from that of the superstructure, and so much resembling the church, it 
is probable this portion was the work of Bishop Quivil. It consists of a 
splendid room, measuring, with its vestibule, 75 feet by 30 feet. Its 
richly ornamented roof and general design will be found exceedingly 
interesting. The library, which used to be kept in the Lady Chapel, has 
been remoyed here. It contains about 8000 volumes, among which are 
many valuable and scarce books. The oldest printed book in the col- 
lection is a folio edition of “ Cesar,” printed in 1471, in a very good 
state of preservation. Among the Cathedral MSS. (not shown without 
express permission) are some of genuine Saxon origin; a perfect series 
of accounts of the building of the Cathedral; the episcopal registers from. 
the time of Edward I.; and a volume of the‘ Doomsday Survey” of 
William the Conqueror, relating to the counties of Devon and Cornwall, 
of the size and style of the small Exchequer volume. A curious cir- 
cumstance occurs relative to the Exeter “ Doomsday :” a leaf was miss- 
ing, and a few years ago it was discovered by a gentleman in the country 
and restored to its place. 

Our Illustration shows the interior of the Chapter-House: it is of the 
Perpendicular period of Gothic architecture. The books are ranged 
round the room under the arcades beneath the windows. On the occa- 
sion of large meetings like the present, the shelves are protected by 
canvas. 

On Thursday morning the Bishops and clergy attended divine service 
at the Cathedral, and afterwards proceeded to the Chapter-house, where 
the discussion on the declaration touching the Sacrament of Baptism 
was resumed ; and, after the delivery of several addresses to the Synod, 
the declaration was unanimously adopted. 

The Synod then proceeded to the consideration of the subject of 
Education according to the principles of the Church of England, and 

|, again unanimously, a series of resolutions in support of the Dio- 
cesan Training College, the enlargement of which is contemplated, and 
of an efficient system of diocesan inspection. An adjournment then 
took place for the purpose of attendance on the afternoon service at the 
Cathedral; and, on the Synod re-assembling, the subject of publie cate- 
chising on Sundays and holydays, after the second lesson at evening SITTING OF THE SYNOD, IN THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, 
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prayers, was considered, and a resolution passed expressing the opinion 
of the Synod :— 

That the practice of catechising is binding upon “ the curate of every parish,” 
and should be carried out so far, at least, as each, in his discretion, shall Judge 
to be mont edifying to the congregation wherein he ministers. 

‘The Synod was then adjourned, at six o’elock, to the following day, 

The following are the resolutions agreed to on Friday :— 

That the continued pastoral superintendence of the young who have left school 
is a subject deserving the most mature consideration ; and that the wholematter 
be referred to a committee to be forthwith nominated by the Lord Bishop, and 
to report to his Lordship; and that the committee be requested to confer with 
the diocesan and lvcal boards in this diocese on the subject. 

It was next moved— 

That this Synod believes that the restoration of a permanent, or comparatively 
permanent, order of deacons, under proper restrictions, would be highly advan- 
tageous to the Church; and that the Bishop be respecifully requested to con- 
sider under what regulations such an order can be best established. 

{This resolution was not carried unanimously, there being five dis- 
sentients.] 

That it is desirable for the parochial clergy to obtain, as far as possible, the 
ald of their lay parishioners, especially by encouraging voluntary association for 
good works, provided always that care be taken not to transgress the discipline 
of the Church. 

That this Synod do invite the earnost attention of the clergy of this diocese to 
the several orders of the Church in the Book of Common Prayer, and in tho 
canons respecting the saying daily of the Morning and Evening Prayer; also, 
that the carnest attention of the clergy of the diocese be invited to the 13th and 
14th eanons as to the due observance of holydays, and that it isthe firm opinion 
of this Synod that the due observance of Ascension Day includes the celebration 
of Holy Communion, a special preface being provided for it. 

The proceedings having been brought to a close, the bishop offered up 
& prayer, and the Synod was dissolved. 

It has been announced that the acts of the Synod will be published 
by authority, 


THE “BARON OSY” STEAMER. 


Tux Daron Osy iron sieam-ship, of 600 tons, and 220 horse-power, has Just been 
constructed, by Messrs, Robinson and Russell, at Millwall, for the Antwerp 
Steam Navigation Company, to trade between Antwerp and London. The 
Baron Osy has been 80 named in honour of one of the most eminent citizens of 
Antwerp, ong a banker and merchant, and now a distinguished member of the 
Belgian Chambers, The ship ts 200 feet Jong, and 25 fect beam; has accom- 
modution for 120 passengers and 20 horses; and carries 60 tons of coals and 300 
tons of goods, The Baron Osy has been proved to have a speed of 159 miles an 
hour, and performed the first voyage from London to Antwerp in 154 hours 
against tide, under the command of Captain Jackson, so well known on that 
station as an able and experienced commander, The cabins have been cle- 
gantly decorated by Mr, Crace; and there hus been added to the ususl accom- 
modations a large poop deck, which is a great luxury to passengers, 

As we stated on the oscasion of the launch, the Baron Osy is the hand- 
somest model of a steam-ship that has for many a day been seen on the river, 
She is built on the wave principle of Mr. Scott Russell, and is a curious example 
of the advantages which a good shape of ship posecsses over a bad one, It has 
beon matter of doubt to many whether the great advances made in steam 
navigation with respect to velocity within the last 10 or 15 years are to be 
attributed mainly to improvements in steam-engines or in ships, What is 
certain is, that since the introductionof the wave form generally, or of approxi- 
mation to it, the velocity of ships has much increased. The Zaron Osy is an 
example which seems to settle the question of tho very great advantage which 
the new form possesses over the old. A pair of old engines have been taken out 
of the Princess Victoria steam-ship, and have been placed in a vessel of equal 
beam, and greater capacity and displacement; and whereas the vessel of the old 
shape never exceeded 10 miles an hour, or 22 strokes of the engine per minute, 
the new has exceeded 15 miles an hour, and with 29 strokes per minute of the 
same engine propelling through the same wheel It is plain that, with every 
allowance for efficiency of boiler and evgine, the improved form of the ship 
has been established as © most important element of speed. 

At the trial trip of the Baron Osy, on Friday (last week), was present a large 


and distinguished company, including many eminent foreign men of science and 
egineers, The trip down the river was rendered very interesting by the ex- 
citement of arace. One of the most recently constructed and fastest vessels 
trading ont of the Thames was observed following the Baron Osy with all pos- 
sible speed, as if to challenge a trial, Captain Jackson accepted the challenge, 
and ordered the engines to go half speed, until his rival had passed him and 
fone considerably ahead. Full steam was then put on, and after a sharp con- 
teat the Baron Oxy won an exciting race, 
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NATIONAL SPORTS, 


Tho racing fixtures for next week are, with one exception, of small interest, 
The exception is Liverpoo!, which always provides a good bill of fare, and rarely 
fails to come up to the mark. The sports commence on Wednesday, and termi- 
nate on Friday, Worcester offers some moderate sport on Monday and Tuesday, 
Jersey on Wednesday, and Kinnell and Mansfield on Friday. 

The only aquatic appointments of any interest are the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club Match for the Queen's Cup on Wednesday, and the Royal Mersey Yacht 
Club Match on Saturday. 

The Cricket fixtures areas follow :—Monday, at Lord’s and Wolverhampton; 
Wednesday, at Beckenbam-place, Kent; Thursday, at the Ovaljand Brighton; 
Saturday, at the Oval, 


TATTERSALL’S, 
Moxpar.—The detting this afternoon was dull, and noticeable only for the 
Lob anxiety to back Breba, The Marquis, Presto, Essedarius, Nancy, and 


‘oung Altisidora, for the events in which they are respectively engaged, 
CUMBERLAND PLATE. 


Sto laget Jack Leeming —-|_ 7 to agst Unity (t) | 5to1 aget Tostator 
JULY STAKES, 
7 to 4 on Brother to Elthiron ! 7 to 2 aget Claverbouse 
LIVERPOOL CUP. 
4to Lagat Breba | 7 tol axat Marquis | 12 to 1 aget Offictous(t) 


GOODWOOD STAKES, 


10 to 1 agst Presto | 18 to 1 aget Montawue | 20 to 1 eget Cariboo 
20 to 1 ——. Narcissus 
QoODWooD cUP. 
Sto } agst Essidarius | 15 to 2 aget Nano: 17 to L agst Cossack 


10 to } aget Young, Altisidora, 
DERBY.—No change, 


NEWMARKET JULY MEETING.—Toxspar, 
Hanpicar Sweerstaxkss of 20 sova each.—Mr, Barne’s Trinket (T. Smith), 1. 
Lord Clifden's Sagacity (@. Mann), 2. 
JcLY Stakes of 50 sovs each—Lord John Scott’s Brother to Elthiron (White- 
house), 1. Lord Eglinton’s Claverhonse (Marlow), 2. 
‘WEDNESDAY. 
The Propuce Staxes of 200 sovs each.—Duke of Bedford’s Weathergage 
Mi eden its Sir = aprli eee colt (Marson), 2. 
ANDICAP PLate of £100.—Mr. J. Rogers’s Pulcherrima (G. Sharp), 1. . 
Gurney’s St. Fabian (5. Mann), 2. : : Bo 
WEErSTAKES of 10 sovs each.—Mr. Rogers's Harp (G. E. S! 1. Sir R. 
Pigot’s Aoius (Fatman), 2 K harp), BR. 
Swerrstakts of 10 sovs each.—Mr. Morris's ch, f. by Hetman Platoff (Flat- 
=e 7 Mr. Sees ey es (Rogers), 2. 
@ TOWN PLATE A0.—Mr. G. Higgins's Theseus ers), 1. Mr. 
Barnes's Trinket (Flatman), 2, ae 
DAT. 


THURS! 
Haxpicar.—Longinus, 1. California, 2. 
Prate of £50.—Manilla filly, 1. Digilence, 2. 

Tho CuesTexrIELD Stakes.—Bay Rosalind, 1. Lapidist, 2. 


2 CARLISLE RACES.—Tvsspar, 
The Free Hawprcar,—Emilius filly, 1. Jack Leeming, 2, 
TR Stee Gans Bsc EG. oberey Mer Bi 
ony CasTLe Stakes. T.Y.C.—Mr. J. Osborne’s 1 . 
Meiklam’s Evadue, 2. saa 


WEDNESDAY. 

The Cumsrrtanp Prate of 100 guineas, added to a Handi Sweepstakes of 

ae ae ore a Wrather’s Maid of Masham, 1. Lord Stanley's Leger- 
ain, 

‘The SrecuLation Prats of £25, added to a Swoepstakes of 5 sovs. each.— 
Fifty-three, 1. Gulliver, 2. e Ms 

The Camtisie Stakes were won by The Collier, beating High Pressure. 

— 


On Tuesday the standing orders committee of the House of Lords, 
to which the Government bill for the removal of Smithfield Market was referred, 
decided that the standing orders had not been complied with, and that they 
would report their opinion that the bill ought not to be proceeded with, 

Mr. Bouverie and Sir G. Grey have brought in a bill, which has 
session of Parliament, the acs (Band 4 Viste. 110) to amend the ews seleng 

mt act (3 ani vy Ce to 
ties a > )) the laws relating 

From a return which has been printed by order of the House of 
Cemmons, it appears that the law charges incurred by the Office of Woods and 
Forests in law and srry etd charges on account of the land and works at Bir- 
ceo in 1844, 1845, 18 Me haan! 1848, 1849, and 1850, were—Law charges, 

+ Sul 


On Tuesday, the Kasseid Hier, stea built for the Pa 

e Kasset > Steam-' i 
Egypt, cecaeteet ed from the dlp pi egg Beit jane pte 
Dreainought hospital ship. dimensions are—Length. 150 feet ; 18 
ee Spots tee eaves Lopery Collen oie: 239 52-74 tons, is 
af Fst ‘propeller a pair of vibrating engines of the collect. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Roya Boranic Soctery.—The last show of the season took place 
on Wednesday, and was very brilliantly and numerously attended. Indeed, the 
flower-shows seem to be the species of exhibitions which make most head 
against the Crystal Palace—the beautiful grounds of the society being crowded 
with one of the gayest assemblages of the season. The fruit show was really 
splendid—the peaches, nectarines, grapes, and strawberries especially so. 
Indeed, the wonderful size and exquisite flavour of the fruit appeared to make 
no little impression upon m any foreign ladies and gentlemen who were present, 
and who probably liztle expected to see in England « display which France, 
Italy, and Spain could not, in all probability, equal. The rose show was also 
very fine. The shrubs themselves are now planted in the rose garden, instead 
of being shown as bouquets—a happy idea, adopted this season for the first 
time. ine display of pelargoniums and orchids was also much admired. The 
gaiety of the promenade was enhanced by the alternate music ef the bands of 
the First Life Guards, Royal Horse Guards, and Grenadier Guards, ‘lie fol- 
lowing is the prize list :— 

Extra Gold Medal—Mr May, gardenerto Mrs eased Raling-| for thirty stove and 
eevee planta; Mc Mylain, gardener toS Rucker, Sn Hs ie Swans ae exorlo 
orchid 
Poo 4 Ly Medal—Mr Colo, gardener to Mr H Collyor, Dartford, for thirty rtove and green- 

ne plants. 

Medium Gold—Me Smith, rardener to Me Quilter, Norwood, fifteen Cape heaths; Messrs 
Fraser, nurserymen, Let-bridge-road, for twenty stove and greenhouse plarts; Mr. Taylor, 
gardener to Mr J Coster, Streatham, for twonty atove and greenhouse pian 
gardenorto Mrs Lawrence, Ealing-park, for twenty-five exotic orchids; 
nurverymen, Tooting, for twenty exotic orvhids; Mr Blake, to Mr. J H Schroder, 
Btratford-srcen, for fifteen exotic orohi:ta. 

house plants: 4 


Gold Modal—Mr Green, garduner to Sir B Antrobus, twenty stove and green! 
Mr Speed. Edmonton, for ten stove and greenhouse plants; Mr Cole, gardener to Mc Ht 
Collyer, Dartfort, Kent. for fifteen Cape beathes Mr. Black, Clewee Manor, Windsor, for 
twelve pelargoniums; Mr Turner, Royal N , Slough, for twelve pelargoniums, 

Cossecration or St. Marrnew’s, Wesrminsrer.—The new 
chnrch erected in Great Peter-street, in the parish of St, John, Westminster, was 
consecrated on Monday, by the Bishop of London. At about eleven o'clock a 
large number of ladies avd gentlemen had assembled in the church; and at 
about half-past eleven o'clock the ceremony was commenced, and lasted till 
nearly two o'clock. The right rev. prelate preached an impressive sermon upon 
the occasion, taking for his text the verse * Let the brother of low degree ro- 
Joice in that he is exalted” (Gen, Epist. James, chap., 4. v. 9). From a printed 
statement distributed throughont the church, it appears that the total amount 
of subscriptions was £11,412, and the total amount of expenditure £11,862, 
leaving a deficlt to be supplied of £380, 

Tax ReuiGious Feop ww Sreexey.—On Sunday afternoon the 
parishioners of Stepney were much surprised at the closing of the ancient parish 
church. There was a notification on the doors, stating that the Bishop of Lon- 
don had requested the Kev. Mr. Poole, the recently-elected afternoon lecturer, 
not to preach, and in consequence the church would be closed until further 
notice of proceedings in the Eeclesiustical Court against several of the persons 
who made a disturbance in the church Jast Sunday. To prevent a repetition of 
that disturbance, the bishop requested the Rev Mr. Poole not to preach. 

New Quzen’s Counset.—The long expected appointment of ad- 
ditiofal Queen's Counsel at the Equity Bar will. it is understood, take place 
forthwith. The learned <entiemen mentioned as likely to receive the honour on 
this occasion are Mr. Willcock, Mr. Chandless, Mr. Follett, Mr. Campbell, Mr. 
Daniel, Mr. Glasse, Mr Craiz, Mr. Headlam, and Mr. Baily. These elevations 
to the Inner Bar have become necessary in consequence of the contemplated in- 
crease of the sittings before the new Court of Appeal, and the recent addition of 
Vice-Chancellor Turner to the Equity Bench f i 

Tur Merrorotis Water Bitt.—An influential meeting, com- 
prising magistrates, members of Parliament, and other persons locally or 
officially connected with the metropolis, was held at the Ship Tavern, Charing- 
cross, on Monday, to consider measures for a general and organised opposition 
to the Government bill for supplying the metropolis with water, Mr. B J. 
Armstrong, 8 Middlesex magistrate, was in the chair; and there were present 
Lord D, Stuart, M.P,; Sir James Dake, M.P.; Mr. Mowatt, MP.; Mr. W. 
Williams, M.P.; Mr. Alderman Humphery, M.P.; Mr, L, Heyworth, M.P., &c, 
Several resolutions condemnatory of the Government bill were adopted, and 
energetic measures were resolved upon to organise the distric's of the metro- 
polis in a combined opposition to the measure, for which £500 were subscribed 
at the meeting. 

Society yor Improvine THE Conpitiox oF THE LaBouRING 
Crassxs.—The seventh annual meeting of this society was held on Monday at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, The Earl of Shaftesbury took the chair at two o'clock, 
Amongst the noblemen and gentlemen on the platform were the Marquis of 
Westminster, Lord Haddo, Lord Radstuck, Earl Grosvenor, M.P., the Bishop of 
Manchester, Vi-count Ebrington, M.P., the Hon, W. Cowper, M.P., Rear Admi- 
ral Bowles, M.P., the Earl of Feversham, Sir Thomas Hastings, R.N., Hon. and 
Rev, S. G. Osborne, R, D. Grainger, Exq., J. D, Paul, Esq., R, Slaney, Esq, 
M.P., Montague Gore, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Cumming, &c. The secretary read 
the report, in which the committee congratulated the society on the success of 
its labours, on the grant of the charter of incorporation, on the extension of cot- 
tage and garden allotments, and onthe prosperity of its affairs in detail. The 
Marquis cf Westminster moved the adoption of the report, and passed a warm 
panegyric on Lord Ingestre, who had induced his brother officers to subscribe 
to the good work of improving the condition of the poor, The time had passed 
away when young officers would langh at the broaching of so philanthropic a 
subject at the mess table. Captain Scobell, M.P,, seconded the resolution, which 
was supported by the Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., and unanimously adopted, Tho 
meeting was also addresved by the Hon, and Rev. 8, G. Osborne, Dr. Cumming, 
Lord Ebrington, &e. 

Tux AtiKceD Lunatic’s Frrenp Socrery,—The annual meeting 
of this society was held at their offices, 44, Craven-street, Strand, on Monday ; 
Captain Digby, R.N., in the chair. Mr. Perceval read the report, which set forth, 
that, in April, 1849. they had a balance in hand of only £10 15s 8d. ; and sub- 
scriptions, donations, &c., received since that period to June 1, in the present 
year, amounted to £263 24. 6d., making in all £273 18s. 2d.; outof which they had 
expended £269 15s 3d., for rent, printing, salaries, law expenses, advertising, 
&c., which left a balance of only £4 2s. lid., which sum had gone towards de- 
fraying the expense of the present meeting, so that the society ix now entirely 
without any funds at their disposal. The report went on to show that their exer- 
tions were as much needed as ever, owing to the cruel and oppressive manner in 
which patients were treated in private asylums in England, compared with what 
they were in France and the Channel Islands, 

x Pgxt Sratus ix tH Crry.—On Monday, the committee as- 
sembled at the Mansion House, ior the purpose of selecting one from the nam- 
ber of sculptors who sent in models for a statue to be erected in the City, in 
memory of the late Sir Robert Peel, Bart., and deciding upon a site; Sir Peter 
Laurie in the chair, There were present the following gentlemen :—Sir J. W. 
Hogg, Bart. ; Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart.; Baron Goldsmid, Mr. John Dillon, 
Captain Shepherd, Mr. Bennoch, Mr, T. Hankey, Mr. John Pelly, Mr. John 
Dixon, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Donald Nicol, Mr. Rawson, Mr. R. L. Jones, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Cohen, Sir E. N. Buxton, Mr. Dallas, Mr. David Salomons, N.P. for 
Greenwich, Mr, B. L. Rothschild, Mr, Twining, Mr. C. Mills, Alderman Wire, 
and Sir T, F, M'Lean. The committes proceeded, soon after the chair was taken, 
to ballot, and the successfu) candidate was Mr. Behnes, After a short discussion 
upon the motion of Sir J. W. Hogg, the site opposite to the Mansion House and 
King William street and Princes-street_ was decided upon as the most eligible 
by a large majority. It was subsequently stated, that Mr. Behnes had intimat-d 
that if his model sheuld obtain the preference, it would certainly be his wish to 
fix the statue in the spot in favour of which the committee had decided. 

Tne GarvesEns’ BENEVOLENT INsTITUTION.—Her Majesty has 
kindly consented to become the patroness of this excellent charity for the bene- 
fit of indigent gardeners and their widows, and her Majesty and Prince Albert 
have lately been also pleased to present to it a donation of fifty pounds. When 
we consider how much of domestic comfort, and, still more, of refized enjoy- 
ment, we owe to the skilled labours of our working gardeners, and the preca- 
rious nature of their employment from the variations of season, the discrimi- 
nating support of her Majesty and her illustrious consort is worthy of imitation. 

Tar Muuingrs’ ann DrrssMAKERS’ ProyipeNt AND BrNkvo- 
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i various 
sources, are £924 16s. 3d_, of which £500 have been invested; the current ex- 
penses of the institution have been only £106, leaving a balance in hand of 
£318. There are now eighty-eight members, most of whom are under thirty 
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alarm was occasioned to the inhabitants in the immediate vicinity 
minster Abbey, by a sudden and extraordinary innundation of water 
dwellings. In Charles-street, Gardiner’s-lane, King-street, &e., 


ments of the were quickly flooded, and laid several feet under water. 
The police-station and 4 “¢ Jane were quite swamped, the men 
driven out of the fires put out. This sudden visitation was 
Py Set maiers :of Ye, baghere er eset oe eens 
: Le sewer, up which it a id, penetrating 
houses on side. § experienced in getting rid of 
‘water ; in some instances engines hed to be got pump it out. 


ROBBERY AT THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
A very cleverly planned and executed robbery was detected, at the moment of 
its commission, on Saturday last, at the West-End branch of the London and 

Westminster Bank, in St. James’s-square. 

* For some weeks previonsly Inspector Lund and Sergeant Whicher, two very 
active officers of the detective police force, had been watching the movements of 
two men named William Canty and John Tyler (the latter an old returned con- 
viet), who were in the habit of prowling about and entering the bank on Satur~ 
days, in the afternoon. The prisoners generally met daily, and frequently at 

the same spot—the milk-stands in the St. James's Park. From this place they 
were repeatedly watched to the London and Westminster Bank ; and Mr. Com- 
missioner Mayne having been made acquainted with the cireamstances, he ad- 
vised that the parties at the bank should be put upon their guard. Mr. In- 
spector Lund accordin<iy waited upox Mr. Oliver Vile, the manager of the west- 

End branch, and acquainted him with all the facts which had come to his know- 
ledge. Mr. Vile was naturally much alarmed, and having informed Mr. Lund 
that on some oceasions the bank cash-box contained property to the amount of 
£100,000, and tht it was open to the reach of any person in the bank when his 
back was turned, an arrangement was made to place the moneys of the bauk in 
security, and to allow the cash-box, with eertain marked notes and papers, to 
occupy its usnal position in the manager's counting house. 

On Saturday las’, Lund and Whicher tracked Cauty to the Mallin St. James's 
Park, He arrived at the old spot about a quarier to three o'clock, and before 
the honr had chimed Tyler joined him. The officers again watched them to the 
London and Westminster Bank, and having stationed themselves in the hall of 
the Earl of Dartmouth’s mansion opposite, they saw Cauty enter the bank alone, 
leaving Tyler ontside. Tyler, instead of having a coat upon his arm, as usual, 
was provided with a black bag. Atter Cauty had been in the bank a few minutes, 
he cams out, and raising his hat twice, as signal, his companion entered. In 
about three minutes both left the bank together, the bag which Tyler carried 
containing some heavy substance. Lund and Whicher allowed them to proceed 
asfaras the end of Charles-street, where it enters the Haymarket, and thera 
arrested them, Both prisoners strenuously denied any knowledge of each 
other. 

It is thought that the crime was conceived and carried out with the collusion 
of some parties in the bank 

‘The prisoners were brought up for examination on Monday, at Marlborough- 
street police office, and were committed for trial on the charge. 

There is another charge against Cauty, for stealing a cash-box containing £40. ~ 


‘The teetotalers are about taking advantage of the unusual numbers 
of foreigners at this moment drawn to our metropolis for the purpose of visiting 
the Exhibition, and have announced a‘ Grand Teetotal Demonstration of All 
Nations” for the 5th of August, when they are to assemble in Hyde Park, deco- 
rated with white roses, and march in procession to the Exhibition. 

Royau Pataces.—It appears, from a Parliamentary return printed 
on Wednesday, that the total expenditure on accunnt of Royal palaces and gardens, 
and the appurtenances thereof, during the year 1849-50. was £52,329 lls 6d., 
inclndisg £3500, for St. James's Palace, £1053 for the Royal Mews, £13 356. 
for Buckingham Palace, £6782 for Hampton Court. £1207 for the gardens to ditto, 
£1479 for Kew, £16,700 tor Windsor Castle, £713 for Frogmore, £1625 for the 
garden of ditto £448 for Brighton Pavilion, and £513 ‘or Holyrood Palace. These 
charges are «xclusive of the nsual disbursements for the maintenance of the 
park~, payable out of the land revenues of the Crown. 

RENOVATION oF TumPLE-Bar.—On Monday, morning before the 
traffic of the day began, a number of workmen arrived at this ancient entrance 
to the City, with scaffolding, ropes, and tools, and in a short time were seen 
busily engaged removing the accumulated incrustations of years from its 
exterior. The stone-work is to be scraped and the wood painted, so as to present 
an aspect appreximatively clean when her Majesty passes through to the enter- 
tainment at Guildhall. 

Rogpsery.—On Monday night the station of the South-Western 
Railway, at Vauxhall, was broken open, two cash drawers forced, and £5 taken 
from one of them, whivh had been left on the overnight as change for the early 
down train Early on Tuesday morning a window communicating with the 
booking-office was found wide open; one of the thick panes of glass had been 
starred with a bradawl or a nail at one corner, by which a pieee of glass had 
been taken out, large enough to admit a man’s hand, and by that means the 
catch of the window was unfastened, an entry effected, and access obtained to 
the cash drawers, which were lined with iron, and secured by Bramah’s patent 
detector locks. Both these locks had been literally forced out of their settings, 
and the one belonging to the drawer in which the cash was had been entirely 
removed, with the bolt in the position it would be when locked, and placed on 
the counter. A lad named Cook, between eiyht and nine years of age, was dis- 
covered under the staircase, and when found said, * It was not me, I didn’t do 
it,” though at that time no one had informed him that a robbery had been com- 
mitted. H+ was taken before Mr. Beadon at Wandsworth Police-court, when 
the above facts were stated. The prisoner was remanded for a week. 

Brrrus anp Deatus.—Births registered in the week ending 
Saturday, June 28th :—Males, 716; femal+s,728: total, 1439. Deaths during 
the same period :—Males, 519; females, 513: total, 1032. In the ten cor- 
responding weeks of the years 1841-50 the average number was 924; if, for the 
sake of better comparison, this average be raised in the ratio of increase of po- 
pulation (which during the last 50 years was 1°778 per cent. annually), it will 
become 1016—an amount which differs not materially from the number now re- 
turned. It will be observed that there is an increase of more than 60 on the 
week immediately preceding, whenthe deaths were 968. But this excess is net 
the effect of increased mortality: it is due to cases where coroners have held in- 
quests, in many of which, though they occurred at earlier dates, the registra- 
tion ha‘ not been completed till theend ofthe quarter. Sudden deaths, under 
which designation in the table are classed eases in which persons have been 
found dead, or who have died suddenly, and the fatal disease has not been 
ascertained—these, which in the previous return were only 8, have risen last 
week to 29. But the great majority of inquests ison deaths from violence, pri- 
vation, intemperance, &c., and in this class the number has been in each of the 
last two returns above the average, in the former week amounting to 52, in 
the latter to 85. In the present list the deaths of two persons are ascribed to 
privation, of 2 to intemperance, 2 to want of breast milk or inanition, 3 to 
) Sheet 7 to burns and sealds, 4 to hanging or suffocation, 18 to drowning, 41 to 

-actures and contusions (chiefly from carriages and falls), and 6 to wounds and 
other injury. The present return shows that the mortality from diseases of the 
organs of respiration continues to exceed the usual amount at this ; the 
deaths in this class were 124, while the corrected average is 98. thisis was 
fatal to 145 persons, which differs little from the estimated number The fatal 
cases included in the zymotic or epidemic class have risen from 205 in the pre- 
ceding week to 218 in the last. Small. carried off 21 children, and 3 persons 
above 15 years; measles was fatal to 41 children, scarlatina to 14, hooping-cough 
to 46, croup to 5, thrush to 4, diarrhaa to 16 children and 3 adults, typhus to 38 
persons. But this class is not in the aggregate above the average, though 
measles and hooping-congh are apparently rather prevalent. It was mentioned 
above that two persons died of privation, The following are the particulars of 
the cuses:—At the workhouse, Whitechapel, on 2st June, a labourer, aged 60. 
years, died of “starvation.” He was brought by the police from Angel-alley, 
At the London Hosptial, on the 21st June, a lubourer, aged 42 years, died a 
* sudden death, accelerated by want” An inquest was held in this case. The 
following are the particulars of a ease of cholera which was registered last 
week ;—At 54, Hill-street, Walworth, on 20th of June, a carpenter, aged 60 
years, died of cholera (14 days), clonic disease of tho stomach (2 years). Cer- 
tified by medical attendant. 

MerrEoRoLoGicAL OpsERVATIONS.—At the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, the mean daily reading of the barometer was above 30 in. on every 
day after Sunday; and the mean of the week was 30:032 in. The mean daily 
temperature was below the average of corresponding days as derived from the 
observations of ten years,on Sunday, Monday, snd Tuesday; and onthe four 
remaining days was successively 2°7 deg.,66 deg., 97 ceg., and 6 deg. above 
the respective averages. The mean temperature of the week was 62°3 deg. 
The wind was for the most part in the north-west on the first three days; it 
Sena to south-west, but was frequently calm during the rest of the 
week, 


onday, an old man, named Thomas Cross, formerly a farmer, 

beige Sema went to the house of his daughter, at Warton, Westmoreland, 

to ask for a home under her roof. She refused to receive him, upon which he 
left the house, and drowned himself in a canal over which he had to cross. 

Tt has hitherto been the custom for the anniversary of the Watermen 

and Lightermen’s Asylum to be celebrated in the second or third week in June; 


but, in consequence of the many calls on the Lord attention, to 
the great intlux of strangers in London, and the Great ivition, he has been 
unable to fix a time for the festival prior to the Ist of August, when Doggett’s 
coat and badge will be rowed for. 


By this week’s arrival from the United States, we have advices from 
Jamaica of the 13th ult. We regret to learn that the cholera hed broken out 
in the neighbourhood of Westmorland and Falmouth, and that 
were mi ri fallen. 
‘The new Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at Hatch, of which 
the foundation-stone was Inid on the May, 1849, by his Royal Highness 
on Tuesday by the Lord Bishop of London, as~ 
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FIRE AND EARTHQUAKE AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


Dogine the brief period of the organized existence of the Californians, their 
history has been a constant succession of checks and catastrophes, all of which 
they have undergone and overcome with a patient energy which nothing seems 
able to subdue. We have now te record a most destructive calamity which has 
Just befallen the city of San Francisco, and laid 1000 of its buildings in ruins, 
The details of the catastrophe were received by the Pacific on Tuesday. 

The Alia Catifornia says :— About eleven o'clock on the night of May 3d, a 
fire commenced in a paint-shop on the west side of Portsmouth-square, adjoin- 
ing the American. It was but a slight blaze when first seen, but in five minutes 
the whole upper story was full offlame. Before the engines could get upon the 
ground and commence playing, the American on one side, and a store occupied 
by Messrs, Rhodes as afurnishing establishment, were in flames, The buildings 
in the vicinity being all of wood and extremely combustible, the fire spread 
up Ciay-street back towards Sacramento, and down Clay towards Kearney, 
with fearful rapidity. 1t soon had full command, and the fire department could 
only work upon tle borders, and endeavour to check its progress by antici- 
pating it. In this they succeeded on the north side before it reached Dupont- 
Street. But in every other direction in which it could spread it took its 
own course. To the south, it spread to Bush-street ; and at five o'clock a.m., 
it passed Jackson-street, sweeping everything trom a little east of Dupont to the 
wharves, The blocks between Dupont and Kearney-streets, west of Portsmouth- 
square, as far as Bush-street, three in number, are in ashes. Between Bush 
and Jackson, Kearney and Montgomery-streets, five in number, ali down. Be- 
side these thirteen blocks, almost every building of which is destroyed, there are 
many others. More than tliree-fourths of the business part of the city is no- 
thing but smouldering cinders. Scarce a fire-proof building in the whole burnt 
district has steod the test. Snch as have, are the California Exchange, El 
Dorado, Verandah, in Portsmouth-square ; and the buildings of Captain Howard, 
in which was the United States Assaying Office, of Moffat and Co.,in Moutgomery- 
street. 

“ The shipping in the harbour escaped providentially the fate which for hours 
seemed inevitably to await them. Bunt, by breaking up the wharves, and cutting 
off the connexion, the progress of the fire was checked at Battery-street. The 
only vessels burnt were the Niantic, the Apollo, and General Harrison store- 
ships, which were a long time ago hauled in, and built upon close to high-water 
mark, The city has since extended far beyond them, and had left them, as it 
were, in the heart of the town, 

“ Almost everything seemed to combine to effect the ruin of thecity. The 
chief engineers and numbers of firemen were at Sacramento; there was almost 
an interregnum in our city government; the old council had adjourned, and 
felt-no disposition to assume any responsibility in tearing down buildings; the 
new council had not been sworn into office, und had no power; some of the 
engines lacked suttlcient hose; water was not abundant; the winds blew like 
furies, and in various directions; and there was geuerally a want of concen- 
trated effort, 

“Nearly every building within a distance of over a mile north, east, and 
south-west, by half a mile from north-west to south-east, is destroyed. Eighteen 
large squares, except a few buildings, and large portions of five or six others, 
have been completely destroyed. Several persons fell dead from over-exertion 
and excitement during the fire.” 

‘The energies of the people have not, however, been depressed by this great 
calamity. Within a week the buildings began to rise upon the burnt district, 
and every portion was a ive with mechanics, “Instead of gazing at the ruins, 
and mourning their losses,” says the Pacijic News, * our business men generally 
have again entered the lists ot competition for trade with all the energy of former 
times. The appearance o! our city was never more animated, though the life is 
of a somewhat different character from that whic marked it ten days since, 
But we are going forward, and but a few months will elapse before nearly every 
trace of the recent disaster will have disappeared.” 

To this frightfui catastrophe we have to add, that on May 15 the whole city of 
San Francisco was startled, about twenty minutes pst eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, by a low rumbling sound, Borer pentod by a shaking and trembling of tlie 
buildings, caused by a severe shock ofan earthquake. Some of the houses waved 
back and forward x distance of one foot. For a minute the central part of the city 
presented @ scence of confusion. Thousands ran from the buildings into the 
street. Tue Pluza was covered with persons from the surrounding buildings. 
Many of the brick hovses also were violently shaken, as were the adobes. ihe 
shock was felt most sensibly at the Lagoon, a distance of nearly two miles. In 
some instances, so great was the vibration, that persons in attempting to run 
found the sume difficulty as is usually experienced on-shipboard at sea.” 

The accompanying View we have just received by favour of a Correspondent, 
It shows San Francisco, with Yerba Buena Island in the aistance. 

This island is 24 miles distant from the mainjand. It is a lovely spot, and 
clothed with wild verdure and luxuriant flowers, goats in great numbers, and 
romautic nooks and bays. Itis proposed to convert Yerba Buena into an 
beset watering-place, between which and the city thero is to be a ferry 
steamboat. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


His Excellency Lieut.-General Sir Richard Armstrong, C.B., lately 
appointed Commander-m-Chief of the Forces at Madras, attended by Major 
George Talbot, of the 43d Light Infantry (Military Secretary), Lieut. Robes, 
A.D.C., and suite, left town at an early hour on Monday morning, by the south 

Western Railway, for Portsmouth, and embarked immediately on board the ship 
Barham, for that Presidency. Major Talbot only arrived in England on the 
previous Monday from Canada, having been in that country since 1839, without 
coming home on leave. 

Tkvors ror rue Care.—The authorities at the Horse Guards 
have forwarded instructions to Madras and the Maaritins for the embarkation of 
the 51st Light Infantry, and the reserve battalion, 12th Regiment, torthecolony, 
should Sir Hurry consider that he requires further reinforcements to act on the 
offensive against the Kaftirs, 

_, Tue Commanp iv rng Meprrerraneay.—The report that 
Admiral Dundas is to take the frst command in the Mediterranean 1s said to be 
unfounded. Roar-Adwmiral Sir Edmund Lyons, at present Minister at Stock- 
hol, is stated to be the fortunate rival of Admiral Dundas. Admiral 

Harvey, superintendent of Malta Dockyard, being senior to Sir Edmund L: Ons, 

will probably be appointed to the command in the Brazils, Sir James Si ing 

‘ob’ the command at Malta vacated by Admiral Harvey. 

Miusary [sranusemunrs ix THE Istanp .oF Cuytoy.—The 
total amount advanced from the Colonial Treasury to the Deputy Paymaster. 


i 
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SAN FRANCISCO IN 1851: WITH YERBA BUENA ISLAND. 


General of Queen’s troops in Ceylon, in the year 1849, was £51,698; and the 
totul expense incurred in the department of her Majesty’s Ordnance during the 
same period was £15,597. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


The comparative novelty of a loan on behalfof the Sardinian Government was 
published on Monday. Hitherto, the French Bourse has furnished the loans 
required, and the dividends have been paid with punctuality. The amount of 
the loan is to be £3,600,000, at 5 per cent. interest, to commence from the Ist of 
June, with a redemption fund of one per cent., beginning in 1860, The pro- 
are price is 85; and instalments at 20 per cent. will be payable on the 2st of 

uly, August, September, October, Nevember; and 15 per cent. on the Ist of 
December. 

Tho Money Market has been easier within the last few days, and discounts, 
consequently, are a turn lower. 

Payment of the dividends to the public will commence on Wednesday next, 
the 9th instant. 

The Consol Market has not been firm during the week, although money is 
more plentiful, and the amount will be shortly increased by the payment of the 
dividends. On Monday the opening quotation was 97} to is bnt a decline of } 
was afterwards marked, which was followed by a heavy market on Tuesday, 
and a further decline. Increased confidetice gave, however, a better 
tone to dealings on Wednesday, and 97 to } was quoted. The market 
on Thursday was firm, bui not so good .s on the previous day, 
In the price of the Unfunded Debt an improvement will be remarked, and In- 
dian Bends have also shown an upward tendency. With Reduced and New 
‘Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents business has been limited. At the close of the 
‘week the Market was firm, at the fo lowing rates :—Reduced, 974; New 34 per 
Cent. Annuities, 981; Long Annuities, to expire January, 1860, 7 7-16; Ditto, 
30 years, October 10, 1859, 7 3-16; India Bonds, under £1000, 59 pm.; Consols 
for Account, 97} ; Exchequer Bills, £1000, 50 pm.; £500, 50 pm.; Small, £50 pm. 

Business in the Foreign House has been limited, Spanish Five per Cents 
have, however, improved in price, and a rise of 3 per cent. has occurred in Pe- 
Tuvian, Mexican has not materially varied ; Danish and Russian Stock continue 
firm. The market at the close of the week was dull from absence of transac- 
tions, quotations being, for Brazilian Bonds, Five per Cent, New, 1829 and 1839, 
89; Chilian Bonds, Six per Cent., 105; Danish Bonds, 1425, Five per Cent. 
103; Mexican Five per Cent., ex Jan. Coupons, 343; Ditto, Account, 34}; 
Peruvian Bonds, Five per Cent., Account, 904; Ditto, Deferred, 433; Portu~- 
guese Five per Cents, 864 x. d.; Ditto, Four per Cent., 344; Rusman Bonds, 
Four-and a-Half per Cent., 1004x d; Spanish Five por Cent,, 1840, 212; Ditto, 
Account, 214; Ditto. Passive, 64; Venezuela Bonds, ‘fwo-and-a Quarter per 
Cent., Account, 33; Dutch, Two-and-a-fulf per Cent,. 12 Guild., 59}. 

Ruilway stocks continue heavy, and the dealings few. On the leading lines 
the increased traflle of the week has again been very large, but withont having 
the slightest effect in checking the downward tendency of prices, which, at the 
close of the week, are jor— 

Oagpixany Saanes ap Srocks.—Aberdeen, 11}; Ambergate, Nottingham, 
Boston, and Eastern Junction, 4; Bristol and Exeter, 79; Culedonian, 11; 
Chester and Holyhead, 17; East Anglian (£25 paio), 3; Eastern Couuties, 625 
East Lancashire, 14}; Kdinburgh and Glasgow, 2h reat Northern, 179: 
Great Western, 83); Do., £17, 13¢; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 52; Do, Fifts, 
34; Leeds and Thirsk, 13; London, Brighton, and South Cvast, 943; London 
aud North-Western, 1227; Quarters, 205; London and South-Wes:ern, 8335 
Manchester, Buxton, and Matlock, Ms Manchester, Sheffiel\!, and Lincolushire, 
264; Midland, 453; North british, 6}; North Staffordshire, 83; Oxford, Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton, 15$; Shrewsbury and Birmingham, Class A, 5} 
dis. ; Shrewsbury and Chester (Oswestry), 13 ; South-Eastern, 23; York, New- 
castle, and Berwick, 19}; Ditto, Extension, 143; Ditto, G.N.E., Purchase, 6]; 
York and North Midland, 19. 

Linrs Leasep ar Fixep Rentars.—Buckinghamshire, 18; East Lincoln- 
shire, 33}; Gloucester and Dean Forest, 214; Wear Valley Guaranteed, 24] ; 
Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth, 46}. 

PaEFeRENCE Suakes.—Eastern Counties Extension, New Six per Cent. 


Stock, 104. 
‘ 10; Namur and Liege, 64; Northern of 


FontigN.—Boulogne and Amiens, 
France, 15}. 

¥RiDay AFTERNOON.—Consols have been steady to day, und prices have 
tended upwards. The Three per Cents. for thenext account have been 974; the 
Three per Cent. Reduced, 974; and the New Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents., 
984. India Bonds, 60s. ; and Exchequer Biils, 50s. premium. Foreign Bonds 
and Railway Shares without material alteration. 


THE MARKETS, 


£ ConN-EXCHANGE (Fridey).—The arrivals of English wheat for our market this werk, 
‘Seastwise, have amounted to 2850 quarters, Fresh up to-day the receipts by land carriage 
‘Were comparatively small, bot of fuil average guadty. On the wnole, wneshow of samples— 
as wo hada Portion of Monday's unsold supply on offer—was, tolerably guod. As very few 
tillers were in attendance, the demand for ull kinds of wheat of home produce ruled exceed- 
ingly inactive; at price- bately equal to those obtained on Monduy last. From abroad 11.3)0 
Liarters of wheat havo reuched us, chiefly from ths westwars. Fine dry qualities soid at 
ail rates of currency ; but, to effect sales of the low and middling qualities, lower rates mu t 
‘have been eubmitted to, The ahow of barley was very smali—not a single parcel of Enylish 
being on the market. Most kinds were in moderate request, wt last week's prices. Malt— 
the supply of which was modcrato—moved off sh-wly, but no declite was submit ed to by the 
factors. Very few home grown oats wero olfvring; out upwards of 27000 quartrs of forvig u 
have come in. ‘The trade was inactive, and damp quulities gave way Gu per quarter. Beans, 
eh! and ind/an corn were the tura in favour of buyers. A falr business was doing in flour, 
te rates, 
Annvats—Eogiiah: Wheat, (2850; malt, 2780; oats. $20; flour, 3060. Irisa: oats, 1200. 
foreign: wheat, 11,310; barley, 230; oats, 27,210; flour, 3630 sacks 1240 barrels, 


English: Wheat, Essex and’ Kent, red, 35s to 44s; ditto, white, 388 to 49 ; Norfolk and 
Suffolk, red, 334 to 43s Faas white, 395 to 45s ; rye, 249 to 27s ; ding besten, ‘2is to 25a; 
distill! ditto, 238 to 5 nal ditto, 24s to dis; Norfolk Lincoln malt, 488 to 51s: 


brown ditto, 418 to 483; Kingston and Ware, 503 to 51s; Chevalier, Sts to 958; Yorkshire and 
Linco! Dtashize feed fata, 198 to 44s; potate ditto, 216 to 268; Youghal and Cork, bluck, 19% to 
295 ditto, wi 

27s to 208; maple, 285 to 31s; white, 274 to 2s; boilern, 28s te 34 per quarter. 
flour, 33'to 3su} Sutfotk, Be to Sls; Stockton asd’ Yorkshire, 278 to Sle 
* Danzig red whoat, —s to —#; white, —6 to —n; barley, —s to —s; outs 

—s  —8} pos, —s to —s por quartor, Flour, American, 203 to 238 
vide bush 


—sto—s per 3 ich, Taso tis or anek, 
& The Seed Market,—8o tittle business is doing inthis market, that the quotations are almost 
nominal — 


Odersa, 42s Sts juarter, Cot 
mustard-seed, 8s to 10s; white ditto, bs Od to fs Od. ares, 


Hiab 
: Dew, £25 to £27 por last of ten quarters, Linse-d cakes, & 47 09 to £7 0a; 
daly feetiony ta toto oF Gee toe. Repesoed chlte, £400 t0' fe # per ton. Causry, 


204 to 454; tick ‘Deans, new, ¥78 to Bs; ditto, old, 2s to Ils; grey peas, 
‘own-Tuaad 


423 to 45s per quarter. English clover-seed, red,—s to —s; extra, —s to —s; white, sto 
—3; extra, up to—s. Foreign, red, —s to —s; oxtra, —s to—s; white, —s to —8; extra, —9 


par owt. 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 64 to 6jd ; of household 
ditto, 4d to 5d per 4b loaf. 

dmperial Weekly Average.—Whont, 12s 44; barley, 25s 2d; oats, 22s 34; rye, 285 11d; 
beans, 328 1d; peas, 295 2d. 
sole ‘Siz Weeks’ Average.—Wheat, 40s 04; barley, 24s Sd; oats, 20s 74; rye, 20° 34; beans, 

Gd; peas, 27s 74. 

Duties.—Wheat, 1s 04; barley, 1s 04; oats, 1s Od; rye, 18 Od; beans, 1s 0d; peas, 1s 04. 

Tea.— About 3500 packages have been disposed of by public suiv this week. Most black 
qualities sold at previous rates, but low green parcels gave way dd per lb Irivately, 
common sound congot is quoted at 94d to 10jd per 1b, with « full average supply on offer. 
MiSugar.—Fine grainy aw sugar bussold at previous rajes; bai tie middiiag and miorior 
sampies have had a dowaward tendency. Low middling to youd yellow aluuritius has 
Tealised 368 6d to 394; low to fine Benures, Wx to 424 od; fine grainy yellow Madias, 
44s 6d to A5etd per ewt, Kefined goods have met a dull inquiry, wt 47s yer owe for beown 
Jumps. 

Coffee.—About 500 bags good ordinary native Crylon have soll at 383 per owt, Lut the do- 
mand is by nomexnsactive. Most plantation kinds move off slowly, ut lato rates. 

Rice —Nearly 10,000 bags Bengal bave sold #std to ils fur low bruk m to good pearly 
white. Cloaned parcels commund very littin » 2. 

Provisiens.—Irish butte: is very slow in sal in mont instances 

ions of Is per cwt; Waterford, 678 to 728; Cork, 70s to. 75x; 
Dutch butter, 28 per ewt lower. Englixh qualities are held wt fuil pr i 
78x to 808; mid, 60s te 70s; Deven, 66s to 76s per owt; fresh, 7s to lds per doven 1b, Irish 
bacon supports last week's currency: Waterford sizeable, S24 to 46s; heavy, 5s to S28; Li 
merick sizeable, 0s to 523 per ewt. Lard firm, at £85 to 61s for Waterford bigddered, aud 48 
0 Sis for kegs. 

Tatlow.—For the time of year, our market is steady, at full prices, PY C, on the spot, is 
quoted at 379 Sd por cwt. Town tallow, 39s 6d per cwt, net cash; rough fat, 2s per sib. 

Oils.—Generaliy speaking, tho demand isin a very inuctive aiave; but no farti-er decline 
has been submitted to in the quotations. 

Spirite —Kust India rom is in fair demand, at 1s 3$d to 1s 4d proof; Leewards, 1s 4jd to 
J Gd proof, with a steady inquiry. Brandy moves oi! treely, wutno advacce has tukeu pace 
in prices. ‘Geneva dull, at 137d to 28 per gallon. 

‘ay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £3 Bs to £4 98; cloyer ditso, £3 108 te £4 10s ; and straw 
£1 29 to £1 11s per ‘Trade firm. 
Wool —Our market still rules exccedingly inactive, and low parce's of boik foreign and 
coloniai are easier to purchaaso. 
Potatoes.—The seasun tor old potatoes is now close. Nuw ones are steady, at from 


to lis owt. 

‘Coals (Friday).—Wylam, 133 3d; Eden Main, 13s 3d; Hotton, Ms 61; Richmend, 13s 34 
Whitwell, 12s 6d; Kelloc, its; Adelaide Tees, 134 6d per ton. 

Hops (Friday).—Whe sccounts from the plantations being more favourable than those re- 
ceived last woek, our market is comparatively heavy. and prices are barely supported; dui, 
£100,000. Mid and East Kent pockets, 843 te 113; Weald of Kent ditto, 803 10 95,; suseex 
ditto, 50s to 90s. per cwr, 

‘Smithfield (Friday). —The supply of beasts 'n to-day’s market being smal), and the wea~ 
ther more favourabie for slaughtering, the beef trade ruled steady, and in seme instas be 

wuotations had an upward tendency. Amongst the foreign stock we observed 150 shoep 

Spain, and 40 oxen from Oporto. Aluucugh the numbers of +loep were on the merensc, 
the demand tor that description of stock was firm, at an advance of 24 per 8 b, the primest 
Old Downs selling at 4s Sib, and at which a good clearance was effected. Calves, though 
in good supply, moved off steadily at extreme quotations. In pigs, 40 little was dolue that 
the curr-neies were almost nominal. Milch cows were dull in sa‘e, at frum £14 tw £18 58 
each, including their emall calf. 

Por 8 1b to sink the otfials:—Coarse and Inferior beasts, 2s 6d to 2s 8d; second quality ditto, 
2s 10d to3s Od; prime large oxen, 3s 2d to 3s dd; prime Scots, &c., iis bd to 3s 84; coarse mud 
inferior sheep, 2s 8d to 28 10; second quality ditto, 3s 0d to 3s 2d; prime coarse-woolled ditto, 
Us Ad to $s Sd; prime South Downs, 3s 10d to 45 Ud; large coarse caves, 2s Bd to 3s 4d; prime 
small ditto, 35 bd to 388d; large hogs, 2s 4d to Gs 2d; neat snail porkers, 3s 4d tu Ss Sdy 
lumbs, 45 Ol to 580d; suckling calves, 18s to 20s; and quarter old store pigs, 163 to las 
each. Total supplies: beasts, 700; cows, 110; sheep and laubls, 13,000; calves, 264; pigs, 300. 
Foreign: beasts, 220; sheep and lambs, $00; calves, 90; pigs, 10. Scoten: beasts, 0; sheep, 40. 

Newgate and Leadenhall (Friday).—Very limited 8 of exch kind of sovat Leing 
on sale to-dvy, the general demand ruled steady, an prices were on the advance. 

Per 8 lb by the carcase:—Interior beef, 23 dd to 2x 6d; middling ditto, 2x 6d to 2a 8d; prime 
large ditto, 25 10d to 3s 0d; prime small ditto, Se 2d to ds 4d; Large pork, Ye 4d to 3s da; in- 
ferwr mutton, 2s 6d to 2s Sd; middling ditte, 2s 10d to 3s 4d; prime ditto, Ss 6d to 3s 10d; veal, 
28 6d to 3s 6d; small pork, 3s bd to 3s 8d; lamb, 3s Hu Lo 4s low. OBERT HERBERT. 


a Joe!ine in the quota~ 
ox to 68 per owe 
s: fine werkly Dorset, 


Os 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Faipay, June 27. 
BANKKUPTS. 

IMUBRAY, Sheerness, Islo cf Sheppy, Kent, builder. J BALLINGHALL, Edward-street, 
Portmun-square, piunoiorte maker. J WALPULE, Norihwoid, Nuriolk, money seriveuers 
T ALLOM, Kegent-auect, bookseller. W BKIVGES, Whittieea, Cambridge, farmer. 1. 
BOYD, spltat-square, silk manufacturer. ‘T G TIDEY, Iugoy, Warwickshire, stationer. 


J PKICE and J ENDER, Birmingham, dealers, J N CAKPENTSK, Earuisland, Here~ 
fordshire, miller, W TU eT id Kingston-upon-Hall, coal-merchart. H MATHESON, 
Liverpool, merchant. W GARROW, Bootie, Lancashise, merchan!, J WEN, Weishpool, 


Montgomeryshire, flannel-manuiacturer. ‘T’ kdwards, Liverpoo!, bask. t-manufacturer. W 
WHITEHEAD, Lancastr, cabinet-mnaker. 


Turspay, Juxy 1, 
OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Joxe 30, 

Royal Regiment of Artillery: Gentlemen Cadets iu be Second Licutenants—C C Teesdale, 
vies Farkin; J Lyons, viee Johustone; CE Yoriavo, vics Fieid; JT 1s Brown, vice Brad= 
shaw; CJ Tyler, vico J M Campbell; G J Smart, vice’ French; &' W G Leonard, vice bir W 
Johnson, Bart; HN Eden, vice Seymour; A W A Ugilvie, vico F Miller; KH Nowbold, vica 
Haig; I’ Mahon, vice Owen; G K stirliag’ vice Milinan, W Carey, vice Boyle, 

Corps of Hoya Engineers: Genticmen Cadets to be Scound Licuteaants; CN Martio, vice 
Clarke; F E Frat, vioo Bainbrigge. 

ADMIRALTY, JUNE 26. 


Corps of Royal Marines.—Gentleman Cadet CF Daly to be second Lieutenant; Gentleman 
Cadet W Sunders to be Second Lieutenant. 
BANKRUPTS. ; 
© SPARROW, Aldgate High-street, grocer and tea-dealer, F W SAUNDERS, Thame 
Oxfordshire, barvess-maker, LTMUMAS, Biiste!, grocer. J HERVEY, Halifcx, stock and 


sharebroker, " 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
W HUNTER, Bonny Rigg, Kduburgh, grocer. J WHITE, Cumbernauld, Dumbarton 
shite, ballder, "J MELKLEJOHN, Lduburgh, writer. P CASSLDAY, Lunde” broker: 


BIRTHS. 

On the 27th ult, the Hon Mrs Trotter, of a soa.——On the 25th ult, tho wife of the Rev 8 F 
Cumibealegs, of « daughter ——On the 2th ult, the wife of Captain ‘Henry Carr ‘Late, of the 
Royal Marine Artillery, of n son —June 30, tho wife of Joba Here, Eg, Ciifion Park, 
Cilrtou, of « son.— June 28, at Cheleenham. the wife of Mr L) Cauliffe, Isenga! Civil Ser- 
vice, of 4 son ——At the West Hall, High Leigh, ou Tueday, the Ist of July, the wife o 
Egerton Leigh, Jun, Esq, of a sot. 

MARRIAGES. 


On the 26th nit, the Rev Richard Ho.t Hutton, of Manchester, to Ant 


M 


only surviving 


daughter of the lnts William Staniey horcoe, of Liverpool, ken tue a6th wit, the Key 
Jetireys W Murrey to Jane, only daughtr ct tho fate Cola nas Peobies——Un the 
zoth Git, the hey John Walcott Marne, bb A, curate of Bac haa we i¢, Norfolk, to 
Fravoes Sareh, only daughter of tho late Sianton El Chambers, 0: her Maicaty"s Ordnance, 


‘Tower, at Trectan Cottese, near Fort Geo ge, Ns, on the 26th Jane, by the Kev Wim 

Barelsy Free Chureh of Auldcarn, the Kev Alex M Kenzie, Pree Chureh, Nien, to Js bella 

Cumpbell, only daughter of the late George Adams, Esq, Surgeon, her Majesty's Mth Foot. 
DEATHS. 

On tho 27th ult, Frances Anne, widow of he lute Colonel Thomas Frances Wade, CB, 
Ravenrenst, Choshli+.—Uu (he 47h ult, Mary Katheriae, Sanguser of the Hon Percy Abh~ 
burpham.——n the 28ch ult... the Very Key John Kolfo, Jato of Bt Mary's, Moorticlds.——.On 
‘tho sist of April, Aloxaniler Murray Coventry, of UMS Wolvertes. great grandson Of the 
sixth Earl of Coventry--—-On Thurtday, Jyoo 26, Maria Louisa © wife of M 

Samer Sammerskill , litsiereucs Newwarbeath near Mauchesicr, 


[Jury 5, 1851. 


NEW BOOKS, §e. 
ATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


All tho Back Volumes aro now KEPRINTED, and ready for 
Gelivory. This clegant Library of Standard and Original Works ap- | 
pears in monthly Avo volumes, ench Yolume containing between 
‘and 320 pages, and profusely Iiustrated in the highest style of Wood- 
ongraving Price 2x 6d. per Vol. 

‘The Works already published are>— 

Vol. .—BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. Vol. I. 

Vol. I.—NINEVEH ; or, the Ruined City of the East, 

Vol. If.—The BOOK of ENGLISH SONGS. 

Vol. IV.—BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON. Vol. II. 

Vol. V.—The ORBS of HEAVEN ; or, the Planetary and 
Btellar Worlds. By O. M. MITCHEL, A.M. 

Vol. VI., a HISTORY of the MORMONS. 

Published at the office of the ILLUSTRATED LonpoN News, 198, 
Btrand, London; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


Price 43; or, 


¥ ont, 48 64, 
HE REVELATION of ST, JOHN 
BRIEFLY EXPLAINED. By Mra JC MARTIN, 

‘Mast prove useful to the Charch of Christ. Wo particularly re- 
commend it to be p!aced in the hands of the young."’—Achill Herald. 

“One of the most interesting and valuable compilations that bas 
over fallen under our notice,""—Sun. 

“A mont useful guide-book to works of deeper research, and of a 
more voluminous character.''—Cheltenham Journal. 

Will bo particularly welcome to religious readers of limited time 
and means."—Armagh Guardian, 

** A concise, but adnaibly judicious. and enlightened exposition.” — 
Derry Sentinel. 

© Brief; concise, and clear.’'—Edinburgh Witness, 

‘THOS. HATCHARD and WM. 5, ORR.and ©0., London. 


ire to preserve a pleasing memento of the Great Iixhi- 
who wish to make an acceptable Present to the Young 
People, should purchase a copy of 


Mi¢# ELO AND THE TWINS: 


A Tale of the Lazzaroni of Naples. 
By AMALIK WINTER. 

Beautifully printed, imperial 16mo, plain Plates, 4s 64; the Eagray- 

highly coloured, In « novel and attractive atyle, 6s 6d. 

Mesurs. Binns ant Goodwin contribute to the Great Exhibition a 

Michaelo and the Twins,’ the attractive novelty of the 

ured engravings entitling it to that distinction,” —Pablishory’ 

ular. 

‘The colouring is in a high degree rich and brilliant."'—English~ 

woman's Magazine. 

be widely ciroulated, Full of interest and in~ 

Hereford Journal 

BINNS and GoopwiN, 


London: WHITTAKER and Co. 
Dublin: J. M'GLASHAN; and may 
be obtained of any bookseller in Groat Britain. 

FOR EVERY CHILD IN THE KINGDOM. 
Now ready, price 24. 6d., an Enduring Reoord, full of Interesting 

Details, Vivid Descriptions, Moral Sentiments, and Beautiful Pic~ 
entitled 


TTLE HENRY’S - HOLIDAY at the 
GREAT EXHIBITION. By the editor of * Pleasant Pages.” 
PLEASANT PAGES,—Double Numbers are new publish- 
ing, containing u course of * OBJECT LESSONS" from the Great 
Exhibition. Volume 1. is Just out.” Phird Edition of Volume I. is 
now ready. 
London : HOULSTON and STONEMAN ; and all Booksellers. 


Bath: 
Rdinburgh: OLIVER and BoD. 


REY. JOHN CUMMING, DD 
" 


NEW WORK BY T 
Of the Scotch National Church, Crown-court, Covent. 


len, 
AILY FAMILY DEVOTION; or, Guide 
to Fumily Worship. 

Tho Work will be published in feur Monthly Parts, price One Shilling 
each, Every Part will contain four sheets, or 32 quarto pages. 
will be completed in ¥3 Part 
paper will be of 


forming One Volume. ‘The printing and 
raoter, 


Woman,” &o, Published by HoULSTON and STONEMAN, Patornoster- 
May bo had of all Booksellers, and of Mr. J. ReRVE, Chase 
, Hounslow. Price 1s in stiff covers; or 2s in cloth. 


NTELLECTUAL SERIES of NEW WORKS 


by WILLIAM MARTIN, Esq, Editor of the * Educational Maga~ 

zine,” “'Pcter Parley's Annual’ ** Tales about History,” &e. Ulustrated 
by Five Hundred Engravings, numorous Questions, Examples, Direc 
tions to Teachers, and Mods! Lensons— 

MARTIN'S INTELLECTUAL PRIMER. Price 1s, 6d, 

MARTIN’S INTELLECTUAL SPELLING, Is. 

MARTIN'S INTELLECTUAL READER, 3s. 

MARTIN'S INTELLECTUAL GRAMMAR, 1s, 

MARTIN'S INTELLECTUAL EXPOSITOR. 1s. 6d. 
Forming 2 graduated, comprehensive, and complete course of ole 
mentary instruction in roading, spelling, and the English language, 
suitable for children of all ages. 

SIMPKIN and CO, and all Booksellers. 


Second Edition, price 24 6d, 
HE GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE ESSAY. 
Adjudieators: Rey. R. 


By the Rey. J. C. WHISH, M.A, 
Michell, B.D.; Rev. R. Walker, M.A,, F.R.S, Donor, Rev. J. A. 
Emerton, D.D., Hanwell College, 

“In ict intellectual worth, « fitting counterpart of the physical 
wealth contained within the Crystal Walls of the Palaoe of Industry.” 
—The Expositor. 

“Itie a woll thought and well written Ensay, and the writer has 
done all Justice to hie eubject.””—Home News. 

“In his argumonts, the Essayist has revealed an earnestness and 
ntoliigence deserving of our warmest admiration.""—The Sun. 

London: LONGMAN, BRow: REEN, and LONGMANS. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d., 
SECOND MISSIONARY VISIT to the 


FRIENDLY and FEEJEE ISLANDS, during the Year 1850, 
iby the Rev. WALTER LAWRY, General Superintendent of the Wes- 
leyan Missions in New Zealand, &e. Edited by the Rev. ELIJAM 
HOOLE, one ofthe Genera Seeretarios of tho Wealeyan  iissionnry 
Boolet 

MASON, 00, Paternoster-row; GILPIN, Bishoptgate-stroet Within. 
“The cannibal propensities of the natives aro now in process of 
extinction under the influunce of Christianity.”—Illustrated London 

Nows, June 21, 1851, ‘Also, 

Lately published, in damy 12m0» uniform with the above, cloth let 
tered, with a/Map and Six Engravings ¢n Wood, price 44. 6d., 
FRIENDLY and FEEJEE ISLANDS.—A MISSIONARY 

VISIT in tho Your 1847. By the Rey. WALTER LAWRY, General 

Superintendent of the Wesleyan Missions in Now Zealand, &e, 

Edited by the Rev. ELIJAH HOOLE. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 
LARE 


ABBEY. By the Author of “ The 
Discipline of Life," &c. 
Lady Ponsonby's *Clare Abbey ' is a book far before her fo mer 
novel, The Discipline of Lite,"—Odsorver. 

“In ‘Clare Abbey,’ Lady Emily Ponsonby has constructed a 
charming romance—ono that may take ite rank with the works of 
‘Miss Austin.'"—Morning Advertiser. 

Also, now ready, in 2 vols, 218, 
THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA, 
By the Author of “ 8am Slick,” &. 
CoLBURN and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


Just published, bound and full eolourad, 41 
TO STRANGERS AND FORFIGNERS VISITING ‘Loxnon. 
ROSS'S NEW STREET DIRECTORY, 
with a euporior PLAN of LONDON, divided into Half-mile 
Squares ; an important Guide to Birangors visiting the Great Exhibi~ 
tion dung tho year 1851, 
J. CROSS and SON, 18, Holborn, 
Forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom on the receipt of 
postage-stamps to the value of 4s 6d. 


Published this Day. Price 6d, the Second Edition of 
HE STEPPING-STONE to the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. This is the cheapest and simplest French and 


English Spelling and Reading Book iu the 
London: SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, 


a 
rae FAMILY ECONOMIST is now pub- 
-A_ hished, the first ‘Thres Vols. bound together in cloth, price 48. 
‘This will be found # perfeot treasury of information relative to do- 
moestic and rurat economy; one of the most useful and int 
and at the same time ons of the choapest volumes ever issued. 

“Mo that tilleth his land shill be satisticd with bread.” 


Also, 

CATECHISMS of GARDENING and COTTAGE FARM- 
ING By MARTIN DOYLE, Price 1s, bound in cloth. The prin- 
ciples on which small portions of land can be cultivated to the best 
acvantage ure laid down with great care and plainnoss in thesr 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
YLESBURY PARISH CHURCH—The 


Committen for tho Restoration of this Venerable Church feel 
themselves compelled to appoal for further aid in completing their 
undertaking, which is now in a state of forwardness. A sum of £4600, 
chiefly raised by parish rate, and partly by ysluntery subscription, 
has now been expended ; but n further sui of £700 is required to com~ 


| plete the work in hand, which includes the provision of additional 


church accommodation in « poptilous town, and the dua renovation of 
A noblo ecclesiastical edifice, Subscriptions for this purpose are very 
oarnestly requested, and may be paid inte the Old Bank, Aylesbury, or 
the London and County Bank, Aylesbury, and: Lombard-street; or at 
Mossrs Praed’s, Fleet-street, to the account of tho Aylesbury Church 
Restoring Fund." Aylesbury, June 19, 1851. 


HE ELEVEN HOURS’ ROUTE to PARIS, 


with only two hours’ sea passage (five hours less than by any 
other route), is vid Folkestone and Boulogne, or Dover and Calais. 

A SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAIN leaves the SOULH-KASTERN 
RAILWAY Terminus, London Bridge, every morning, reaching Maris 
in the evening. See time bills. Return Tickets (London to Faris and 
back) arm available for 15 days. 


>ARIS.—TO:BE LET, for Three Months, 
very near to the Gardens of the Tuileries and the Rue do 
iivoll, APARTMENTS FURNISHED, on the first floor, making up 
threo beds. ‘Terms, 30s. per week. A geod piano.  Refervnces re- 
Cech Address, post-paid, F. G., 35, Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, 
Pat 


LADY, residing in St. Hillier’s, Jersey, would 

be happy to offer a comfortable HOME te a YOUNG LADY, er 
‘Iwo Sisters, who would have the advantege of mixing in the best 
soclefy, aad might, if wished, have the attendance of Fivishing 
poh For particulars, address E J’, Post-office, St Hillier's, 
jeraey. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


RISH POPLIN and TABINET.—By Ap- 
s Remisncrenec necks 


HE ROYAL WICTORIA PARASOL, pa- 
CHRER nad MARSH bavette honour to rubeate Wo ahs eee 
above most elegant article, which must suporsede almost every 


other description. The p1 Manufactory, at the West End, for 
Parasols of every description, Golden Perch, 132, Oxford-atreet. 


AIR MEMENTOS.—ARTIST IN HAIR. 


NEW MUSIC. 
NGLAND’S INVITATION to ALL NA- 


TIONS.—The SONG of the EXHIBITION.—The Poetry in 
English, French, and German; with a beautifully Muminated Title- 
page This charming and appropriate composition is universally ad- 
mired, and decidedly the Song of the Season. 

Bc by CRAMER and CO, Regent-street; and all the principal Mu- 
sellers. 


ELLINI’S “SONNAMBULA,” Pianoforte 


folo,—A new and complete edition is this day published, —DEWDNEY sends to Ladies resident part 
beautifully engraved and printed, price 4s., forming No. 1 of Kingdom, a BOOK of SPECIMENS for Two a eee i. 
BOOSEY'S SERIES of SOLO OPERAS. authorised and | aiso beautifully Makes and elegantly Mounts ih fine Gold Hale ‘Brace- 
Soret eaitions of “La Sarva be those publi meng ands luts. Brooches, Chains, &c., at charges the most moderate.— 
und Co.—Legal proceedings have been instituted against the publish- | DEW: ; (-STREET, London, 
ers and Cone Of all others, 28, Hlolles-street. sete ae SENOMUE IE: ~ - 


EADBEATER, Practical MANUFAC- 


OVEREIGN OF ALL!—Now ready, price TURER of PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF 


Fourpence, handsomely printed in Gold and Colour, HYMN for | gayi 
dda a Meccanla Wont sasone ae e | fame, Sebda taunt Many, oe 
reat Exhibition of le to E. » Esq,, » 
an Exhibitor, Published by JAMES NISBET and Co,, Berners-strvet; | S82 Streets Olty, London. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJE! 4 
HE ROYAL PATENT MANTLE; exhi- 


L__bited in Class 19, No. 231.—A full assortment of this beautiful 
article of La attire, which has excited the admiration of the most 
dis.inguished visitants to the Great Exhibition, may now be viewed at 
the Hanover Galleries, 26, Conduit-street, Regent-atreet, five doors 
from New Bond-street. Carriage entrance next to Limmer's Hotel. 


Oat non. WEATHERLEY, CONFEC- 
Sie ean ear ames ee 
Yentione. The uy gensinearoookt ns We 
cipal Grocers.—Factory, ba, ‘Theobalds-coad, aaey’ 


and sold by JOHN MASON, 66, Paternoster-row, and ali Booksellers. 
Music to the Hymn, by H. L, LAVENU, price! 26; CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co., Regent-stroet. . ‘ : 
Profits to be devoted to the aid of Ragged Schools. 


REAT EXHIBITION MUSIC.—L’Enfant 
Prodigue, Fidelio, Sonnambula, Norma, La Figlia, each 2; Le 
phdte, Haguenots, Lucia, Favorita, each 48; Zaubertldte, Don Gio~ 
vanni, each Ya; and Forty other Operas for Piano, 2s exch; Grand 
Exhibition Quadriiles, and Quadrille of all Nations (two sets), and 
Puxton Polka, all for 283 also, the ‘Twelve Crystal Palace Polkus, 2s, 
—" This music—so excellent, yet so cheap, 60 correct, and 80 beauti- 
fully engraved and printed—surprises and delights all who sve it.'’— 
Globe.—Sold wholesale and retail at the Office, 67, Paternoster-row, 
and 164, Argyll-strest, Regent-street. Ontalogues gratis. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—Parties wishing 


for the above can be accommodated in a private family of high 
respeotability, where the comforis of home can be enjoyed. The 


situation is contra! for visitors to the Exhibition. ‘Terms moderate, 
dress to BE, 4, Torrington-square, Rosseil-square. 
EDICAL—To PARENTS and 


GUARDIANS.—The Resident Surgeon to a Public Institu~ 
fion ina Jarge manufacturing town is desirous of mecting with a 
Young Gentleman ee are education entering upon the study of the 
Medical Profession. The advertiser will superintend his studies by 
frequent examinations, microscopic demonstrations, &c. In addition, 
he will be permitted to enter a School of Medicine afier one or 
two years’ servitude (indentures being given for five), in accordance 
with the recent ragulations of the Apothecaries’ Company, 60 a8 to 
enab'e him to present himself for examination at the end of five years 
Addross, in the first instance, A.B.C.,75, Great George-strest, Kuston~ 
square, London. 


AKES of KILLARNEY.—The MUCK- 


ROSS HOTEL is one of the lurgest, best conducted, and 
cheapest in the South of Ireiand. 
LIST OF CHARGES. 
4. d,| Boats per day 
Two-onred 
2 6) Fourditto 
2:1 3] Bix ditto 
6 Nof 
Ponies, per day 
Guide .. o 
Ditto with bugle 


SCARBOROUGH, “Queen of British Water- 
ing-Places.”—SHARPIN'S, CROWN HOTEL, ESPLANADE, 
contiguous to the Spa, Sands, Clif-bridge, and Pleasure-~Grounds, Fa~ 
milies will find the above extensive Establishment most agreeably 
situated, commanding a splendid view of the Ocean, combining every 
comfort and convenience. Table d'Hote at Five o'clock. Billiard 
Peon and Baths in the house, An Omnibus and Cabs at the Railway 
on, 


DUCATION.—GREAT MALVERN.— 


TWO LADIES of much experience in tuition, residing in the 
above delightful watering place, receive into their family a limited 
number of young ladies as Private Pupils, who enjoy every advantage 
calculated to secure their personal comfort, and a solid, accomplished, 
and Christian education. The locality is remarkable fur its beaut : 
salubrity, and the purity of its water, and is thorsfore scarcely to i 
equalled us a residence for young people. A German lady resides in 
the house. For terms, &c., address B. B., Post-oftice, Malvern, 


{\DUCATION.—Twenty Guineas per Annum. 


{ Ata highly respectable Village, six Miles from London, young 
Ludics are liberally boarded and carefully instructed in English, 
French, Music, Drawing, Tainting, Dancing, Writing, and Arith- 
metic, with plain and fancy Needlework, including Washing; Food of 
the best kind. Premises eapacious, with extensive playground. 
Koferences to Parents. No notice previous to the removal of a Pupil. 
Cards nt 88, Bishopsgate-street Within; and Mr. May, Musicseller, 
11, Holborn ‘Bars, and 7, Kingsland Crescent. 


ALISBURY-HOUSE SCHOOL, EDIN- 


BURGH.—For a limited number of Boarders. 
Head Maste: é k HUMPHREYS, M A, L 14D, Editor of “ Horace," 
Author ef the “ Exercitationes Iumbicw,” &e, 
Second Muster—J B KEARNEY, Eeq, BA. 
MASTERS OF DEPARTMENTS, 
Classica, English Composition, History—Dr Humphreys. 
Mathomatics—Joho'B Kearney, Keq, BA, Author of the “ Cam- 
bridge Mathematical Tracts," 26th Wrangler of 1850. 
_Aesident Assistent Master—Mr WK Colyer, MC P; lately for Five 
Years Assistant Master cf Parkgate School, Cheshire, 
Assistant Classical and Engl Master—itey John Lyall, MA. 
rehitectural any rawing, wish Ma; “Mr James 
Ruthven, CK, and Archiwect. 4 iempaeea 
‘The French Language— Monsieur @ Surene, F A $8, Author ofthe 
French Pronouneing Dictionary, &c. 
‘The German Language—Herr Léwenstein. 
Landscape Drawing—Mousiour D F Surenne, 
Fencing und Gymnastics—Mr Francalanca. 
Te tr 
‘Tho above School has been established expressly with the vi 
affording to a limited number of Pupils an pean Ji equal ea pied 
spects, and, itis hoped, superior in somo, to that of the Mublic Schools 
oc England; nor has any care er expense been spared to secure the 


attainment of this object, 
pils destined for the Universities are trained thoroughly in 
Classics and Mathematics, while the education of others is considers 
ably modified with a view to their future career in life, especial atten 
tion being paid to the preparation of Pupils for the Army. 
‘The study of Englis Composition occupies x prominent place in the 
general course, and is taught in all the classes by the Head Master. 
Dr. Humphreys is a Member of the Church of England, but he has 
arranged with Ministers of other Churches to give instraction, when 
nired, to Pupils of thelr reapective Commucous ir Destuat oat 


us 
eoscrionten meee ema oa ann 
salar elated eat aenedo wanna 
Pir oaste ate menasty under the superintendenee of the Mast 
baths, and with patent ventilators in the rooms. ‘ 
Vacations—Tbree Weeks at Christmas, Ten Days at Easter, and Six 


Weeks at Midsummer. 
rosseotues and Keférence Lists can be had on applicati 
Salisbury House, Salisbury-road, Bdinbergin 


Head Muster, 
ETCALFE and CO’S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,—The Tooth-brush 


soarches thoroughly into the divisions, and cleanses them in the moa 
ext ; hairs never come loose ; 


wi 
street,—Motcalfe's Alkaline ‘Tooth. Powier:34.'per bose 


fpee PRICE of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 1851. 
J —Those designed and made by Mr. BURSEY, Dentist, of 10, 
Fitzroy-1quare, Regent's-park, are very easy to wear’ his charge foe 
any number, only, 10s 6d per tooth; or two for 30s: they shoud be 
pashan yee the Bccrtgpine Sorrighuarrtie inferior kind, dis- 
toloue a kant endless ex; B. 

Gny from One o'Clock. Pe Pit pene Oey, 


Beece sand BERRALL, 63 and 64, EDGE- 
WARE- , will , 

oer aR Mg Beye cy 

cas BALZARINES, 8, &e., at little more than halt 


Catochisms, 

A CATECHISM of DOMESTIC ECONOMY.: By 
ESTHER COPLEY, Price 1s., bound in cloth. This Vatechism em- 
braces the entire course of domestic duties among tho middie and 
humbler classes of soeiety. 

THE ART of GOOD LIVING at SMALL COST: being 
@ complete System of Cottage Cookery. By ESTHER COPLEY. 
Price Is, bouad in cloth, This is tho best cookery ever published 
= Saat to whom economy combined with comfort is a con- 

eration. 

London : GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row, Sold by all 
booksellers. 


HE LIVER: its Importance to Health, and 
the frequency of its Disorder, with the Dyspeptic and Nervous 
Derangements its disorder occasions Explained, and iheir Treatment. 
With ‘bservations on the Cause and Cure of Cancer, By 
SEARLE, MD, M.RC.8.B . late of the E. 1. © Service. 
BAILLIERR, 219, Regent-street. Prios 2s. 
Seo a hes LAMBERS ON CORPULERGS 
-Jast published Tolume, fop. Sve, price 
ORPULENCE; or, Excess of Fat ‘in. the 
Human Body: its relations to 
periaen on other and the value of 
indications of Treatment. With an Appendix on 
ae hai 
uns 5 to St. 
lees LONGMAN, BROWS, 


and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Tatoware-nond! London. 


A RAND EXPOSITION of RICH and 
“kins, Pavey Steipes ant Chicks SOS eee ey alec be ALS 
1Ohack B snineks Ace Bhonsle Ute af ery Slee etal 
musks. 97« 6d the dress, would be cheap at 3 guineas; 180 ditto, at 


45s; 160 uitto, at 58s, 
very beautiful quality, 
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EWELLERY.—DODD BROTHERS, "40, 
an 


ISS CATHERINE HAYES and Malle. 
JENNY LIND.—The most favourite ENGLISH BALLADS 


“” Always with me,’ CORNHILL, Mansion House 
Wallace; and * Oh, | of thetr extensive assortment of JET Odea eae one 
Osborne; sung by Miss G. Hayes. ** Take this lute," | of Jewellery, forming a Stock of the Choicest Make Newest De- 
summer morn,” by Meyerbyer; and “The Lonely — ra ee eee Hoop Ear-rings, &c., to be met 
on. — ‘ 
ae jwkers and Silversmiths in-general, 40, 


PERA—Her Majesty's Theatre and the 
Reyal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—Tickets, Stalls, and 
Boxes at CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S, 201, Regent-streer. 


HB PE ONL Ma trees rte BEALE, and 

Co, have the best of every description, English and foreign, 
how and second-hand, for sale or hire.—201, Regent-street, and 67, 
Conduit-street. 


IANOFORTES at Manufacturing Prices.— 
Messrs. HOLDERNESSE and CO., 444, New Oxford-street. 
London, beg to inform their friends and the public that they have re- 
duced the price of their Piccolo Pianofortes, in rosewood, zcbra, 
or wainut-tree-wood-cases, to 25 guineas each. These beautiful in- 
struments are 6% octaves (C to A) in compass, combine all the latest 
improvements, are possessed of amazing power, combined with sweet 
ness ef tone, and finished with the same care and attention thet 
has hitherto so distinguished their manufacture. Warranted for three 
ears, und exchanged if not approved of.—A variety of second~ 


Thy 
Post Cash 


PetaAtwe CAMEO WAFERS.—By con- 
stantly using these Wafers, the éye becom 

fioest forms of Ancient and Modern Gunn, from Thich ther ee pane: 
Sold in sealed boxes, containing 0, 5s. May be ordered of all Bias 
toners, &e; and of HENRY THOMPSON, Inventorand Manufacturer, 
Albert Cottage, Weybridge Common, Surrey. No, 209, Class 20, Min? 
cellaneous, North-East Transept Gullery, Exhibition for 1851. 


* Au article to be really cheap mugt be good.” 


DBs. COATS, of extra Saxony cloth, three 


road’ |, Collard, Erard, and other makers, from £10 e. ci 
od tect ape gi wee Tarps Uy Meas, rom £10,200 very | eng Sent ereere nagaaiitoa santcleel garmichts in éyery.reapebt, 
description of musical instrument tuned, repaired, and taken in ex | supplying superior arti sles, extabl a ie ee ie gu for 
wil, itis presumed, prove « aatistactory guaranteo, "Every olbee act 
REAT EXHIBITION, Central Avenue.— | ttsion ot garment also of youth clothing, in the frst iyi, upon 
Se eee oe ese rae dia | Well-known light watarproot overcoats, morning coat, Be, kept or 
: ; Bolton, re, transmi: hie , 
by post. on application. Paresis delivered in London dally, selection —BERDOE, 96, New Bond-street, and 69, Cormvall (only). 


( : LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS, 
—These excellent 81 

county of Dublin, and, for elasti 
fare unrivalled by the products of Net 
with the di 


ARRIAGE DRAWINGS.—WILLIAMS 

and SON, 3 and 4, Long-acre, having enga; upon their owa 

premises some new and first-rate Draughtsmen, the delays hitherto 

complained of will be obviated. 500 Drawings, including all the new 
Exhibition Carriages, are now ready for inspection. 


EEVES’ WATER CULUUKs, prepared 
i tbat petisnenoy, brltaney, ead euey Soyeak Suatina 
nen au 
REEVES’ pure Cumberland Lead DRAWING PENCILS. 
Manufactory, 113, Cheapside, London, 


the Catalogue.—Sold Charles 
3S, Lombsraemeen ie digas 


UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 


‘ARD.—Purchasers of GROUND COFFEE are most respect- 

IHOMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES.—These | fully informed that DAKIN and COMPANY continue to supply it 
Noodles have been celebrated for the last half-century, and are | Pevact the possiblity of ec eee an gered and that, in to 
Unsurpassed in excellence. ‘They atu manufactured of the best spring | Pround cofles is mnavked “Pure Gago grey package of pure 
ich ett, ai, Payee | Cerca ae ering Caan yn 
rilled eyes. ars, and in every vari x 5 
cates adapted for presenta, tyr Owen, $6, Oxtord-atress; Bllikin, 16t, | Co one 8S Peal’ Churchyard. —Visitors to London way sere eee 


‘siderable portion of their railwey expenses by Purchasing theirteas 


Strand; Looker, 42, Leadenbll-strect, City; and by many drapers. | Sng coffees at Number One, 


“Thomas Boulton, manufacturer, London,” on each paper. 


REATEXHIBITION,CLASS25.—ROYAL 
PORCELAIN WORKS, WOKCESTER.—Established, A.D. 
1751,—Messrs CHAMBERLAIN and CU., Manuficturers to her 
Majesty and the Royal Family, beg to inform the nobility gentry, 
and puolio, that their WORKS and NEW SHOW-ROOMS are OPEN 
for the inspection of Visitors from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.—Sards of admis- 
sion to bs had on application at the Office of the Works, Diglis-street, 
Worcester; and the principal Hotels in the town. 


ARASOLS.—EXHIBITION.—The great in- 
convenience of carrying a Parasol for several hours in the 
Building has induced Messrs SANGSTER to make them smaller than 
usual, and with feldimg handles, so that they can be put into the 
pocket of the dress if required.—W and J Sangster, 140, Regent- 
street; 94, Fleet-street; 10, Royal Exchange: 75, Cheapside. 


L. KIRKHAM, Watchmaker, Jeweller, 


St. Paul’s Churchyaru. 
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[MEORTANT to FAMILIES 4 
ORDINARY APPLICATIO: —Registered 
ix51— WRIGHT'S PORTABLE KUPKIGE ATOR 9 


tol 

advantages of un Ice-house within the re every family. 
cooling eilvet being produced by capillary pernetins rl E 
its operation is most active in hot.est weather, and when 
fish, meut, butter, &e., will, at all secure around 
temperature, Price, from 4s 6d each upwards, To be 
pets tis Dulas , Baker-street, an~square 
Deans, vans and Sons, London-bridge; Drury 
Liverpool; and all Ironmongers. ness is 


[MesomeTy DINNERS.—At Ten Minutes’ 


Notice, a first-rate Dinner, consisting Fish, 
4 Pudding, can be put on table by means eenirclie ma MaLe 
HOUSEHOLD EROVISIONS, waich aro the choicest productions of 


sveceatios, with case, from 2s 605. steel spectacles, with sbost pebbles, the markets, dressed by # first-rate French and pi 

at 88 9d; tortoiseshell single eya-glasses, 23 and 23 6d; torisiseahal er canisters, s0 as to retain Freatmess and favor hen e 

double eye-glasses, 48 and 48 6d; tortoiseehell patent spring eye~ ai Td ee int yar Figeterht seeks OF Houps, and nearly a hundred 

ipsanete G4 SERA 1h RC oe requiring no holding; epera TRoe~ Mabon gt »alwayson sale Tobe had of Fortnum and 

course glasses, trom. 5. square Bik pels 08, ly; Crosse nga poe 
LINENDRAPERS TO THE QUEEN. elbeck-street, Cavendish-square; C, Wix and b 


Established in 1778. 


NFANTS’ BASSINETTES and BASKETS, 


and LADIES' WEDDING and GENERAL OUTFITS for 
HOME, INDIA, and the Colonies, 


are 
JOHN CAPPER and SON, ts, decent JURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
in a Separate Department, 


“4 pers, £1 ining an ussortment, 
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feet without giving any pain. C. J. London. June 
Lord ai Fitzclarence:—“ Mr. Rendall ha + 
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17 and 13, Cornhill.—This beautiful metal continues to stand un- 
led amongst all the substitutes for silver, ies auseh es sees 


ii. LOCOCK'S ANTIBILIOUS and APE- 


KIENT WAFERS.—. and gentle. and 
Medicine, having madat agroeele et and efficacy 
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Pulmonic Wafers, for asthma, ,and colds, sold 
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{ Two Numeers, Is. 
WITH HALF-SHEET SUPPLEMENT GRATIS. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS MODELS. 


THe art of modelling, as applied to landscape, is one which we believe to 
be susceptible of more improvement and more advancement than is gene- 
rally considered possible. It has never yet been treated as an art, and 
it has been in general only pursued as a matter of individual whim by 
scattered members of that ingenious body of amateur wielders of their 
fingers who are continually producing specimens of that class of nonde- 
script articles which we admire for their ingenuity, and very often not 
the less for that ingenuity having been singularly misplaced. The tribe 
of industrials to whom we refer are the cunning workmen who love to 
astonish the world by constructing either anomalous objects, or common- 
place objects made of anomalous materials, One genius will arrange 


shells into the shape of fruit or flowers. Another—and he has sent his 
work to the Exhibition—will construct such a monstrosity as a ship 
fully rigged—her ropes, sails, and spars all cut out of cork. Again, we 
shall haye a cunning werkman carving wonderful things out of pith, or 
shaping « lamp, which is the rapturous admiration of the neighbouring 
provincial journal, out of a turnip. Anon, we find a man devoting his 
life to writing the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments within 
the compass of a fourpenny bit; while his neighbour in these unappre- 
ciated arts sends up to the Queen, as an appropriate present, a walking- 
stick, carved all over with the figures of the Zodiac, or a scene from 
“ Paradise Lost ;" or, perhaps, a wonderful watch, containing a snuff- 
box; an almanack; a set of toothpicks; directions for the preservation 
of health; and a fleam for bleeding horses. Any attentive reader of 
the newspapers—and who is there who is not ?—will recognise in a mo- 
ment the class of nondescript ingenuity te which we refer. The neat- 


s 


i 
Mn 


handed monstrosi ‘es thus produced generally attain an immortality of 
a fortnight or so, while the laudatory paragraph goes the rounds, until 
they are supplanted by some more recent and even still more wonderful 
intelligence touching an enormous gooseberry, or a shower of frogs, in a 
remote distrct of England. Now, what we want to enforce is, 
that modelling as applied to landscape, or to those degrees 
of the art which lie between raised map making on the one hand, and 
the representation of rocks and ruins and trees upon the other, has 
been in general only pursued by the class of nondescript industrials 
whose master-pieces we have characterised ; and the natural consequence 
is, that the art, in its ordinary manifestations, is in a state of utter de- 
basement and tasteless rudeness, Of this the Exhibition affords several 
curious proofs ; amongst which we may mention at once a model of Tyne- 
month Priory and rock, which would have disgraced a sugar baker, and 
a model of a grand allegorical procession of the Shaksperian characters 


The above Engraving represents the waiting-room erected for 
the reception of her Majesty near the North entrance of the Building, 
having p irticular reference to the surrounding group of anxious apecta- 
tors, on the occasion of the ina’ ion of the Crystal Palace, on the 
Astof May, This olegant little apartment is chiefly composed of rich 


WAITING HER MAJESTY'S ARRIVAL. 


tapestry, the interior being lined with pale light blue and white silk, fluted, 
The faraiture is of a very costly character, combining lightness of appear- 
ance with splendour ofeifect. The sofa and chairs are carved and gilt, and 
covered with light blue silk damask, The carpet of rich Brassels, is a 
flowered pattern. Flowers, tastefully disposed, add a pleasing and lively 


effect to the picture. In the rear of the principal room is a smaller 
apartment, separated from it merely by a draped partition, in which is 
a handsome cheval glass, in a gilt frame and stand. Crowds of persons 
daily throng to view this little bijou of a boudoir, at a respectful distance 
however—a cordon being drawn areund it, guarded by a policeman, 4 
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found the Stratford-on-Avon house, which, however well-intentioned, 
is, in point of art, one of the rudest and most Gothic productions we 
ever gazed at. The Exhibition, however, gives specimens of the art as 
pro mising as these are discouraging—specimens which confirm us in our 
opinion that great and very useful things may yet be accomplished by 
this means, and that it is caleuluted to be of essential service to the geogra~ 
pher, while it may also develop a new but perfectly practicable branch of 
art—that of representing landscape upon uneven surfaces, and copying 
the effects of nature, not merely by means of light and shade, and colour, 
but by actually imitating in plastic material the Inequalities and rough- 
nesses of the country to be represented, Perhaps the most practicable 
mode of proceeding Jn this matter is to adopt the bird's-eye system of 
treating a lundscape, the effect being to enuble the artist to represent 
the major portion of the objects which he imitates of the same general 
size. ‘The difficulty of modelling a landscape in which the foreground 
should be constructed upon a lirge scale, and the effects of foliage, for 
instance, adequately represented, contrasting with the middle and ex- 
treme distances, would, we fear, be insuperable. One or two attempts 
at it, exhibited principally In the German and Swiss departments, are 
wretched failures, hardly entitled even by courtesy to the name of works 
of art at all. A very different result, however, is obtained when 
the bird's-eye system has been resorted to by competent 
artists, both in the case of that marvellous urban model of 
Liverpool, and the not less marvellous, country and marine model 
of part of the back of the Isle of Wight, The bird's-eye principle 
is simply that of applying the map, or geometrical method, in-tead of the 
art or perspective method, to a model picture; and it is in the nice 
degree to which the one mode, with Its picturesqueness, may be brought 
in to illustrate the minute accuracy of the other, that the perfection of 
this system of representing nature is to be sought. We want neither 
a map nor a picture, but something between the two—something which 
shall give us a real and ingenious representation of what we would see 
if elevated some hundred feet in the air, and overhanging the spot re- 
presented. The advance we have been recently making in this species 
of art is testified by the introduction of these clever half-map, half-land- 
scape pictures of cities, called by their French originators views “en 
balion.” Adopting the guiding principle of art as shown in these engray- 
ings, if we substitute the modelling tools for the pencil, and represent pro- 
jecting and treating surfaces by means of solid material, we shall be 
realising a useful and ingenious method of miniature imitation, which as 
yet seems in its infancy. We have alluded to the view of the back of 
the Isle of Wight, contributed by Captain Boscawen | bbetson, as a very 
favourable specimen of the correct application of the principle for the 
extended use of which we are pleading. Indeed, in many respects, the 
work seems perfect, and the illusion produced when gazing through the 
lower gluss is equal to many a highly-puffed dioramic effect. 

This very fine model is placed in the western part of the Nave, not far 
from Liverpool. It represents the coast line of the back of the Isle of 
Wight ; the long double line of cliff surmounted by theswelling and rolling 
table land, which constitutes the higher general surface of the island 
The spectator ia supposed to be at sea, perhaps half a mile from the 
shore, and elevated to some height above the water. Moving, therefore, 
along the model, he sees a wondrously exact representation of what a 
sailor would see perched upon the topgallant mast of his ship, as in 
acalm day and summer weather she crept along the coat. The view 
extends frem Shanklin along the south-westerly shore of the island, 
the scattered hamlets, cottages, and churches being r presented with the 

‘reatest care and uccuracy,and their proportiona, size strictly observed. 

'o teachers of geology, models constructed up n this principle would be 
invaluable. ‘lhey would be able to demon trate, with the greatest con- 
Venience, the formation and geologic set and features of the district in 
question. They weuld remark, for example, the peculiarity of the form- 
ation of the coast line, which would apparently go to show that the sea 
had at one period flowed at a far higher level than at present, the phe- 
nomena being indicated by the fuct that there are, with some accidental 
breakages, two distinct ranges of rocky declivity, one above another, the 
higher presenting exactly the same peculiarities as the lower; so that the 
sailor who might land upon the Leach with the intention of getting to 
the top of this island, would first have to scramble up a steep rocky ac- 
clivity, and would then find himself on an undulating belt of ground, 
rising not so steeply but ranging backwards; while sbove it another 
stony ascent, of precisely the same form and appearsnce as the first, 
leads again to a renewa:.: the swelling, arable, or pasture country, in 
thie instance forming t © \ ble-land of the island. 

Looking along the m we perceive that it is the middle belt of 
gently rising and undulating ground which is the most densely peopled 
and hi-hly cultivated. Gentlemen's mansions, large farm buildings, 
clusters of cottages, and small isolated dwellings nestlesnugly in the little 
ravines and in the hollows of the slopes, and behind the sheltering knolls 
and irregularly running hills whieh form this pleasant belt of fertile 
land. The whole of it is enclosed ; and any farmer fiom this part of the 
island might point out each of his own fields, exactly represented by the 
skill of the artist. The care and effect with which the face of the country 
has been represented in its natural colours is very striking, The dark 
and tangled appearance of coppice and brushwood is very happily imi- 
tated. You see vegetation of the kind clinging round and clothing the 
rocks, and filling up the scars and rifts in old quarries and precipitous 
banks of stone. In the aralle ground again the bright green of the 
meudow is carefully distinguished from the pale yellow of the corn field, 
and both are represented in quite different fashion to the dark greenish 
brown expanses of the Downs, above the topmost line of cliffs. The 
shingle : nd the beach, too, are capitally managed, the effects of suc- 
cessive patches of sand white and glistening, beds of grey shingle and 
low lying ledges of rovk, litter d with massea of dark green sea-weed, 
being all given with great taste and skill. In the same way rugged and 
uneven surface is represented partially by asperities in the surface of the 
model, partfally by very clever painting in tle dotty, blotchy style, the 
brush apparently dabbed hither and thither with reckless freedom of 
hand, but the effeet altogether being marvellously real. 

Near the view of the Isle of Wight is another and a remarkable 
mode! picture, partaking, however, more of the map than of the land- 
scape nature—depending more upon geographical science than upon ar- 
tistic decoration and imitation. We allude to the raised map or painted 
model of what may be fairly called “ Midland England.” The repre- 
sentation delineates about 3000 equare miles of country, including the 
whole or great portions of Nottingham, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Lincolnshire. In a work upon 
the very small seale on which it is obvious it is necessary to proceed in 
producing geographical models of great masses of country, only the bold 
and broad features of the district can be represented. The eye, instead 
of being arrested, as in the Isle of Wight, by steep and craggy banks— 
by the precipitous sides. of rivulets—by the continucus divixion of the 
country into meadow, and corn field, and orchard, and garden, only 
follows the great chains of the hills, notes the lie and the communica- 
tion between the valleys, traces the rivers up frem their slow and useful 
course in the level country, to their head waters among the hills; 
notes, 100, what unerring monitors these rivers are to the road- 
maker and the engineer, and how clearly, except in the cases 
where they flow, zig-zag fashion, in on absolutely level country, 
they point out the natural and obvious courses of commus 
nication, All these things are made far more manifest upon 
a raised picture of this sort than on a map of three or four 
times the size. The eye catches the disposition and character of the 
country at once, and the geographical or topographical impression left 
is the more lasting, as it has been the more vivid. The whole of the 
peak country of Derbyshire shown in this model i exceedingly inter- 

- The imagination kindles with the representation of the sharp 
ridges, the high-peaked hills, the deep hollow glens, the wide expanses 
of the corieys, and the close and dark ravines and gorges among which 
ins Ag hhead-waters of the Mersey on the one side, and the Trent on 

. The pieture is certainly not pict jue in itself, and yet it 
rouses strongly the feeling of picturesqueness. The mind at once leaps 
to the reality from the sirong point @appui given to it by the miniature 
Tepresentution, and you can feel what must be the beauties of those 
glens winding far up into the wilderness of the Derbyshire hills, and the 
Blories of those rivers, the five, for instunce, which unite near Sheiteld— 


Five rivers, like the fingers of a hand, E 


as Ebenezer Elliott wrote, and form one deep and solemn 

stream, out of as many fierce and unbridled mountain torrents. 

enormous difficulties which must have beset the of the 
Manchester and Sheffield Railway are well exemplified in this model. 
You trace the line running with curious accuracy along the most level 
bottoms of the glens, making its way from one valley 1o the other, 
through the narrowest necks of intervening obstacles, and, in Spite of 
the difficult nature of the country, only plunging once into a very long 
and dreary tunnel, This excavation is, we believe, more than three 
miles Iniength. It was beguo simultaneously ut each end ; and 80 exact 
And scientitically perfect was the progress of the workmen, that the two 
parties met exactly in the centre of the intervening hill, In the model 
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before us, no heuses are, of course, introduced; but small projections 
might have been employed to convey the notion of the towns, of which 
there are not lese than 47 represented. Altogether, the work is @ 
highly creditable one, and we doubt not but that it has given distinet 
topographical notions to many a spectator whose ideas upon the subject 
were previously anything but satisfactory. The mode] attracts great 
attention. Embracing, as it does, so considerable and important a 
portion of England, a great many visitors are pieased to recognise their 
own towns and villages; and the delighted exclamations relative to this 
river, that road, unis canal, or that hill, showed how correct the work 
must be to be pleasing and satisfying to so many local critics. 

‘The next model to which we wish to call attention is one of quite a 
different nature, and belongs only to a department of the art which has 
been long and naturally practised, requiring very little artistic skill in 
its construction, but still useful as conveying a clear notion of the thing 
to be represented, Models of works of skill, it is evident, present none 
of the difficulties inherent to models professing to delineate natural 
otjects. What man has made upon a large scale he can make spon @ 
small scale, while the effects of distance and the necessity for realising a 
pictorial representation may be at once dispensed with. The model in 
question Js that of Plymouth Breakwater, It is oonstructed of limestone 
and marble—the limestone go roughened and moulded as torepresent the 
sea—the marble doing duty for the gigantic wall opposed to its fury. 
The work represents the Breakwater as doing its duty in a gale of wind. 
On the seaward side the wayes run high, here and there making @ clear 
breach over the obstacle, while behind it the water is comparatively 
calm, and only disturbed, as it were, by sympathy with the heaving 
waves beyond the barrier, The Plymouth Breakwater, as many of our 
readers are aware, although commenced in 1812, is yet very far from 
being finished, Upwards of £1,500,000 have been spent upon it, and 
nearly four millions of tons of stone have been flung into the sea. There 
seems, indeed, to be no likelihood of an end to the work. Hardly a heavy 
gaie which sweeps up Channel which does not undo gome portion of the 
work of eonstruction. The force with which waves run was never 
more strikingly illustrated than in the progress of this great 
work. It is, indeed, even said that the Breakwater is now further up the 
Sound than it was in its original posit on—that the sea is continually 
flinging huge masses of stone, some of them weighing a3 much as from 
three to five tons, from the outward to the inward slope—so that the 
ocean is actually and literally buffeting back inch by inch the obstacle 
opposed toit. The outward shape of the model exhibits the angle 
found by experience to be the best in resisting the attack of waves. 
The sea wall slopes gently, with one foot of descent to five of breadth— 
the result bemg to break the body of a rolling sea and render it 
innocuous, without anything like the severe shock between it and a per- 
pendicular or nearly perpendicular body opposed. Small sections of the 
work are exhibited, showing that the Breakwater is a deposit, not a 
construction, and that the blocks of limestone and masses of concrete, 
of which it is composed, have been merely dropped into their places 
from lighters anchored above. The central bulwark of the mole is 
about 1000 yards long: the two flanking portions, extending at a 
blunt angle back from the main strueture—so as to form a sort of in- 
ward bay—are each 350 yards long; and within the shelter thus pro- 
vided it is calculated that upwards of 60 lne-of-battle ships could find 
refuge. The model is an extremely interesting one—as showing the 
present condition and uses of a great national undertaking—only second 
in extent to the vast mole, or digue, nearly opposite Plymouth, at the 
mouth of the harbour of Cherbourg, the constiucting of which is one of 
the great monuments of enterprise and boldness left by Napoleon to 
France. 

Passing still further to the west, we come to another model—the 
celebrated one of Liverpool—certainly one of the lions of the Exhibition, 
and which is always surrounded by a ring of admiring spectators. 
To this work we have already directed attention, but viewing it in a 
light different from that in which we are now considering the subject. 
The work is altogether one of the most remarkable efforts of ingenuity of 
its kind ever attempted. It belongs to the category of models most 
easily executed, as being representations of artificial, not natural 
objecta; but its great elaboration, the mass of minute detail 
lavished upon the houses and shipping, and the continuous skill 
with which the different classes of buildings are represented— 
the dirty houses of the crowded lanes and alleys, the bright and orna- 
mented appesrance of the lines of shops in the great thoroughfares, and 
the quiet and stately aspec’ of the more retired uhd fashionable streets, 
all this proves the applicatiou of immense and skilful labour, directed 
by a great deal of ingenuity and method. We recommend the 
visitors to the model of Liverpool to go at first to either end of the work, 
and observe the effect of a general glance over the whole. It is exactly 
agif he stood upon a hill or a high steeple, and looked down upon the 
city. The illusion, in fact, is as striking as that in the model of the 
Isle of Wight. He may imagine that he is gazing upon the outspread, 
streets, squares, and docks, in the early brightness of a summer dawn, 
before the town hus become canopied with its usual pall of smoke, and ere 
yet the moying masses of population attract the eye, and introduce a 
new element into the scene. An admirable painting of Liverpoul 
en ballon, could be made from its model. The eye ranges from street to 
street, and block to block of building, and scans with a curiosity, 
which is never left disappointed, the wonderfully minute details of 
building and architecture. ‘The very chimney-pots seem to have been 
represented ; while the straggling and meanly-built suburbs, with their 
Jong lines of paltry one or two-storied cottages, broken every now and 
then by timber-yards and gas-works, and factories of all descriptions, 
lave quite another character to that displayed in the piled and stacked 
masses of lofty buildiug, which form the crowded centre of the town, 


and down into which the deep narrow streets seem to have been sank, 
like ditches or ravines in the surface of stone and mortar. The illusion 
is kept up, too, by the great care and skill bestowed upon the models 
of ships in the docks and in the river, These litule vessels are master- 
pieces of mechanical hundicraft ; and it may be observed that their rig- 
ging is invariably technically correct, and that specimens of craft of all 
possible classes frequenting the Mersey have been introduced—from the 
Hat which voyages up the stream to Runcorn,to the Yankee crack 
packet-ship—trom the Woodside or New Brighton Ferry steam-boat, lying 
alongside the new floating jetty, w the last constructed ocean steamer 
of the Cunard or the Great American line. Another happy idea was 
the representation of water not by a blue-painted surface, as is the 
case in the Isle of Wight, but by plates of slightly-dimmed mirror, into 
which the models of ships have been neatly inserted. A slight objec- 
tion, founded, however, only upon recollection, ovcurred to us as to the 
lay of the ground. We thought the site of the town made rather too 
flat, particularly in its eastern expanse, which climbs to the ridge of a 
hill, the slope of which towards the water is covered with the busy 
streets of the northern mercantile capital. However, this may be a 
point in which we, not the modeller, are in fault; and even if in this re- 
speet the work be not completely accurate, it is still a noble specimen 
of persevering ingenuity, and a realised picture, probably unequalled in 
the world, of a great and many-featured city, Among the spectators we 
remarked many foreigners, who lavished all their and admira- 
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tion upon the docks and the endiess arrays of 

sion continually repeated in various tones of ration, envy, and 

astonishment— Afon Dieu! quel commerce! quelle foule de batiments!” 
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buildings in Liverpool as 
instance, as beiug St. 's, and the r 
would not have been flattered 
less a triumph of architectural us 
Jery. Our enlightened friend went on to point out the lines of 
street as beiny the Strand, Fleet-street, le, » and soon ; 
while his favoured auditors stood gaping by, ewallowing every word the. 
wonderful, etolidity of their friend prompted him to utter. We never 
saw & more marvellously complete Exhibition of pure béfise. The ad- 
mirer of London, however, in Liverpool, was not the only curious instance 
of blundering we overheard. In the Nave there is a model of a very 
Lenutiful chain bridge erected by an English engineer over the Dnieper, 
in Russia, We were examining it, when two gi 


nothing more or less than the reflection, in the mirror which represented 
the river of the lower side of the real pathway ! 

Amongst the models of engineering works, which are of course very 
numerous, we may call attention, besides the very hundsoine bridge in 
question, to several other bridges for different purposes, and of different 
constructions, swing, tension, and suspension, for railways and the pas- 
sage of ordinary road traffic. The heatness of handiwork in these models 
isremurkable ; and in some of them, every bar and girder, every pin and 
coupling are made to scale, and specimens of them displayed beside the 
principal work, he bridge over the Dnieper is constructrd like that at 
Hungerford, the chains being longitudinal plates of iron running parallel 
to each other, and the suspending rods being also solid masses of metal, 
a mode of construction far more strong and durable than the twisted 
wire system so much in favour in France. The larger rivers of that 
country, particularly in the south and west, the Rhone, for instance, and 
the Guronne, are studded with suspension-bridges—very gruceiul and 
airy to louk at, but appearing to be excéevlingly roughly finished, and 
Fo dae but secure, on nearer examination. ‘1hé swaying, and creak- 
ing, and cracking of many of these structures beneath the weight of a 
well-laden diligence is anything but comfortable to a nervous passenger, 
The model of the Menai Tubular Bridge, also a beautiful specimen of 
neat-handedness, attracts much and deserved attention. One tube is re- 
presented as being in its place, and you can look through the hollow 
from end to end, just as in the actual tunnel; the other tube still 
rests upon the pontoons, so as to convey a notion how the gigantic 
square pipe was lifted to its place. The model of the schouner-yacht 
sailing beneath, however, is rather loftily rigged. It seems touch and 
go whether she would not have seraped her trucks upon the lower sur- 
face of the aérial railway. 

Continuing to make our way eastwards along the Nave, we come 
to a whole city of model churches, one of them upon a very 
large scale. Bome of these models have been designed for archi- 
tectural purposes, others with the intention of showing a new ma- 
terial called Ladyshore terra cotta, of which substance in one of the 
sacred edifices in question, not only are walls and steeple built, but all 
the internal fittings, pews, pulpit, and even organ case. ‘To the right, 
in the Fine Art department, is collected an assemblage of commonplace 
models of buildings—cottages, mansions, churches, town-hails, courts, 
and so forth—in no way remarkable as movels, whatever may be their 
architectural pretension’;,ornamental models, too, of celebruted classic 
structures, formed of Parian, alabaster, and such like media, also 
sbound, their design being for drawin groom ornaments. Hereabouts are 
deposited two of the models which we have referred to as specimens of 
that vulgar and thoroughly inartistie style which is usually exhibited by 
the class of industrials to whom we referred at the opening of this 
article, and who are for ever producing specimens of incongruous 
ingenuity and tasteless efforts at art, the true principles of which 
they know nothing of Thus, the model of Tynemouth rock and priory 
would be very like nature, if the rock in question consisted of a pile of 
frozen treacle. The general outlines of the cliff, nnd a noble promontory 
it is, are no doubt reproduced, but ail the charactér of the rock is gone ; 
the geologic peculiarities which give to all rocks their particulur indi- 
vidualities have been left out of the question, and the whole affair has 
been smeared over with paint, until it gleams1/ke ice formed from muddy 
water, Again, as a sample of the same taste, only rather more ambi- 
tious, we have the Shakspeare house ideatised according to our confec- 
tionery standard, and surrounded with vile dolls purporting to represent 
the Shakspearean characters, The execution is worthy of the eenception, 
which is utterly ineongruovs and unworkable, being indecd 2 1 ost in- 
harmonious union of an allegory and a fue simile; and the general 
standard of taste to which the work belongs is precisely that which 
erects precipices of two feet high, crowned with cupids, or perhaps 
cairns of shelis, with holes in them, designated grottos in suburban tea- 
gardens, Now, we point out the faults in these productions in the very 
reverse of an unkind spirit to their constructors. ‘Ihey have at all events 
a certain degree of ingenuity and a certuin ‘aste for imitative handy- 
work, which, when guided und turned into the true channels of art, may 
well produce something worthy of attention and admiration. But, until 
they study the nature they profess to imitate more closely, wutil, too, 
they attain to that, when it does come, almost intuitive feeling for what 
can and what cannot be imitated in nature, this ingenuity of handy- 
work will only ayail for the production of compositions #s foreign from 
those presided over by pure and real art, as ure the idols of India, with 
a hundred hands and a score of heads, from such conceptions as Apollo 
slaying Python, or Pallas meditating ove: her favoured Athens. 

Another model of Shakspeare’s house, free from all allegorical rub- 
bish, is by no means a bad specimen of the purely imitative power. A 
Chinese artist would be delighted with the eunscientiousness with which 
every crack and stain in the walls is represented—every warp and 
flaw in the woodwork, and every pebbie in the rough-cast: pavement. 
The ambition in this case has been humble; and, ns & specitnen of a 
miniature fac simile, the work is entitled topraise. Afver the sume fashion 
is the mode! of the interior of Her Majesty’s iheatre—a very neut-hunded 
specimen of miniature decoratiye upholstery. The eflect would, how- 
ever, have been much increased, had some mode been hit en of lighting 
up the interior, which is a great deal more gloomy than people generally 
seeit. A model in the raised map style of a part of Switzerland gives, 
at a glance, the species of information, topopraphic and geologic, which 
these representations are fitted to convey. Besides and under- 
standing in a moment the general lie of the country, the student will at 
once perceive in the nature of the ground the causes of the formation of 
lakes in the valleys and glaciers in the higher hollows of the hills. He 
will also beable to see why the wood creeps up to a higher elevation in 
some spots than others—how it sometimes follows the nourishing power 
of a descending stream, and how it sometimes owes its existence to the 
sheltered situations of tranquil hollows lying pleasantly towards the 
afternoon’s sun In all these maps, however, the points of the compass 
ought to begiven. In the Swiss department there is another mountain 
model, formed upon the picture, not the map, principle—anu the utterly 
unworkable phase of the picture priveiple, that of the ordinary land- 
scape, not the bird’s eye view: the effect is what might haye becu anti- 
cipated—the thing is a worse monstrosity even than the Shakspearean 
Jubilee. A large 1: e model, wlach naturally attracts a great 
deal more attention than its artistic merits deserve, is that of the castle, 
grounds, and general landscape of Roseneau, where Prince Albert was 
born, The foreground is oceupied by crowds of (Ee oveasion re~ 
presented being that of rural games—a blythsome party of pea- 
santry dancing round a sort of May-pole, with numerous spec- 
tators looking on, with their meerschaums in their mouths, 
or delectating themselves in a neighbouring pavilion upon the national 
beverage of the Saxon, good humming “ Lairischer,” or Bavarian beer. 
A very fair fac-simile of a German cottage, with its white plastercd walls, 
crossed and veined by bluck beams, is mtroduced in the ioreground, A 
waggon loaded with hay is coming along at comortable Teutonic enail’s 
bes . In the middle distance we huve the Castle, a plain double-gabled 

ilding placed upon an artificial mound, and surrcunded with trees. 
The ba id, professing to give an extended view of the distant 
country, is necessarily a failure; and, indeed, the hali-caricatured style 
of the figures in front prevents us {10m considering the whole allairin any 
other light than that of a semi-jocose piece of unp ctending ingenuity. 
‘There is considerable character in the figures, however; and the curious 
holiday head-gear of the female peasanis—consisting mainly of a cataract 
of broad black ri flying over their shoulder:—is imitaved with great 


care. F 
So much for some of the most prominent 


came up, and, after a pertinent remark or two. passed bet Ree sbein’ ost 
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‘The same principle has evidently been acted on—the walls runnin~ so 
us to flank, command, and mutually fortify each other—and falling into 
the shapes to which we give the names of ravelines, bastions, flanking 
walls, and so forth, The adoption of a similar principle of defence by 
civilised and savage people, shews at once the common sense and com- 
mon reason which prevails over the principles of fortification as we now 
teach them, 

India is rich in models. We have many yery interesting ones of 

Eastern ships, particularly the finely-shaped and moulded piratical 
craft which haunt the great Archipelago. Then there is a number of 
models of temples and shrines, some neatly mauufactured, others rudely 
carved, but probably representing the originals with sufficient accuracy. 
To this interesting collection of model figures, we directed attention in a 
recent article on costume. The assemblage brings the actual condition 
of the natives before our eyes much more vividly than any pictures could 
do, Then there are interesting models, rudely made, but probably quite cor- 
rect, of the processes of different trades, At the saw-pit there i>, ag with us, 
atop-siwyer and » subordirate. The w aver plies hisrude-looking, but 
often skilfuly-managed loom; the ag iculturi-t, with a yoke of bul- 
locks, stands on his plough to force it down the farther into the earth; 
while, a8 in the time of the propheta, the hand-mill is still wrought by 
two women—a toilsome and # slavivh work. On the opposite side of the 
great tent are array ged ano! her set of mode #, representing what we may 
call high life in Asia. Here we are altogether among rajahs and 
nabohs; and we have miniature palankeens and howdah-, and thrones, 
miniature nautch dances, «nd miniature camel and elephant processions ; 
not forgetting one specialiy intere ting specimen of imitative art, proudly 
labelled “Bneclish officer drinking porter.” Tearing ourselves away 
from this deliciously national memento, we find, at the back of the 
Peri Banon’s tent—for that it must be, and no other—some of the most 
interesting and characteristic models in the Exhibition. ‘Two of these 
are of courts of justice—the one presided over by a European in “ mufti,” 
the other by a native judge, gorgeous in gold and silk. The courts 
appear to be roofless; they are probably placed in the shade, and are 
mere platforms or hustings. The judge sits at the back: a couple of 
clerks and a couple of advocates, all natives, before hit ; three or four 
persons, acting, we prerume, as ushers or officers of the court, and dis- 
tinenished by yellow scarves, are in attendance outside the platform, 
which mey be elevated some three feet from the ground, while the 
culprit ig in both instances represent-d as begging with clasped hands 
apjarently for merey. Another interesting model is that re;resenting 
Hindoo religions penances; half a dozen enthusiasts being suspended 
by hooks fixed in the dorsal muscles to a sor: of revolving piece of car- 
pentry, which is turned by their friends below, and the wretches swung 
in circular fashion, somewhat in the style of the revolving machines one 
sees at the fairs, although, in the present case, the poor fanatic victiv s 
can hardly be said to be in the enjoyment of a decided * merry-go- 
round.” Among the miscellaneous Indian models is one of an indigo 
factory, with a curious sort of treadinill for getting up water; no end of 
pagodas and temples, with miserable humbuys of graven images, 
showing a descent in art almost to Ghinese level; a elumsy, but 
elaborate representation of a fortified citadel, the men out of all 
proportion to the building; and perhaps the most curious of them 
all, the model of “The Encampment of a Collector of Revenue 
settling with the Cultivators” The space shown is a square 
piece of ground, intended probably to represent two or 
three acres. Heise numerous tents are pitched; and peeping into 
them, you see the collector and his subordinates busy re- 
ceiving and giving receipts for the cash. The tax-payers, who 
have paid up or are waiting their turns outside, are squatted in 
great numbers upon the grass—each man with his schedule in hig hand, 
and, no doubt, grumbling lustily. The encampment is studded with 
trees, not much better than those arboriferous attempts’ we sometimes 
see made with shavings; but they bear vast crops of yellow and red 
fruits, and afford a resting-place. moreover, to no end of birds, as big as 
eagle , or swans at least. Behind the main encampment are piles of 
luggage. Camels lie in a line beneath the trees; bullucks and elephants 
fraternise amicably ; and scores of servants fly from place to place. At a 
brook which meanders through the encampment, washing operations are 
being progeeuted with great vigour. Cavalry horses are picketed about, 
and a compasy of English infantry are lounging round their piled arms, 
Altogether, the model, though having no pretensions as a work of art, 
is very curious, very churacteristic, and very instructive, 


A LADY’S GLANCE AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Tuners is nothing more remarkable among the wonders of the great 
metropolis, than the ample manner in which the peculiar habits and 
bent of mind of every class of society is catered for in the way of 
public amusements. It has, however, been reserved for the Great Ex- 
hibition to comprise under its one crystal roof objects of interest to 
every one, and to solve the apparently impossible problem of satisfying 
every taste, and fulfilling expectations of the most opposite and con- 
tradictory character, The Londoner, wedded to the comforts and ele- 
gances of the metropolis ; the country gentleman, profound in crops and 
agricultural implements; the mechanic and the labourer, intelligent on 
looms and on loams; the amateur in art, in search of a chef d’auvre; 
the manufacturer on the gui vive for an idea ; may each find there repre- 
sentatives of his own peculiar tastes, interests, and feelings, and to each 
wiil the whole, beheld from his own peculiar point of view, present itself 
in a different aspect. 

Although by no means disposed to undervalue the interest which 
altaches to patent ploughs and improved steam-engines, or to depre- 
ciate for 2 moment the beauties of the Bavarian Lion, or the uti- 
lity of Messrs Taylor's Jacquard loom, still, as Iam “ only a woman,” 
and cannot be expected to appreciate their details, [ am content to leave 
their description to those whose experience renders them more compe- 
tent to grapple with such mysteries; and, seeking in the retired byways 
of this Temple of Industry ohjests of a more conzenial, if less important 
character, to view the Exhiition with a woman's eyes alone I have 
the less hesitation in claiming a brief space for the examination of ob- 
jects more peculiarly attractive to ladies, when I remember that there 
was perhaps scarcely ever a great work commenced in this country 
in which they have so fully participated. They began at the com- 
mencemer' with the Subscription Committee at Stafford House, as well 
as with the ss aristocratic, but even more productive, meeting of ladies at 
the Mansio.. House; and at the final completion of the great work, 
their contributions to the adornment of the Building were found to 
have been neither few in number nor uninteresting in character, The 
objects in the Crystal Palace which address themselves especially to 
the predilections of ladies, are so mumerous and so varied, that I am 
almost overwhelmed with the embarras des richesses; and not being of a 
mathematical turn of mind, [ scarcely know where to begin ; but the fol- 
lowing may be instanced as. among the most prominent :— 


To silks, as occupying so important a position in our own toilet, Imust 
certainly give the precedence, They are offered for our inspection in 
every variety—damask, brocade, tabinet, glacé, striped, checked, wa- 
tered, shaded, and clouded ; some valuable from their brightness; some, 
the merit of which consists in their 


of the mechanists. As, 
enlarging on these fat 
humbler feature of the same department, and glance at the dif 
specimens of ribbons. There are ganze, satin, sarsnet, velvet, ‘and lute- 
string—plain, figured, flowered, stamped, and open in pattern as well 
asin texture; with edges plain, scalloped, pearled, and vandyked. 
‘These are present in every variety of width, quality, and colour. There 
is also a descriptior, peculiarly adapted for trimming; it is goffered 
and quilled in the process of manufacture, and with a regularity that 
the most skilful hand could never emulate, It is easy to prophesy for 
this invention a welcome from dressmaker as well as from their em- 


ployers. To the former it will save many hours of ill-requited labour, 
whilst to the favour of the latter class its novelty will be a sure Pp issport. 

In alluding to the subject of Furs, I find myself really bewildered by 
the number of animals which have contributed their skins to enrich the 
various collections, xmong which the beautiful trophies of Mr. Nicholay, 
of Oxford-street, rank deservedly high. The aristocratic ermine, with 
many others of the weasel tribe, are to be found in perfection. The deli- 
cate chinchilla ; the Siberian or Russian sable, the most valuable of its 
species; that from Hudson’s Bay, only second to it in repute, are wor 
thily represented, The wood-marten, a native of the German forests; 
the stone-marten, an inhabitant of rocks and ruined castles ; and our own 
English marten, all add to the assemblage of materials for muffs, boas, 
trimmings, &e. In some instanoes, as in that of Mr. Nicholay, the skins 
are exhibited in a manufactured state, but this is by no means uniyer- 
sally the case. 

We shall find ourselves so amply rewarded for a minute investigation 
of the different varieties and individual specimens of Lace exhibited, 
that, not having adequate space at my disposal at the present time, I 
must content myself with observing, that our admiration is claimed by 
every description of Point, Honiton, Mechlin, Brussels, Valenciennes, &c.+ 
in the forms of dresses, veils, berthes, shawls, scarfs, cassaveka, &o., of a 
beauty and elegance hitherto never equalled. 

Among other articles of luxury in the Crystal Palace, to which, 
as exclusively interesting to ladies, I must not omit to advert, are the 
fans of M. Duvelleroy, who employs, I am told, in his manufactory for 
their construction, no fewer than two thousand hands. Among the fans 
selected by him for exhibition, are a set intended for the ladies of the 
Sultan's Harem, decorated with designs from the “Arabian Nights;"” 
there are also the fans which were used at the marriage of the Duchess of 
Orleans, painted by distinguished artists of the day: there too, pre- 
cious relic of a most unfortunate woman, is the fan of Marie Antoinette, 
whieh has been recently repaired, and restored, I should imagine, to 
something like its former beauty ; nothing had remained of the original 
except the panaches and pieces of the handle, which is of mother-of- 
pearl adorned with medallions and ornaments of carved gold. In the 
space formerly occupied by the Royal arms (erased during the Revolu- 
tion) is now to be seen a picture from the peneil of Boucher. Some of 
these toys, enriched with jewels and works of art, have been sold at a 
sum approaching a thousand pounds each. Interesting and valuable, 
however, as such specimens may be from their adornment, they are in 
some respects inferior to the elegant feather-fans now in vogue, the 
lightness and airiness of which render them peculiarly applicable to 
the purpose for which they are designed. 

Of feathers, the courtly decoration of ladies of all nations, and fa- 
vourites alike with the most savage tribes and the moat civilised orders, 
every variety seems collected here from the four quarters of the globe. 
The white plumage of the ostrich, the delicate feathers of the osprey, 
the egret, and the marabout, are rivals in beauty; some there are 
which, though little valued by us, are interesting as being employed by 
the chiefs of the wilderness as emblems of supremacy over their own 
wild brethren, Some, the tribute of birds long held sacred, as, for 
instance, the ibis, whose form was so favourite a subject with the artists 
of antiquity, and whose scarlet plumage in its aatural condition forms 
so brilliant a wreath for the hair, also contribute their attractions. It 
is not, however, to ornamental purposes alone, that feathers are ap- 
propriated in the Exhibition, Bonnets composed of them have there made 
their appearance, and may be included amongst its decided novelties, 
The feathers selected for the purpose are those of the pheasant of many 
kinds, the goose, the swan, and especially the guinea-fowl; they are 
arranged on a shape in rows of diversified colours, and in many varia- 
tions of pattern. The bonnets are light, soft, and warm; but, with regard 
to their beauty, there will be much difference of opinion, varying with 
the taste of different individuals. 

Turn we now to the specimens of imitative art, which present them- 
selves in the shape of Artificial Flowers, in the different forms and 
materials, which claim our wonder and admiration. It would, in- 
deed, form a distinct Exhibition, of no little interest in itself, could 
the different specimens of imitative flowers, which are scattered 
through the Building, be collected in one spot, free from the ad- 
mixture of any attractions foreign to themselves, Let us observe, 
first, the strange variety of substances, some of the most stubborn, and, 
“pparently, unavailable character, which contribute material for the 
imitation of the lightest and most delicate of the creations of the 
Almighty, and unite as it were in doing homage to the world of 
flowers. Stone in endless yariety, from granite to marble; wood of 
every hue and grain—the ebony, dyed black by nature; the 
delicate maple, box, and satin-wood, fairest of their order— 
and even spices, the clove, nutmeg, and pimento, seem to blossom 
again in a new phase of existence. Precious stones, valuable for their 
rarity, add their costly contributions, and seem to gain new beauty in 
the guise of the rose, fuchsia, and forget-me-not. Even coal, the least 
viluable though not least beautiful specimen of the mineral kingdom, 
polished and fashioned into buds and blossoms, shows its dusky face 
among its betters, and has its claims to admiration most ungrudgingly 
allowed. The pure ivory tusks of the elephant, and the flexible bones 
of the whale, are alike made tributary to the genius of the garden ; 
whilst the broad ocean sends her contributions of seaweed, coral, 
shells, and, lastly, pearls. Birds, too, resign their plumage—the pea- 
cock and the flamingo, the bird of paradise and the turtle dove, 
whieh gives its own name to the most beautiful of quiet colours. Yhe 
insect tribe (the bitterest enemies of the flower race) have their repre- 
sentatives here to do them honour, The beetie of Brazil and the firefly 
contribute their wings, and the honey bee its wax; whilst man himself 
gives not only his labour and his ingenu.ty, but adds one of the most 
singular materials of all, his hair! 

Amid 80 great a variety of specimens, each possessing some distinct 
claim to notice, either from beauty of design, elegance of arrangement, 
or the ingenuity which has produced excellence from apparently the 
most unpromising materials, it is somewhat difficult to determine where 
to award the palm of merit; and here my own personal tastes will of. 
course have their preponderating influence. In the many visits I have 
myself paid to those portions of the walks and galleries of the Crystal 
Palace which are devoted to the exhibition of artificial flowers, the fol- 
lowing struck me as peculiarly remarkable for artistic skill, beauty, and 
novelty. 

In the IntusrraTep Loypon News of the 7th of Jane, an Engraving 
was given of the Mayazin of M. Constantin, situated in the Nave of the 
Building, conspicuous alike for its architectural attractions, its tasteful 
adornment, and the admiring crowd by which it is generally surrounded. 
It has been found necessary to guard it from too eager an approach by 
# railing, which, however, the proprietor has rendered as little conspicuous 
a8 possible by a covering of velvet, in deference to the admiration which 
causes the danger. Amongst the most beautiful, and certainly most 
original of the exquisite imitations in this collection, I must especially 
notice—for elsewhere I have seen none of their particular class to equal 
them—a variety of exotic plants as they appear in their various grada- 
tions of bud, blossom, full maturity, and, finally, drooping or dropped from 
their stems in decay. The latter specimens are peculiarly effective ; and 
the more so because the artist, with a taste commensurate with his skill, 
has represented them, in a withered state, 

Before decay’s effacing Gngers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers; 


showing them attractive even in their decay. There will also be found 
in the same case a group of orchideous plants, a beautiful specimen of 
our English vine, the hop plant with its scaly fruit matching in verdure 
its beautiful leaves; then the lily of the valley, “ veiled as a nun,” to use 
the words of Wordsworth, near to her towering sister uf the garden, as 
pure in colour, as elegant in form, and as pre-eminent for state ly beauty 
as her fair namesake for humble grace. 

The contributions of M, Tilman, the well-known manufacturer 
of the Rue Meénar, whose exquisite specimens of floral imitation, 
secured to him, it would appear, as effectually by skill as by the patents 
which he has obtained for them, will be found i the gallery of France 
(No. 698). Here you may see wreaths for the hair, of every variety, and 
adapted to almost every phase of existence. First there is the chaplet 
of orange blossom, sacred to the bride, destined, after being once worn, 
to be luid aside for the blush rose and jasmine of the East, To 
succeed these, when weary of them, she may assume here the sea- 
weed garlands and coral chaplets of the Nereids, or array her~ 
self in wreaths of the beautifully minute water plants of the 
Naiads, which we see beneath the still pools und calm Wautercourses on 
# summer day ; here they are, exquisite as in their native element, with 
tendrils of the wet grass glistening around them, Would she enact 


The fair Pastora by a fountain’s side, 


she may watch her own image in its waters, adorned with a coronal be- 
fitting her character. The quivering oats, the bearded rye, and corn 
of every description, are here collected ; even the autumnal parasitic 
flowers, blue and red, beautiful in all eyes save those of the farmer, are 
not forgotten, but are here in readiness when the time of the summer 
rose and jasmine is over, to supply their place in the adornment of those 
refined connoisseurs in costume, who never deign to wear even an arti- 
ficial flower out of season. 

Nay, would she wander even farther from the beaten track, here may 
she adopt the vine and ivy garland of the Bacchante, the oak leaf and 
acorn fillet of the Druid, or be crowned with bay like Corinne on the 
Capitol. All are to be met with here, scarcely less beautiful than in 
nature itself; al), save the wreaths for the dead, and these art has no 
need to imitate, since nature herself supplies them in her own immortelles, 

Beneath these specimens, in the same case, may be noticed as pecu- 
larly beautitul, the passion-flower, white and Iilac, with its fanciful 
associations of holiness; the lotus, pure and placid as sculpture among 
flowers, with even the dust upon its leaves; roses in ell their intinite 


varicty ; tropical plants of sunny hue, equally duilicult to name as to de. 
seribe. More exquisite still,and perhaps as Speciinens of imitative art 
the moat wonderful of all, are tufts of every vuriety of grasses, in their 


different stages of progress towards ripeneas, which, humble as they are, 
detain the eye long after it has been satiated by the charms of their 
more showy and pretentious rivals. From the reedy sedge to the 
quaking grass, all find here their perfeet representatives, A 
rough, but intelligent, country lad, who stood beside me for some 
minutes, after a gaze of silent wonder, broke out with the best compli- 
ment I had heard to the fidelity of there iriitations, by remarking, in 
his own vernacular, that they only wanted a “ bird's nest” to be nature 
itself, 

A short istance from the cases of M. Tilman is an exhibition which, 
for originalit of design and effect, is almost unique. 1t might, at first 
sight, appear r ther to form @ feature in the specimens of laces, to which 
I propose advert g hereafter, than in the collection to which our atten- 
tion is now more articularly directed; but, as its hovelty consists less 
inthe manufacture { the fabric thani> the purpose to which it is 
applied, it seems but right that honour should be rendered to 
it here. In case 268, Madame Josephine Lubert, of No. 2, 
Rue da Grand Chantier, Paris, exhibits an entirely new 
application of lace in the formation of artificial flowers. The mere re- 
presentation of flowers in lace, woven by hand in the material, as exem- 
plified in the fabrics of England and Valenciennes, or inserted in it, as 
in the Honiton and appliquée laces, is of course familiar to every lady. 
We have thus seen them produced in bud and blossom, en profile, and, 
as it were, full-faced; but in one single important feature they were 
identical—they all bloomed on a flat surface. It seems to have been re- 
served for Madame Hubert to exhibit them in the same exquisite ma- 
terial, independent as the original flowers they are designed to imitate ; 
erect or drooping, as we see them in nature; in forms globular, bell- 
shaped, or expanded, capable, but for their delicacy, of even holding 
water. The petals of each tlower are spread out separately, or folded over 
each other; they are convex or concave, as tle chosen specimen demands, 
and, wonderful as it may appear, are complete even to the pistils and 
stamens. Here may be seen the rove, mujor convolvulus, und other 
larger flowers, grouped together in forms suitable for the decoration of 
the skirts of dresses, with little bouquets of harebell, snowdrop, &c., ar- 
ranged for the bosom. Their effect on a velvet dress must be delicate 
and striking in the extreme; but to show them to the Breatest udvan- 
tage, a dark background would always be desirable. I must not omit to 
no.ice one great advantage which the flowers of Madame Hubert possess 
over their rivals of cambric, wax, &¢.—nay, even over the originals from 
which they are copied !—und itis this, that they are all warranted to wash, 
This is an age of wonders, and I confess myself Bilted with a large be- 
lief, otherwise it would be difficult to conceive it possible that any fingers 
less experienced and expert than those of the inventress could restore 
forms so fragile to anything resembling their original perfection, 

Inthe number of this Journal for the 81st Muay, a plate was given of 
the celebrated Victoria reyia, as it bloomed in the nursery-ground of 
Messrs. Weeks, of the King’s-road, who had been successiul enough to 
induce this coy beauty to blossom in the open air. Perhaps there are few 
of the more wealthy classes in London who have not paid a visit to this 
rare plant, either there or elsewhere. If, however, any one has missed 
this sight, she may still have an opportunity of seeing it reproduced 
in wax, in the coll ction of Mrs. Strickland, of Bond-street, in 
the North-west Gallery. I chanced to have seen the flower itself in 
bloom at the Botanic Gardens only the day before I first visited the 
stall of Mrs. Strickland in the Exhibition, and an imitation more faith- 
ful it would be difficult to imagine. There it is—tiower, bud, and leaf— 
with the blue and white water-Llies surrounding it, Lke maids of honour 
in waiting upon a queen, In case any of my readers should be unac- 
quuinted with the flower, I may observe that it is of a creamy white 
colour, with the inner petals pink: the outer leaves, inclosing it as ina 
cup, are thickly spiked or thorned, as though to protect it from harm, 
All these features are most accurately given, as may be imagined when 
it is known that each leaf took a period of five hours merely to furnish 
with its prickly guardians. Nor is this all: visitors to the original plant 
are usually treated toa sight of the giant leaf on its reverse side (that 
ordinarily hidden by the water), which is most curious in its construc- 
tion, looking, with its brown ribbed surface, more like wrought iron 
rusted by time than any substance of a vegetable nature: 
this view of it has also been repeated in wax, with equal 
success by Mrs. Strickland, who is, 1 believe, the only person by 
whom it has been achieved, Another beautiful production of her art ia 
Amberstia nobilis, first flowered by Mrs, Lawrence, if we mistake not, 
which won for her a prize from the Botanic Society. This is sur- 
rounded by the calmia, the tigreda (a butterfly among flowers), the 
slipper flower, with its long tendrils, the magnolia; in fact, by many 
which it would require a florist to designate. I must not omit to re- 
commend to the minute attention of those interested in detail as well as 
in effect, the clustered bunches of heaths: the dowers of one particular 
specimen, though scarcely as large as a barley-corn, are euch supported 
by their individual stem. It will be evident to every cne that Mrs. 
Strickland is an enthusiast in her art, possessing a perfect mastery over 
her materials, und as much of a geuius as an artist, in the pach has 
adopted; and, when we are informed that lessons in this elegant ae- 
complishment may be obtained for five shillings each: that the neces. 
sary muterials are clean evough to be touched by fingers the most deli- 
oate, and may be arranged on a space little larger than could be covered 
by a cambrie handkerchief ; I must be allowed to recommend its acqu.re~ 
ment and practice to my young friends, in preference to the knitting 
and crochet, which seem rather adapted for the recreation of those whose 
eyeright has grown dun, and whose hand has in some degree “ lost its 
cunning.” Betore quitting the subject, I may advert to another species 
of artificial flowers, com, of toss silk stretched across a fine frame- 
work of twisted wire. They are rather curious than very pretty; und, 
a3 representatives of nature, are inferior to the well known feather 
flowers, or even those formed of dyed whalebone. 

A beautiful bouquet, composed exclusively of human hair, is exhi- 
bited in a frame in the South-eastern Nave; and, although not pre- 
senting that variety t0 be found im other imitations of flowers to 
which we have before alluded, it is curious from its ddelity in forum, 
and the ingenuity with which the most is made of the limited advaa- 
tages of colour atlorded by the material. 

My next paper [ propose to devore to a more detailed examination of 
some other features interesting to ladies, and to which I have bere only 
eursorily alluded. 


IONIAN ISLANDS AND CEYLON COURT. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS AND CEYLON. 
Our Engraving shows almost the whole portion of space occupied by the 
contributions from the Ionian Islands and Ceylon, from both of which a 


much larger display might haye been looked for. 

The Ionian Islands bave but few manufactures; their available land 
amounts to about 500,000 acres, and the population is not much above 
200,000. They enjoy a beautiful climate, but are subject to hurricanes 
and earthquakes, and, occasionally, the oppressive heat of the suffo- 
cating sirocco, The vine thrives, and more than three-fourths 
of the cultivable land is devoted to vineyards, currant grounds, and 
olive plantations, The annual produce of currants is between 17,000,000 


and 18,000,000 pounds, and of olive oil from 100,000 to 120,000 barrels ; 
and of wine, about 200,000. The peasants’ wives spin and weave coarse 
woollen cloth, Silk, especially scarfs and handkerchiefs, is manufactured 
at Zante, 

In 1817, these islands, seven in number, and forming nominally a re- 
public, but in reality a most exclu-ive and corrupt oligarchy, came 
under the protection of Great Brit in; and it is said by those well ac- 
quainted with the islands, that, under due encouragement from the 
present High Commissioner, Sir Henry Ward, they might have occu- 


pied, with a really beautiful show of materials, manufactures, peasant 
work, trinkets, 
the Exhibition, 


and models, a much larger and very attractive Space in 
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In the case shown at top of our Engraving is a gold embroidered 
Greek jacket, and two tastefully bordered knitted aprons, the work of 
a peasant girl at Corfu; below it, in a case, are silk scarfs and hand- 
kerchiefs, from Zante; purses, cigar-cases, tobacco-boxes, and bags in 
gold embroidery on velvet, the work also of peasant girls (and very 
tastefully worked they are), at Santa Maura; and gold and silver 
bracelets, brooches of hammered and filigree, from Cortu. 

To the right of this little collection of Ionian goods are the 
articles sent trom Ceylon. The round tables shown in the En- 
graving are composed of from thirty to five and thirty varieties 
of wood fitted for cabinet-making, asd amongst which ure varieties 
of teak, satin-wood, cocoa-nut, mubogany, and a number of light and 
dark plain, feathered, and shaded wouds. The pillars foot, and frame 
of the tables are of carved ebony, the divisions of the yeneers in inlaid 
silver, and two of them are also inlaid in white and stained ivory 
Thirty-seven varieties of timber are shown in blocks of about i8 
inches long and 4 inches square, having one side pulished. ‘flere is 
also an open case, showing the several sorts of cinnamon, 
and in which the perfect evenness and fineness of the best 
must satisfy most housekeepers, that, whatever the price, they 
seldom meet the best of this delicious spice. There are aiso 
models of coffee stores and drying platfurms; the machivery for re- 
moying theinner skin of the berry; model of a building for carrying 
on Cherhew’s patent process of coffee-curing, in whicu the floors, in- 
stead of sacking, as in the ordinary drying-house, are of periorated 
metal artificially heated from below. In front are cases of gums and 
seeds, showing the castor nut, from which the oil is made; varieties of 
rice and coffee iu different states, Then there are native-made nets, 
cloth, matting, medicinal oils prepared from various seeds; painted 
earthenware, amongst the specimens of which is a tea-pot 
of the King of Kandy, which would hold a couple ot gai- 
lons. But viewing Ceylon asa land of elephants, spices, pearls, precious 
stones, and curious costumes, ruins, temples, customs, and ruces, the 
d splay is certainly but meagre, and one to which, we ure inclined to 
think, Lord Torrington, Culonel Thompson, of the Royal Engineers, 
Mr. Tuffoell, and others, could make many interesting and valuable 
additions. 


BAY OF THE FINE ART COURT. 


Our Engraving shows the centre stand, next the Nave, of this court, 
which, as our readers are aware, is devoted almost entirely to architec- 
tural models, decorations, and designs. The public are most attracted 
by the illuminated glass mosaics exhibited by Mr. George Henry 
Stevens, of Stufford-row, Pimlico; the effect shown ina pair of twisted 
columns, tables entirely of the mosaic and with the mosaic inlaid in 
tracery on marble, and a specimen of heraldic emblazonry, is exceed- 
ingly rich, and shows that this style of ornament, probably the very 
first form, after precious stones, that mosaic ever took, ig 
capable of being applied to vast varieties of monumental, heraldic, 
and house decorations. Mr. Stevens has snent some years in bringing 
his mosaics to their present perfection, and has, certainly, in the sp:ci- 
mens exhibited, shown both artistic arrangement of colour and skill 
of workmanship. On the same stand are shown some very beautifully 
modelled terra cotta figures and vases, by Beauclerk, in clays of dif= 
ferent shades of colur. Slabs fur tables in inlaid marble, designed by 
Gruner, executed by Woodruff, and exhibited by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. A china biscuit tazza, designed by J. O, Small, and 
modelled by Messrs, Small and Malling, Newcustle-upon-lyne. A. 
candelabrum, designed by Gruner, executed by Eomoli, and slso ex- 
hibited by the Prince. A new design fur a candelabrum, by William 
Mossman, 17, Regent-street, Pentonville, in brass, made in 741 pieecs, 
fastened by screws, and so contrived that the whole can be set upina 
variety of shapes, 

‘The remainder of the stand is almost entirely occupied by architectu- 
ral models. First in size stands a very elaborately executed model of 
the Cathedral, in oak, by F. and J. B, Webb, cabinet: makers, of Taunt: ne 
The Royal Exchange and the Monument, modelled in cork, by Thomas 
Smyth, jun., at the cork manufactory, 49, Eas cheap; specimens, cer- 
tainly, of careand skill, A composite cvlumn, after the Louie, designed by 
Mr. Smalman Smith, architect, to represent the Exnibition: the capital 
is composed of ini ial letters and the Prince of Wales’ plume; the columa 
represents a bundle of reeds, to show the union of all classes ur society 3 the 
three kingdoms are displayed in the base, by the ro-e, shamrock, and 
thistle; and the spirit of union, to the disfigurement, as it seems to us, 
of the column, by three bands or garters reund it, Ilse the column 
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though it falls short of the Exhibition, in showing but the three king- 
doms where it should have shown the world, is nicely devised, and well 
proportioned. 

Close to this are some beautifully finished models in ivory, produced 
entirely in a lathe, and solely by circular motion; amongst other, of 
the Temples of Neptune, Jupiter Tonans and Stator, at Rome; and the 
columns of Phocus and Pompey’s Pillar. Models of Clumber House, 
the seat of the Duke of Newcastle, cut with a pen-knife in cardboard, 
on a scale of } in. ty a foot, and containing vast multitudes of pieces, by 
James Pambridge, footman to his Grace. Modelof Government Record- 
Office, by J. D. Didstone. Design for general Hospital, by H.S, Merrett. 
County Court-House, for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Grainger. Model, 
by William Bardwell, of a design for a public building, and which he 
modestly calls the parent of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool—the truly 
grand and original design of the lamented Elms, an architect and 
artist of true originality and genius, and the parent of whose build- 
ing was his own ideal, his inate perception of grandeur of pro- 
portion and beauty of design laboriously and carefully trained and 
cultivated. For the rest, there are card-board models of York Minster, 
by Middleton, architect, Darlington; one of St. Paul’s, by H. S. 
Scollish. Birmingham, in card board, cut with a knife, and ccmposed 
of 50,000 piecs—a labour, it seems to us, in vain, as. a model of equal 
utility could have been made at far less cost of time. 

In a corner of this table is placed a miniature model, in wax, by Mon- 
tanasi, late a citizen of Mexico, of aman dying in the last stage of 
consumption. Why pleced there, we know not; but, though wondrously 
true to the worn and grasping death-flushed skeleton of one 
wasted by that slow devouring disease, it is misplaced, and should, 
we think, be removed to some place where people might take their 
choice as to seeing it, 

The last object we have to mention is the restoration of the an- 
cient harp in the Trinity College Museum, Dublin, and which goes by 
the name there of the harp of Brian Boroihme, Be it an instrument 
that the King’s fingers touched, or bard ever sang to before him in 
hour of feasting or victory or not, it at all events has some look of 
music in its form, and is worth a study by Erard and others, who have 
laid on elaborate gilding and ornament instead of such harmonious 
graceful curves as those of this old kingly instrument. 


THE HALIFAX COURT. 


Ha.irax is precisely one of those seats of industry, that, in proportion 
to its importance, can make but an indifferent display at the Exhi- 
bition. It dyes yarns for all Yorkshire, and makes a vast quantity 
of articles, of which we have already spoken at length in our descrip- 
tion of mixed fabrics, both for the home and foreign markets. 

The show of goods from Halifax is not large, butit fnirly enough repre- 
sents the industry of the town, and there was no purpose tobe gained by 
any more extensive display. The exhibitors are James Akroyd and 
Son, who, in a neatly-arranged frame, show the several descriptions 
of yarns used in the various articles of manufacture: carded and 
combed twofold yarns, two and threefold genappes, imitation 
genappes, genappe warp and weft, combed, fourfold combed, and 
carded ; embroidery yarn, and single and double yarns, carded: and 
in finished fabrics they have damasks in the several mixtures of 
silk, cotton, and wool, some of them exceedingly rich in colour and 
design; Orleans cloth, merinoes, Coburgs, caniets, serges, shal- 
loons, lastings, &c. ; various mixtures of alpaca, firstintroduced in the 
neighh uring town of Bradford, by Titus Salt, in 1835, when be bought 
a parcel which had lain long on the importer’s hands, and was 
beginning to be thought useless, though it is now so largely used 
that the price has risen from 8d. and 9d. per Ib. to 2s, 3d., and even 
at times to 2s. 6d. and 2s. 8d. This firm are the largest producers in 
the town; and some idea may be formed of the extent of their opera- 
tions from the fact that they pay wages to the amount of £150,000 
per annum, William Brown and Messrs. Hoadley and Pridie exhibit 
table-covers, bombazins, damasks, and Coburg cloth; and 
Holdsworth and Co,, amongst other articles, richly printid 
woollen-hangings, brighter, softer, and with the same style 
of pattern as the ordinary chintzes. Baraclouth and Sons, 
wadding, seven stamped table-covers, printers’ blankets, &c, The 
other exhibitors are J. Clay and Sons, and M. Ward, of Sowerby- 
bridge; H.C. M‘Crea and Co,, Limbrook Mills; J. Alred and Sons, 
and Sheppard and Perfect, Halifax. 

Clothworking first found a place at Halifax in the commencement 
of the fifteenth century, and, aided by water communication with both 
Hull avd Liverpool, it has risen rapidly since the introduction of the 
power-loom and the use of mixed fabrics 

The town, which is almost entirely built of stone, is prettily si- 


a aly 
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tuated on a gradually rising ground, in the midst of a group of hills, 
and the scenery of the neighbourhood is varied and beautiful. The 
population of Halifax, in 1801, was 63,434; and in 1841, 130,743, 


DINNEK TO MR. FOX, AT DERBY. 
Os Saturday, the inhabitants of the town of Derby entertained Mr. Fox, their 
fellow-townsman, head of the firm of Fox and Henderson, at a public dinner, 
in bononr of his great achievement, the Crystal Palace, The occasion must 
have been a peculiarly gratifying one to that gentleman, to his brother, who is 
this year, for the third time, mayor of the borough, and to all his friends, who 
flocked around him to testify their admiration of his successful labours and 
their respect for his private character. Mr. Paxton had been specially 
invited to be present, and came accordingly. Mr. Henderson was.prevented 
from attending by his delicate state of health. As to the rest of the com- 
pany, it comprised many of the chief guest’s most respected townsmen and 


MR. FOX, CONTRACTOR FOR THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


friends, and was in all respects a very gratifying muster. Abont 150 gentlemen 
sat down to dinner, and Mr. Douglas Fox presided in a manner which did him 
the utmost credit. Among those present, besides several of ‘he town and 
county magistracy, were Mr. Bass, M.P., Mr. Heyworth, M P., the Right Hon, 
Edward Strutt, Mr. Mozley, Mr. J. Cochrane, Mr. J. B. Tomalin, Mr. Jobson, 
Mr. Cooper, Dr. Wyld, Mr. W. E Mousley, Mr. Low, and Mr. Crampton. 
The dinner took place at the Royal Hotel, and was worthy of the occasion. At 
its close, 

The Chairman gave the usual loyal and constitutional toasts, which were re- 
ceived with great applanse, 

Mr. Mousley then proposed, in highly laudatory terms, the health of the guest 
of the evening, Mr. Fox, which it is almost unnecessary to say was received 
with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Mr. Fox rose and said—Mr. Mayor, my dear friends, and fellow-townsmen : 
In rising to return thanks for the very handsome manner in which you have 
been pleased to drink my health, I assure you I feel far more difficulty and 
embarrassment than I ever experienced at any period during the construction 
of the Crystal Palace. It is impo-sible to express my feelings upon this 
the most delightful occasion of my life, when s» much more has been said 
than is deserved, and so kindly said, in praise of the manner in which the 
work has been carried out by my good partner, Mr. Henderson, and myself. 
Whatever may have been the weight of care and responsibility under which 
I have lived for the last twelve months. I am amply repaid ‘or it all in the per- 
fect success which has hitherto attenced the progress of the Exhibition, inthe ap- 
probation expressed Ly our gracious Sovereign, in the kind congratulation of all 
my friends. and now in the enthusiastic and heartfelt manner in which the 
toast has been responded to by this di.tinguished assembly of my fellow-towns- 
men. This handsome acknowledgement of my labours is doubly vratitying to me 
from the pleasure it wil! afford among other members ol my family—to one 
who, from a residence of 60 years in Derby, is beloved by many of you, and for 
whom I cherish the strongest filial affection ; and to my brether, Mr. Douglas 
Fox, whom, in proof of the respect entertained for him, you have called upon 
for the third time to fill the office of chief mavistrate in your town. But 
would that one were here who from my earliest childhood was my bene- 
factor and friend—to whom, on again visiting my native town, my mind natu- 
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In June, 1850, the Royal Commission invited contractors to tender for a build- 
ing to be erected in Hyde Park, in conformity with plans and specifications pre- 
pared by the Building Committee. 

The Building, which was intended to consist principally of brick and iron, 
with a splendid dome in the centre, was considered of too permanent a nature 
for pubeesruen removal, and public opinion to this effect was very generally ex- 
pressed. 

In the printed conditions of tender issued by the Building Committee, the fol- 
lowing clause was introduced :— 


‘Tynders for methods of construction other than those shown upon the drawings. end do- 
‘scribed in the sp eifications will be en ertuined, bu’ on condition only of their being acoum~ 
panied by working drawings and epecifications, and fully priced bills of quantities. 

This invitation to parties to rend in tenders, based not only on the committee’s 
plens, but upon such other designs as they might wish to submit, induced me to 
believe that a tender for a building of glass and iron, as suggested to me, for 
the first time, by Mr. Paxton, on the 22nd June, 1850, just twelve months ago, 
an engraving of which was published in the ILtistratep Lonpox News on 
the 6th July, would meet not only with the approbation of the Bui ding Com- 
mittee, but with that of the public at large; and I therefore went to Birmiog~ 
ham on the 28th June, and putin hand the drawings and specifications upon 
Which our tender to the committee was to be based, 

On the 2nd July, Mr. Cole. having heard of our intention to make an offer for 
a building of the kind, and feeling strongly that the success «f the Exh bition 
deyended upon having an attractive and suitable buildmg, came down to Bir- 
mingham, at his own suggestion, but wih the permission of competent 
authority, to stimulate us to proceed, and to offer such hints in reference to the 
requirements of the case as would enable us to make the conception of Mr. 
Paxton conform strictly to the condition of tender required by the Commis- 
sion rs. and the! efore most likely to meet with the approbation of the Building 
Committe; and Tam of opinion, that to his spirited advice we are main'y in- 
debted for obtainin; — impregnabie locus standi on the merits of our case. 

An all thisT}ad co-operation of my partner, Mr Henderson, who, feeling 
with me the valne © Mr. Cole's sngvestions, and ihe great importance in the 
preparation of t «se drawings, of confirming as much as possible to the are 
rangements adopted by the Committee in the plan upon which they had invited- 
tenders, pro : ¢d the addition of the transept, in the propriety of which Mr. 
Paxton, afi dne consideration, entirely concurred. 

before ¢ _ pleting our tender. and with a vir w to 4 more precise appreciation 
of the magnitude of a buildiny cov ring 18 acres—1850 feet long, 4(8 feet wide, 
and 64 feet high, irrespecti f the arched roof of the \ransept—I walked out 
one evening into Portland: place: and there setting off the 1850 fet upon the 
pavement, found it the same length within a few yards; and then, consisering 
that the building would be thee times the widt! of that fine street, and the 
Nave as high as the houses on either side. 1 had presented to my mind a pretty 
good idea of what we are abont to undertake, and I confess that I considered the 
difficulties to be surmounted in constructing that ¢reat Palace were of no ordi- 
nary kind ; but feeling confident, that, with peat energy, good arrangements, 
and; hearty co operation on the part of our extensive and well du ciplined 
staff, :! might be accomplished, and that upen it depended in all probability the 
succes of the Exhibition, we determined to undertak~ the responsibility ; and 
the opening on the Ist May has proved the correctness of our ec: nciusions. 

The plans and specifications prepared by usin great haste were snbmit‘ed to 
the Commis-ioners, together witha tender, on the 10h July; bnt, though suffi- 
cient to enuble us to bring the sulject before them, and to convéy to their minds 
an idea of what we proposed to erect, they were necersarily very incomplete, and 
did not contain either sufficient architectural or mechanical @etail to a¢mit of 
their being used in the execution of the works. Tie aiched roof was afterwards 
added to the design, and submitted to the Commissioners on the 15th July, 
wih the view of geting over a oiffieulty which existed in consequence of the 
elm trees being too tall to be covered by the flat roof propored by Mr. Paxton. 

These trees were, as Professor Cowper stated in his admirable lecture on 
the last day of the past year, ‘‘ John Bull’s Trees of Liberty,” upon which, for 
some reason, hehad set his heart in preference to all others, and would nos 
consent to their remov. For the expense attending the addition of the arched 
roof to the transept, Fox, Henderson. and Co did not increase the amount of 
their former tender, and it was consequently executed at their sole expense. 

The Building Committee, having had the matter under their consideration 
from the 15th to the 25th July, resolved unanimonsly to reenmmend the Com- 
missioners to accept our offer for the building with the arched roof, and no- 
thing could be more dis nterested than their conduct in setting aside the draw- 
ings and specifications which, with much lebour, they had prepsred, and 
adopting others, which, though laid before them in so imperfect a state, pre- 
sented totheir minds, as experienced engineers and architects, the mode ot 
constructing a building of iron and glass better fitted for the purposes of the 
Eshibition, 

On the recommenéation of the Building Committee, the Commissioners on the 
26th July were pleased to signity their wish for us to construct the building, but 
were met by a difficulty which threatened to postpone for a year,if not to putan 
end to the Exhibition altove her. 

The Solicitor to the Treasnry gave as his opinion, that, until the Com- 
missioners had obtained a Royal charter, they cou'd not legally proceed and 
were therefore not in a position to give an order to any one, These cirenm- 
stances were exp! ined to us by Lord Granville on the 26th of July, in t!e pre- 
sence of the Commissioners, who at the same time told us that it was their fixed 
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intention to apply to Government for the charter, and he had every reason to | valuable improvement in the architectural beanty of the Building; to Mr. Owen 
believe it would be granted ; and having informed us that as soon as they were | Jones, for his many beantifal designs for the embellishment of the Building, and 
a legally constituted body they wonld probably conclude a contract with Fox | to whose taste in decorative art is owing that »plendid appearance which has 
Henderson, and Co., finished by asking whether under these cirenmstances we | charmed the eye of every spectator; to Messrs. Cochrane and Co, and Mr Job- 
should consider it running too great a risk to enterat once upon the execntion of | son, for the energetic manner ‘n which they prepared the castings; to Messrs. 
the work, as otherwise many weeks would unavoidably be lo: nd the chance of | Dowson and Co., for their promptitude in delivering the timber; and to Mr. 
opening the Exhibition on the Ist of May placed beyond po-sibility. In reply to | John Cochrane, and all persons in our employ connected with the work, for 
his Lordship’s inquiry, soving the imperative necessity for immediate action, and | their willing services, so indispenable in carrying out a contract of such unex- 
esiring to render all the assistance in our power in furtherance of the im- | ampled magnitude. When the Royal Commissioners confided to us 
portant objects of the Exhibition, we expressed our willingness to ran the risk, | the construction of the Building for the Exhibition of Industry of all 
whatever it might be, and without waiting for the charter commenced at once | Nations, I felt im some degree the credit of England was in our 
the drawings and the necessary operations for the erection of the building. hands—that we had it in onr power to achieve that which would prove 
As the time for the execution of the Building was so extremely limited, and | eminently successful—or in failing to da so would be a source of the most 
being well aware, from experience, that when matters of business had to be | serious disappointment and disgrace—and that we were therefore bound, 
decided by a committee composed of many persons, much valuable time was | by considerations of no ordinary kind, to exert every effort in our power tocarry 
generally wasted, we requested the Commissioners, instead ot referring us to | he work to completion in the shortest possible time, and at any personal sacri- 
the Building Commitiee, to select one of its members, either the chairman, Mr. | fice, and without regarding the question of expense, the more especially as his 
Cubitt, President of the Institution of Civil Engineses, Mr, Robert Stephenson, or | Royal Highness Prince Albert had invited the World to this great festival of the 
Mr. Brunel, and give him absvlute power to settle with us finally all matters | 1st of May; and it was essential, as a point of national honour, that this vast 
connected with the arduous task we were then willing to enter upon. TheCom- | edifice should be ready for the reception of his gnests. I need not remind you that 
missioners, appreciating the importance of this request, appointed Mr. Cubitt | we completed the contracts, and that onr beloved Sovereign presided at the in- 
to fill this office. aucuration on the day which had been originally appointed. 
It was now that I ecmmenced the laborious work of deciding upon I ferl a peculiar pleasure in having carried out this great undertaking in the 
the proportions and strengths required in every part of this great and novel | consideration that it is not a temple in which the representatives of nations will 
structure, #0 ay to ensure that perfect safety essential in a building d meet together for the purpose of adjusting matiers of strife, or questions of war- 
tined to receive millions of human beings—one so entirely without pr fare, but one in which the Prince has invited al! the family of man to assemble 
ceden}, and where mistakes might have led to the most serious disasters. | in harmony and good-fellowship, and where juries composed of distinguished fo- 
Having satisfied myself on these necessary points, I set to work and mada | reigners and Englishmen meet tog ther as friends to decide upon the cormpara- 
every important drawing of the Building as it now stands with aT own hand ; | tive merits of those beautifal objects of artand manufactures which are the happy 
and it way no small source of gratification to me, when asking Mr. Cnbitt to | resnits of peaceful commercial emulation. 
look over the drawings I had prepared, to find that he not only had no desire to It is no small henonr to England to have set this noble example; and here 
suggest alterations, but expressed his entire approbation of them all. let me quote afew beautiful lines from Mr. Cole's introduction to the Cata- 
The Commissioners having carefully considered the merits 0 the various sites | logue, which appear to me so descriptive of England’s high position and of the 
Exricost for the Exhibition, amongst which may be named Leicester-square, | feelings which all should cherish when viewing the collections of the world’s 
omerset Houxe, Trafsigar-square, the Isle of Dogs, Battersea-ftields, and Re- | productions :— 
gent’s Park, selected, after the most careful consideration, a portion of Hyde | It may be said without presumption that an event like this Exhibition conld 
Park situated between the Serpentine Kiver and the Queen’s Drive, and gaye | not have taken place at any earlier period, and perhaps not among any other 
us possession of the ground on the 30th of July, when we proceeded to take | people than ourselves, The friendly confidence reposed by other nations in our 
the necessary fevels und surveys. and to set out with great precision the position | institutions; the perfeet security for property ; the commercial freedom, and 
of the verious purts of the Building, the facility of transport which England pre-eminently possesses, may all be 
The drawings occupied me about eighteen hours each day or seven weeks, and bronght forward as canses which have operated in establishing the Exhibition 
as they came trom my hand Mr, Henderson immediately pre red the ironwork | jn London. Great Britain offers a hospitable imvitation to all the nations of the 
and other materials required in the construction of the Building. world to collect and display the choicest fruits of their indu try in her capital; 
As the drawings proceeded the calculations of strengih were ade, and as | and the invitation is freely accepted by every lized people, because the in- 
soon as a number of the important parts were prepared, such ast  Cast-iron terest both of the anest and host is felt to be reciprocal. * * * The work 
girders and wrought-iron trasses, we invited Mr. Cubitt to pay @ vi + to our | js done, and the collection made of the productions of 15,000 exhibitors, working 
Works at Birmingham, to witness a set of exp riments in proof of the ! with the ability God hath given them. To the-e we may say with St. Paul, 
correctness of these calculations, We first placed upon each part the In lowliness of mind let each esteem others better than themselves,’ and to 
greatest load it could ever in practice receive, and procesded to show that spectators we may reiterate the hope expressed by the Prince, that ‘the first 
above four times that load was required before fracture would occur. jmpression which the view of this vast coligetion will produce, will be that of 
These proots were made on the 6th September, when Mr. Cubitt was pleased to deep thankfulness to the Almighty for the b’ he has bestowed upon us 
atate that he never witnessed a set of experiments of a more conclusive nutare, already here below; and the second, the con’ m that they ean be only 
Being thus satisfied by actual experiment that the proportions of the various realised in proportion to the h’Ip which we are prepured to reuder to each other; 
parts of the Building were such as to ensure perfect stability and safety, the therefore, only by peace, love, and ready assistance, not only between indi- 
preparation of the ironwork and other materials was pushed torward with the yidnals, but between nations of the earth.’ ” 
greatest vigeur, and lurge deliveries were made in the Park within the next Again thanking you for the honour you have this day conferred upon me, the 
three weeks; 30 that on the 26th Sextember we were enabled to ix the frst recollections of which wi ver be effaced from my memory, and also for the 
coumn in its plage. From thiy time f took the general management of the ind patience with whi: have listened to my remarks, I conclude by wish- 
Building under my charge, and spent all my time upun the works, feeling, that, ing you the long enjoym ¢‘ of health and of that happiness and proxperity 
unless the same person who had made the drawings was always present to which are the sure results of those enlightened yiews which are fast spreading 
assign to each part as it arrived upon the ground its proper position in the struc- over the world, and which the people of Derby have been among the foremust 
ture, it would be impassible to finish the Building in time to ensure the open- to advance. 
ing on the lat of May, and f am confident that if any other course had been The next toast given was the ‘‘ Health of Mr. Paxton,” which was proposed in 
taken, or if, as is usual in the construction of large buildings, the drawings had highly complimentary terms by the Mayor. 
been prepared by an architect, and the words executed by a contractor instead Mr. Paxton returned thanks at some length; and, in the course of his obser- 
of, ay in the present case, these separate functions beng combined by my mak- vations, alluded to the unexpected risk which the Crystal Palace had ran from 
ing the drawings and then superintending the execution of the wo k, a porns | the recent balloon ascent. 
of such dimensions could not have been completed within a period conside: A great variety of toasts followed, and the company separated highly delighted 
by experienced persons altogether inadequate for the purpose. with the opportnnity afforded them of testifying their admiration for the charac- 
The erection ot the Building, now fairly commenced, was pushed forward with ter and the talents of their Row distinguished townsman, 
all possible speed, and a good notion of the amount of wo. k may be obtained {We hope to be able to present our readers with an authentic Memoir of Mr. 
from the fict that at one period we fixed as much ironwork every day as would Fox in an early Number. ] 
be required in a reo! of equalextent to the passenger station of tls town, which } 


is one of the largest in the kingdom. H 
It was not until the 3ist of October that the contract with the Commissoners | ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS. BY HALLE. 
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state, on the 6th of November, that they were of opinion, that, but for the courage 
evinced by Fox, Henderson, and Co., in commencing the work without any order bl 
from the Commissioners, the Exhibition of Industry of all Nations would never 
have taken place, { 
Perhaps the most difficult and hazardous, and certainly the most interesting © 
portion of the work, was raising the sixteen ribs of the Transept to their places. 
A month was the shortest time assigned by any one fur this operation. We H 
bees on the 4th of December, and succeeded is raising two in tue course | 
that day, ‘ - 
Two more were safely deposited in their places in the presence of his H < fy 4 fe 5 Wee 
Highness Prince Albert on the following duy, and tue last pair on olenhe me | TTT ‘ ‘ a ENON 
ie il 


12th; go that the sixteen ribs were all placed in eight working days. % ( ll 

AS the Building progressed, 1 was assail-d on all sides, not only by unprofes- | l , 1 ( 
sional persons, but by men of high scientitic attainments, who, notwithstanding ui W)) DAI ch | 
the carefal calculations which had been made, and the satifactory proofs to ‘ 
Which all the important purts were Individually subjected, as soon as these parts 
wore put toyether, producing a structure of unparalleled lightness, doubted the 

ibility of possessing, as a whole, that strength which was necessary to make 
a monet the many trying influences to which it must necessarily be 
jected. 

One gentleman, after complimenting me npon the beautiful a) pearance of 
Building, stated his belief that it would never come down rrr phat 
down, and which he had no doabt, in his own mind, it would } Or that the first 
gust of wind would blow it down like a pack of curds. Another, 
scientific appointment under Government, after a 
various parts of the Building, 
belief in the entire want of hana Te construction ; and 
mode of connecting the girders with the columns by means 
nically called al ea to indulge in an airy 
ing a force equal to 10 Ib. per superticial foot woul 
these snugs as to break them all 
may just remark, that, 


i 


gentleman, 
It 


way, 
else, and was so 


4th. The weight of goods and people in the galleries would be 
down the Building; and, if the mere weight did not produce. tbe ede te 
Nats caused by people walking, or more especially running, would be’ sure 
0 $0. 
5th. The girders expanding by the heat of the sun would push 
ee ee Places, and in doing so would be sure to break them ate ee 
: Building, 
Sth. Tut if it should happen that the weight and vibrato: prod 
ths eflects expectod, the equinoctial gales woul; atall patch hal tea none 
7th That it the Building was not bluwn down, the sushes or windows were so 
feeble that they would assuredly be blown in, or Out, bat it was difficult to say 


13tu. That the vibration 
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promote .nd protect our pa-senger 
traffic, but to cultivate the most 
amicable relations with the Go- 
vernment and inhabitants of this 
country. 

In Egypt the extraordinary 
change that has been imprinted 
upon the administration, the eom- 
merce, the agriculture, and the 
manners of the higher classes (for 
those of the great majority of the 
people remain untouched) has been 
effected by the will of one man. It 
is true that Mahommed Ali some- 
times misapplied his resources, but 
there can be no doubt of the ex- 
traordinary mental activity of the 
ul; there can be no doubt 

he productions of Europe 
subjected to study— 

plication to European 
has been tested, that 
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- 
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“Bp 
Pa 


a successfull: 
tone while indigenous pro- 


ducts have been much improved in 


are the articles from the Belledes- 
Asoudin, elephants’ tusks, sections 
of ‘ 


ebony from Senaar, a rhinoceros 


which. 
8th. That the glass weak a 
woe ineitaiy be Siow pee, iat if coal nat renag a gale of wind, Wat h feed Bee iy et 
he ? the wit not act a% was expected, firi in YPT AND TUN those objects is 1 fr 

es oa the opposite side of the Serpentine, could not fail to demolian the 3G be bas ih tiedoe of bg, Bn as fe acca of Tn eet: Pacha 
Joth. That the first hailstorm would i lesa stringent, there is every prospect of an extension of this poriion 
. Lith, Tuat by the vibration of the movies ueeteore se ent gate the trade. “And to this object. unquestionably, nothing weuld so 
barre cerns ts by bi ara Sach [as the establishment of a fair, once every Laue # Esiowan, 
: : from the imperishable halo of association that surrounds the land from and is on th ee bs OU cae ee ess 
which they come—a land which has been the seat of four civilisations, In Uy ypt itself, the principal objects of production are dates, 

Bon tatalkte eae eatin GEN wpow mp mind and spread over the corn, i corn; the first of which is the most strikin 
. tion into the resuits likely to ensue froin the effect of the bo ves lapse of 4000 the 7 y yp many ae aa fami Ls 
De brought into action durin feature of ptian landscape, and whieh is almost as familiar 
to the eye of the European by thousands of faithful representations as 


ptian himself, On 


tot 


fright m Arrow space, 
danger os Sotho ike ; forming the connecting link between the Hed Sea and the 


ving appeared the 3 or ® country of \ast territorial wealth within a narrow 
of Uns Bind were yo fi 4 while to 
: at at terranean ; bth. gin teg 


to 


Sugar-canes 
nnn 
at, boi 


es and sugar-loaves are algy to be seen in the Exhibition 
‘Traits Pests Paterd, “This remarkable man made 

prea effurts to push the sugar cultivation in Egypt, for whieh there can 
Bo doubt th: th and climate are well udupted ; but the great. 


Proportion of the sugar used in Egypt is still imported from Kurope ; for 
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whatever the will of Thrahim Pacha may have been, or whatever 117 
be the natural capabilities of & , the incurable indolence of the 

_ people, and their indisposition to mur, seem to be an invincible ob- 
stacle to Eaypt ever competing with Europe in price and quality as far 
as this article is concerned. The true calling of Egypt is, unquestion- 

“ably, that. in which Nature herself—the Sun and the Nile—have the 
largest share in prodvetion. It is by her wheat, her cotton, her beans, 
her barley, her sesame, her linseed, and her flax, that Egypt can in- 
crease her wealth with certainty. It is agriculture and commerce, not 
manvfactures, that Nature has assigned to Egypt in the territorial di- 
vision of labour, 

Of these the most important is certainly cotton, from the great exten 
sion of its culture during late years. We particularly recommend at- 
tention to a specimen of Sea Island cotton, cultivated by Mr. Larking, 
in the environs of Aléxandria, This ingenious gentleman has devoted 
many years to the horticulture and agriculture of the Fgyptian climate, 
and has been the means of reclaiming from the lake Mareotis a large 
tract of land, which would have been otherwise useless, by diverting 
from the canal a portion of fresh water, which, washing away from the 
alluvial soil the saline particles, has left the earth cleansed and produc- 
tive. He has also been at pains to infroduce, upon a most extensive 
scale, the British system of agriculture, and the Belgian method of cul- 
tivating flax; but the inveterate habits of indolence and pjlfering in the 
natives have prevented the experiment from being so successful as could 
have been wished. 

In the Exhibition may be seen one of those curious machines with 
which the Egyptians conduct their agricultural operations (marked 174 
in the Catalogue), which shews that the ease-loving countryman makes 
his own weight contribute to do the work, while he is saved the trouble 
of walking. The Catalogue states that the object of this machine is to 
sow seed ; but, unless we are much mistaken, it isthe machine used for the 
double purpose of thrashing corn and cutting the straw; the oxen per- 
forming a rotary motion until all the straw be cut and the corn 
squeezed out. 

Of other vegetable productions may be seen specimens of opium and 
senna, which are well suited to the climate; tombak, which is used as 
a substitute for tobacco in the water-pipes; and rice, which is grown in 
very large quantities on the low grounds of the Delta, not far from the 
xen, and cleaned for the most part at Damietta and Rosetta, where mills 
have been established on the American principle with great success. 
Nor must we, in our list of vegetable products, omit the rosewater of the 
Fayonm, which is so frequently mentioned in the songs of the Arab 
poets, whole tracts of land being devoted to this culture, and in the 
reason of plucking diffusing fragrance through the smiling land. It is 
also in the Fayoum (which is a distriet to the west of the Nile above 
Cairo) that are to be found the greatest quantity of olives, Jarge planta- 
tions of which have been re-established by Ibrahim Pacha in various 
parts of Egypt, for the culture of olives had much fallen off under the 
Mamelukes, 

The mineral productions are very numerous, the most magnificent of 
which in the Exhibition are the slaba of Oriental alabaster, from the 
quarries to the south-east of Cairo, in the Desert, and out of which ma- 
terial the colunms of the new Mosque of Mohammed Ali, in the citadel 
of Cairo, have been constructed. There can be no doubt, that, if the 
value and the beauty of this mineral were better known in Europe, and 
if a railway, of however rude and cheap construction, could be esta- 
blished to Beni Souef, on the Nile, it might become an article of export 
of the greatest importance. As a native manufacture, having a mineral 
for ils component, we may also draw attention to the porous water- 
bottles made at Gheneh, on the Nile, which are in universal use in all 
parts of Egypt. If we deseend the Nile to the entrance of Cairo, we 
see another mineral production, in specimens of the petrified forest of a 
valley in Mount Mokattam. 

‘The Cairo articles must be regarded under two aspectsa—those which 
are indigenous, and these which have beem intraduced by the late Pacha, 
28 subservient to his military and political system. The latter need not 
engage our attention, ag they have no local colour, however eviden- 
tiary they may be of the superior mental activity of the family of the 
present Pacha. Of the former, we may direct attention to the saddles of 
crimson velvet, the padded one being most easy and convenient for 
riding, giving a- good hold to the knee; but the high saddle 
is the most interesting, for it is of the same form as that in which Sa- 
ludin and the Paynim host used to receive the shock of Frank Crusader, 
the saddle of Negm-Rddin, whose name is so associated wit)'the expedi- 
tion of St. Louis fo Damietta, being still an appendage of the Mosque, 
that, after six centuries, bears his name. 

_In no respect had Maliommed Ali, to leave his impress upon this country, 
been more successful then in his efforts to promote publie instruction ; 
and the sehools he established in Egypt will unquestionably do more 
for his reputation than the wars in which he has been engaged. The print- 
ing-pr'es at Boulwk has been sufficiently described by travellers ; and those 
who wish to see the Egyptian edition of the “ Arabian Nights” enter- 
tainment, and other productions of typography, may do so; the works 
themselves being remarkable, not so much for their beauty of print and 
paper, in which they cannot compete with Europe, as for the excessive 
Jowness of price. 

The articles of Gres tré so numerous, and are brought in such quan- 

» tities by travellers to this country, that we need not take uy the reader’s 
time any further; simply remarking, that, while many of the imitations 
of Europesn manufactures have not been successful as pecuniary specu- 
lations that of Tunis capa, established at Fouah, has been in operation 
for many years, and has been eminently prosperous. 

‘The Tunis department of the Exhibition is certainly coarse, and includes 
many articles of a rude description, but none is more faithfully and more 
truthfully characteristic, It, in fact, gives a stronger smack of Eastern 
life than anything else in this wonderful pile, and, in fact, it requires 
little or no deseription ; it speaks for itself, and when we look at its shop, 
with leather bottle for holding water in the desert, its specimens of grain 
from the country that was once the granary of the Roman Empire, when 
we see its excellent, but unpretending, soap, made of olive lees and soda 
of the country; iS sponge, which is so inferior to that of the Archipelago; 
its umbrella hats of watling to Keep off an African sun, and its coarse 
culinary utensils, we feel that this is not the luxury of Damascus or 
Constantinople, still less of the gorgeous descriptive poets and remancers 
of the East; bubit is Tunis itself, and so arranged as to produce a nearer 
approach to the iliysion of foreign travel than any other portion of the 
Great Exhibition. © 


DECORATIONS, FURNITURE, &e. 


A LITTLE reflection will show that the subject of furnitare is infinitely 
moré important in England than on the continent; because much more 
money is spent here, by the middle classes of all incomes, on the various 
branches of trade required to fitup a house, than is ever thought neces- 
sary in other realms. Whether ‘upon marriage, upon taking another 
dwelling, or upon # plea of necessity, ladies are always ready to receive 
furniture from the factory to displace that’ which must certainly have 


one of two faults: either it is not fit to be seen. or it is not old enough | 


to be valuable forits antiquity. The accumulation of this sort of pro- 
perty is surprising, for apartments are hardly considered to be well 
dressed until there is literally little chance of human motion, and no 
possibility of adding to the treasures. With the last century, too, 
expired the empire of fashions which, during the lifetime of the Sove- 
reign whom they found upon the throne, reigned steadily over the whole 
of the community in solitary grandeur, without disturbance from any 
interloping mode»; at present, the rapid succession of tastes, and of late 
years thelr contemporaneous existence, having allowed purchasers to 
render their saloons little more than museums for every phase of orna~ 
mental art, it becomes easy, by small additions, to incline the balance in 
accordance with a prevalent mania; but these additions are, for the 
same reason, constantly demanded. _ 

The order in which various leading styles of decoration have re-ap- 
peared is tolerably uniform. Since the time of Louis XVI. we have had 
Roman, Louia XV., and Greek ; then Gothic, Louis XIV, and Egyptian 
have followed ag Tinks of a chain terminating in Louis XV., Elizabethan, 
Louis XVI, Italian, Gothic, Louis XIV., and Rénaissance, Thus, in the 
species of Greek, or par excellence classic furniture, but-two specimens of 


. 


high merit have come under observation: one is the ebony table inlaid 


with slver, by Hancock (p. 499); the other is the chair by ea : 

(p. 427); both are carefdly moulded upon antique ideas, and desery 

consideration for their inherent unobtrusive elegance. They real the 
‘Hope? fushon, as it was set by the predecessor of the present | - 
ngushed amateur, avd are interesting to those who have not 


frequent 


‘| men (page 
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opportunities of seeing the as yet undisturbed interior of some of the 
large houses which were furnished forty-five years ago. 

We appear at this time to have just entered upon the last mode of the 
cycle, and of its merits the reader will be reminded by the Mlustration 
(p. 871) of one of the largest works of this class in the Exposition, the 
side of a library, by Holland and Son. In spite of the unpleasant colour 
(which will disappear) of the newly worked wood, and of the perforated 
panels, there are about this, as also about nearly all other English speci- 
mens of furuiture exhibited, three qualities which distinguish them in a 
very remarkable manner from nearly alltheir foreign companions. These 
three virtues, for such they fortunately happen to be, consist in fidelity of 
adherence to the style employed, in a peculiar feeling of design, and in 
undeniable superiority of execution. 

No class enjoys so many opportunities of seeing the most recherchd 


b, 


work as the Russian nobleman, when he is allowed to travel; and such 
aconnolsseur, talking to an English acquaintance, was triumphantly 
proving, what our countryman could not see, that the Trinsept divides 
two, and only two states of feeling fr decoration—the western one cons 
siderably mixed with elements foreign to it, but the eastern portion 
nearly free from any alloy of Anglicism; aud he afterwards urged that 
there was no truly national taste in Russia and Germany, as Parisian 
fashions for every sort of ornament were always eagerly watched. Ten 
years of observation had not led to a false conclusion, and the reader is 
recommended to seek himself the outward marks of the difference. He 
will notice on one side great elegance of proportion, vivacity of light 
and shade, and wonderful fluency of design, mixing with a malicious, 
almost a wicked, carelessness as to whether a piece of furniture shall 
belong to any given style at all, or belong equally to three or four, op- 
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posed to sterner dignity, extreme breadth of light, snd a remarkable sir 
of usability, united, en the other hand, fo a soretimes pedantic ad- 
herence to the peculiar features of the feshion which is followed. To 
sym up this train of thought, it will suffice to rdd, thet a beeuty in the 
one, case and grandenr in its antagonist are attained ; it must be left to 
the idiosyneracies of the spectator to decide which is preferal Je for him- 
self. Taking, however, an eclectic view of the preductions of esch 
school, it will be a pleasant task to point out those productions which 
are best of their kind. iv 

In the Eastern Nave, the bed, by Leistler, of Vienna (represented on 
Pp. 25), is not only one of the most evumptuous productions, but is also 
grander than any of its English fellows; it is, indeed, a state bed, 
being eleven feet long by nine feet wide, and thirteen feet high, made of 
zebra wood. Jt is an excellent, example of the general criticism above 
enunciated: every portion is an isolated beauty; 9)) are grouped with 
admirable skill to obtain relief by shadow, end (what no Briton weuld 
have been bold enough to put forward had he thonght of it) the supports 
of the head are not like, though somewhat resembling, those of the foot. 
The head is occupied by a beautiful Angel of Peace in an arched niche, 
Placed between panelled-work, and at the foot are representations of our 
first parenta, whose place is eufliciently defined in ihe Engraving. The 
yutti are really “little loves," and the ornaments are very effective. 
Here praise ends. While the foliage is Gothic, and the figures, with 
the decoration, Italian, the masa of the work is of modern Pénaissance 
feeling ; neither do the wood and the work agree well, and the execution 
seems hurried. The canopy (in which horrible dreams ere lurking) is a 
| Yast cavern’s roof. a fault which shares in common with the English 
beds. One cahinet-maker, after looking at it minutely, said, ‘ They 
have better tools than I thought.” 

Totally opposed in spirit is the amboyna inlaid table, by Caldecott 
(28), in an Elizabethan taste, and not a little marked with the dignity 
of simplicity which is attributed to the best efforts of Iondon houses ; 
the pretty arabesqne border and centre have been enlarged on the same 
Engraving, and will serve to direct attention to the reality, which pro- 
fesses, as many other inlays profess, to be of unstained, i. ¢. self-coloured 


PAPER PATTERN.—MESSRS. TURNER AND €O. 


woods.” This must be considered when similar works hereafter com 
into these pages. 

The style of J.ouis NV. is represented in this sheet (page 28) by a 
pier-table and looking-glass of very considerable dimensions and pre- 
tensions, by Holland and Sons. _It is one of those works which at once 
challenge grand drawingrooms for their only hetitation: its height 
alone (12 feet) would prevent its entrance into muny good town houses 
‘and the holdness of the design forces the spactator to retire as far as he, 
reasonably can, to see it all at once. Then it appenrs that the frame of 
the mirror, which is very carefully carved ag bnilrurhes and other 
aquatic plants, with birds, does not quite harmonise with the noble 
stand of the pier-table: this, from the dexterity of its arrangement, 
appears far larger than it really is; and the refiretion in the lower glass, 
making a complete circle, doubles the little orchestra which nestles at 
the base: here no trickery of workmanship is employed; the back 
is finshed for equal efiect with the front, which is in the very 
best period of the style. The shape of the glass frame must not be un- 
noticed. 

‘A very little consideration will show that the beautiful little 
walnut-wood frames from Tuscany (page 522) are not very far re- 
moved from the group (page 28) produced in the East Indies, in 80 far 
as the fashion (Roman) of the time of our Charleses is concerned. The 
Dalbergia latifolia, or blackwood, somewhat resembling veined ebony, 
and new to cabinetmakers, has been worked at Bombay and Madras, 
from designs by the London carver, Logers, into a table, flower-stands, 
tea-caddies, a candelabrum, and cheffoniers: a specimen of each of the 
three last is before the reader. It is interesting to perceive that the 
native operatives have not conventionalised the details, but appears to 
have kept, more truly than the Chinese habitually do, to the spirit of 
the original. This, if correct, clearly betokens a feeling for art in our 
Eastern fellow subjects which may lead to serious, though by no means 
grave consequences, 

The Louis XVI. grate (page 427), by Pierce, on which considerable 
pains and thought have been bestowed, is a mass of brillianey from the 
use of bright steel and or moulu, and is hardly so happy a8 usual inthe 


it is less attractive, therefore, to the critical eye, than the speci- 
427) exhibited bf Baily and Sens. ‘Their style (Italian) bas 
been happily chosen as admitting the introduetion of glazed tiles, with 

floral devices, The dogs merit the honour (page 426) awarded to them, 
of a separate Lhctration ; the eagles being very carefully and syiritedly 
i leled; but th. ‘ower orn oulu portion, which contrests strongly with 
_ the silvery plobe, is Ul better worked. But the grate hy Jeakes (j age 
(24) is one of the mos. chaste and novel thet ws a) peared for a con- 
siderable time. Steel, ix id with yellow onan ents, is gain the node 
of: j but,in effec., ibis vey diferent irom thse just mentioned. 
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destined to occupy is indicated at page 394, 
of the decoration account for the peculiar 
The fender 


merit for its variation from the usval arrange- 


‘The pos tion which it is 
where the other portions 
phase of the Elizabethan style which has been employed. 


is equally an object of 
ment of such objects. : 

Bach sends from Paris two window-blinds, or transparencies; one 
cen ists of » landrenype, of which tle most prominent features are ® 
yeseock seated on a je destal, and alow vase cf flowers pliuced On the 
fene pedestal: this is far Jess Gccitelle than te oir GLown on 
p. 28), im Which allie necesssay light Las Leen beyt in the dowers 
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STOVE, BURNISHED STEEL, INLAID WITH GOLD.—MESSRS, JEAKES AND CO., GREAT RUSSELL-STREET. 


gaining all their natural brilliancy without losing breadth or general 
light; the design is a very pretty arrangement of colour, and is full of 
it, as, according to the Watteau style, it ought to be. 

There does not seem to be any good reason for stating that the 
manufacture of pasper-hangings, 


ing appea’s to have received the attention of Messrs. Owen Jones and 
Digby Wyatt This will be found on the south side of Bay E 75 (on the 
ground-floor), 

Scutt, Cuthbertson, and Co. show a simple and handsome Tudor 


aa in their other paper already illustrated (p. 498), is a bold attempt at 
reconciling apparently equally forcible colours. 

Turner's cerise pattern is particularly elegant and lady-like. These 
patterns demand unusual attention, on acconnt of the precision claimed 
for the manual labour of printing the blocks. The test is very simple, 
and the same part of the sheet of paper may receive ten or a dozen 
blows from the blocks without slipping, or causing a faulty impression 


CARVED BRACKET.—ROGERS, 


This pattern is a design by Marchand of Paris. Underneath it will be 
seen two patterns, which possess the property of altering their appear- 
ance as the eye of the spectator moves, becoming alternately light on a 
dark ground, and dark on a light ground patterns. This effect of 
“ glancing,” as it is now termed, has not been introduced by this house 
60 much as twelve months, and is still a novelty. They are in the 
same South Gallery (France), 

Townshend. Parker, and Co, have an arabesque paper pattern, quite 
good enough for hand painting, This eertwinly stands a chance of being 
considered the most praiseworthy of this class of productions. Their 

plain flocks on each side of it (p. 


printed from blocks, can be traced pense 
earlier than the 17th century, when = 

flock and coloured papers are suf- 
ficiently described to show that 
they were in their infancy; at 
the end of the century, however, 
they had grown to be an object of 


534) gain by the contrast: for their 
purity and neatneas of outline,joined 
to the solidity of the flocking, are 
well set off by the general deep tones 
of the arabesque. As being espe- 
cially worth consideration, their posi- 
tion should beindicated. It is inthe 


Parliamentary attention, aad were 
taxed. 


agrioultural machinery (Class 1.), 
and on the back of the wall of the 


This did not so much impede their 
progress, and jn 1770 the English 
makers taugat the Frerch, whose 


Sculpture Court (i. e. Bay Q, 27). 


execution and design were inferior ; 
and they retained their euperiority 
until the last fifty years. From that 


BRACKET. BY W.G. ROGERS. 
This is one of two brackets ex- 


period, paper-staining has been a 


hibited by W.G. Rogers, showing a 


combination of carved wood and por- 


favourite branch of manufacture in 


celain; the boys it. the latter ma- 


Paris, and it is only within the last 


ten years that the London houses 
have begun to re assume, if not their 
superiority, at least their equality : 
at present, a French makei ex- 
presses his opinion that there are no 
very wonderful specimens in the 


terial executed by Chamberlain, of 


Building, and that the continental 
are certainly equal to the English 


Worcester, from models by the ex. 
hibitor, are sitting in a mass of foli- 
age gilt and burnished The style 
is decidedly rococo, but may occa- 
sionally prove effective. 


ORNAMENTAL CABINET. BY 
DOWBIGGIN AND Co. 


works. 
In 1754, Jackson, of Batte-sea, a 
manufacturer, published a pamphlet 


A richly orn»mented commode ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Dowbiggin and 
Co. stands in the front of the furni- 


on the invention of prntin: in 
chiar’ oscuro, and its application to 
paper-hangings, which he executed 
in imitation of the most celebrated 
classic subjects; and various at- 
tempts have since been made in the same path: the last, and one 
of the boldest, is that ef Jeffrey and Allen (engraved on this page), who 
have used what they considered the best portion of the Elgin frieze with- 
out any repetition, in twenty-four feetor length: the particular colour- 


PAPER °:4'¢TE’.N,—JEFFREY AND ALLEN, 


panelling in the Eastern Gallery. The effect of the gold upon 
a white ground, as the paper is hung, is necessarily much softer than 
the drawing will suggest: the border, however complex, is by no means 
confused; much of this may be owing to the quantities of colour, which, 


ture department in the Western 
Nave. The design is by Gruner and 
is very chaste and beautiful.’ It 
introduces various coloured woods, 
the panels being ornamented with 
marqueterie and carvings; and there are paintings upon china after 
RaffaeHe, in the centre, as well ason the pilasters. The wholeis finished 
with richly gilt mouldings. Altogether we have seldom seen a more ele- 
gant production of the kind. 
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AUSTRIAN BEDSTEAD.—BY LEISTLER. 


BALMORAL CASTLE, IN WOOD. BY J. H. GRIGG. 

This is described as a “ meehanical picture.” being composed of 700 
pieces of wood, all natural colours. [t is exhibited amongst several , 
other works by the same person, J. H. Grigg, of Banwell, Somerset, who gx ; 
describes himself as a “ wood artist,” but which are only remarkable fur 5 
the curiosity of the thing. 


ORNAMENTS IN PAPIER MACHE. BY BIELEFIELD 


The specimen of papier maché ornanent which we engrave in our 
present sheet will tend to i!lustrate the variety of subjects tw which this 
materiaj is applied at Mr. Bielefield’s establishment 


THE BUILDING STONES AND SLATES, 


FEw persons not directly concerned with the actual construction of 
Jarye public buildings have any idea of the great imy ortance of »electing 
fit material for su*h purposes, and fewer still, perhaps, were awnie till 
the s'udy of the Great Exhibition might suggest the fact, that there 
exists in our own country a large and varied series of such materixl, 
including almost ail the kinds of stone known in the world, A netice of 
the building materials, therefore, and a comparison of the English with 
foreign articles of this kind, will be found useful and interesting. 

There are so many different uses for stones that the subject requires 
some subdivieion, Thus, we have freestones of all kinds, rags, fags, 


PAPIER MACHE ORNAMENT:—SIELEFIELD. 
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slates, paving material, firestone, &c.; and these are composed of lime- 
stones, sandstones, clayey limestones, clays, granites, porphyries, basalts, 
&e., according to circumstances. It requires some little attention to 
discriminate amongst these, and recognise the material that is of real 
value and best adapted for any special purpose. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the building stones abundant in 
England are limestones and sandstones, chiefly belonging (geologically) 
te the secondary series of rocks; that the slates are chiefly and entirely 
met with in rocks older than any of the former, whilst the granites and 
porphyries are older still. The tertiaries afford little stone except in the 
Isle of Wight; but some important sandstones are met with in the 
carboniferous series. The intruded trap rock, of which a large propor- 
tion is of good value for roads, if not for more delicate work, is of very 
ancient date but of limited range. The age ond position of similar 
rocks in other parts of Europe are ofien altogether different, but the 
enduring power of the stone is not a little dependent on this part of its 
history. Our architectural readers will not fail to appreciate this when 


they examine and compare the materials which we are now about to 
direct attention, 
1t may be well to consider the materials exhibited by different coun- 
tries in order; but, a3 a matter of course, the English group will be 
found far more extensive and complete than the others, since the cost of 
transport would alone deter the proprietors of foreign stone and ae 
ne 


quarries from sending Jarge and fine samples of their produce. 
English is, indeed, almost the only collection that is in any sense 
plete, although from abroad there veral most interesting specimens 
of material of great beauty, including some examples rarely seew in this 
country. 

Gr zy is a stone so difficult and costly to work, that it is rarely used 
except for public monuments and for ornamental purposes, There are 
too kinds chiefly known in England, and both are well representes| in 
the Exhibition—the Cornish and Aberdeen. There is a good deal of 
difference betwixt these, though both are excellent. ‘The column 
exhibited by the Cheesewring Granite Compiny, and erected on the 
right-hand side of the West entrance outside the Building; is a beautiful 
instance of the colour, texture, and sharpness of the stone, and is a 
granite well worthy of note, The shaft is a single block admirably 
worked and faultless in quality, and is interesting a3 being from a quarry 
only recently opened. It will be interesting to compare it, for colour 
and texture, with a large cross erected at the east end of the Building, of 
grey Norway granite, in about the same state of manufacture, 

Two other remarkable monuments of Cornish granite are placed as 
ornamental objects outside the western end of the Building, both of them 
being obelisks, and both single blocks of great interest. One of themis 
exhibited by Messrs. Freeman, who have supplied by far the most ex- 
tensive single collection of raw materialin the Building; and the other 
by Mr. Hosken. These obelisks are left rough, but are carefully tooled, 
and show the sound quality of the stone. Other granites partially 
worked will be found in Class I., especially slab, showing different styles 
of dressing exhibited by Mr. Wellwood Maxwell (No. 194), of D'Al- 
beattie (Kirkcudbright), and some granite bullusters from Inverary (137), 
These two latter, being Scotch, may be compared with advantage with 
the Cornish specimens; und we would also direct attention to an inte- 
resting bust and pedestal of blue Peterhead granite, by Mr. Hutchison 
(161). The common granite porphyries and elyans of Cornwall, as 
adapted for building and read purposes, are well shown in part of Messrs, 
Freeman’s series, and the collection immediately adjacent, sent by 
several of the Cornish local committees, 

Of polished granites and porphyries, a fine collection from Cornwall 
will be found exhibited by Mr. Meredith (Class 1, 141) and Mr Pearce 
(Class 27, No, 75), The former has sent chiefly slabs; but the 
latter exhibits also chimney-pieces, pedestals, and other objects very re~ 
markable both for style and execution. It will be interesting to com- 
pare them with the admirable specimens of polished granite sent trom 
Aberdeen, by Messrs, Macdonald and Leslie (74), and a finely worked 
headstone of the -ume material, by Mr. Wright (43). The large size of 
the felspar ory as in the Cornish granites is not a symptom of dura- 
bility, and the Leoutiful ved variety shown by Mr. Pearce seems to be a 
kind of doubtful v lue in this respect; but we may well point to these 
objects as deserving of great credit among mineral manufactures, and 
certainly well adapted to the purposes for which they are designed. 

There are not many specimens of foreign work of this kind, but the 
few that have to be mentioned include some of the most remarkable 
and difficult specimens that could be referred to, From Berlin (Zoll- 
verein, 235), we have a tine red porphyry tazza and slab, 
both of exquisite finish, and worked in a very hard and fine 
material; while from Sweden and Russia are examples of por hyries 
and jaspers, exhibiting 1 amount of | ibour rarely to be obtained, ex- 
cept where the reward of lubour is inadequate, or wher>, for some special 
service of luxury, costliness form an undue claim to admiration. 
‘The vases in question, coastructe:l of materials which, o far as diffieulty 
of working is concerned, may be regarded as ge , are marvellous 
instances of finished skill In the material in questi ©; and we would | 
notice them especially in this way as worthy of admi_ ation, for the same 
reasons a8 those which induce us to wonder at thela urs of the ancient 
Egyptians in erecting pyramids, and constructing mples out of the 
solid rock. 

If we pass from granites and porphyries by way of the jasper, the 
next step is but trifling, so far as material is conee ed, but involves a 
difference of condition which makes a vast d.fferen:: in its usefulne-s. 
‘The jasper is little more than quarts, and the sauds‘one differs «till less, 
but the difference between sandstone and jasper be oz mceed wide, so 
far as appearance is concerned. Sandstones are extensively used as | 
building materials in England; but, as most of the quurries that yield | 
good qualities are distant from the metropolis, as the cost of transport is 
heavy, and as other cheaper and lighter material ia near at hand, it is no 
wonder that few of them are commonly used in London. Perhaps the 
Kentish rag is the best exception, but of this it is singular that no spe- 
cimens have been sent for exhibition, except by Mr. Freeman, as a part 
of his large series. 

There are several fair qualities of sandstone uscd for baiidiag, and 
some are excellent, amongst the most remarkable being that from Cralg- 
leith, near Edinburgh, admirably illustrated by some dressed specimens, 
and also by a couple of sculptured groups in this material, showing the 
whole face of the stone perfectly. We would direct especial attention to 
Mr. Gowan, the exhibitor of these groups (Cla s 1, 182), a3 supplying 
the finest specimens of freestone and sandstone, and as showing some, 
contrivances in quarrying which d> him the greates! credit. The Craig- 
leith stone is in the carbouiferous series; it consists of 98} per cent, 
silica, and 1 per cent, carbonate of lime. It is not very heavy, 
is very stroag, and works well into landing-steps, pavings, &c., 
for which purpose it is well known, and much used in London. The 
quarries are large, and the supply inexhaustible, but the stone is rather 
costly. Besides the Craigleith, which is the best, several other coal-grits 
are used for builsings in Scotland, and some also in the coal districts of 
England, The colour is often dinyy, the stone containing carbon and a 
little mica. The stone endure posure admirably. 

The millstone grit of Yorkshire sapplies excellent material, not only 
for construction and piving, as seen in the object; exhibited by Mes-rs, 
Brown, Rusby, and Booth (outside, West End, No. 20), but also for grind- 
stones. of whieh several, two of very unusiil dim: nsions, are seen in the 
same part of the Exhibition (out-ide, West End, 22, Hayward and Bedford 
and Co., 24), This materia! consists of small quartz pebbles, embedded 
Wth finer grains, and cemented very firmly with « silidieus cement, 
Elsewhere the cement conta ns argiliaceous matter; but the unequal 


| near the Roman compartment. 
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stone series, are exhibited from Liverpool (an interesting series) ; from 
Bristol, by Mr. Howard, (29), and others. They are good of their kind, 
but the texture of such stones is rarely sufficient to justify their use ex- 
tensively in important works. The Hastings sand yields some hard and 
good building material in Tilgate Forest. and the lower greensand has 
already been mentioned for its Kentish rag. 

Of foreign sundstones, the most remarkable and interesting are those 
used for millstones. They are not generally obtained in such large 
blocks as is the case with ours, but the stone is more compact, less gritty, 
and is already in holes, Such is the buhr-stone of France, greatly used 
and much valued, and apparently answering its purpose extremely well. 
Several varieties of this stone are forwarded, both by French and Bel- 
gian exhibitors, and these form an interesting contrast with the mill- 
stones of Haywood (outside, West. 22) and Bedford, Benson, and Co. 
(outside, West, 24), which are of noble dimensions, from our coal grits, 
and also with thove from the Rhine provinces of Prussia, where a vol- 
canie stone of great hardness and roughtiess is used for the same kind 
of work. The English specimens are worth examination for their large 
size and uniform quality; bat the French and Belgian are very ingeni- 
ously manufactured, or built up of distinet blocks, cut into such hae 
forms that the tendency to break by ceritrifugal force, while in rapi 
revolution, is counteracted by the locking in of one block with another, 
‘This may be easily seen and understood on examination. 

Limestones (carbonates of lime) are employed for construction in very 
distinct forms ; sometimes crystalline, as the finer kinds of marble ; some- 
tines less perfectly crystalline, but still forming a common marble ; some- 
times oolitic, 48 ia the case with the common building varieties in this 
country ; sometimes compact, 28 in many foreign varieties ; sometimes 
mixed with more or less clay, but still available, as our lias limestones ; 
and sometimes with a large and distinct admixture of carbonate of 
magnesia, as in the case of the magnesian limestone or dolomite, one 
of the best building stones of this country. The finest varieties of white 
crystalline marble—in former times the Parian and Pentelic marble 
obtained from Greece, and more recently the Carrara marble from 
‘Tuscany—have been employed by the sculptor to perpetuate his works of 
imperishable art. The more beautiful and the rarer varieties of coloured 
marble, a8 the verd antique, rosso-antico, giallo-antico, and some others 
now not easily to be obtained, are also used only for ornaments, and 
need not o¢eupy us here except to direct the reader's attention to some 
fine and interesting examples exhibited by Greece. The commoner 
marbles of our own country, France, Belgium, and Germany, are gene- 
rally not only coloured, but distinctly veined, and theirvalue depends on 
the absence of cracks and flaws, a good arrangement of the veins and 
patches of colour, and # possibility of getting large blocks of equal 
quality and texture at a moderate cost. In the actual use of the ¢ m- 
moner marble, our Contitental fricnds have long been far ahead of us, 
and evidence of thisis een in the multitude ot slabs and specimens, 
worked for the most part thin, and with Httle regard to expensive 
forms. and showing an application in which cheapness is more important 
than finished workmanship. The marbles Languedoc and the 
Pyrenees exhibited by France, the marbles of Belgium, those of Spain 
and Portugal, and those of Italy, are well worth attention in this 
respect. 

Kngland is chiefly dependant for marble on the counties of Derbyshire 
and Devonshire, although beautiful ynaterial of the same kind occurs in 
Scotland and Ireland. The varieties of colour are numerous in both 
districts, but the material is somewhat brittle and rather expensive in 
working, at least as compared with the abundant and low-priced marbles 
of the Continent. The black marble, used a good deal for chimmey- 
pieces and other house decoration, is of excellent quality, hard, and takes 
a fine polish; and samples are not wanting from Belgium and England. 
Of the former we may mention a very good and well-worked mantel- 
piece, on rather a lurge scale, exhibited by M. Noir-aint, in the exit 
passage near the Sculpture court, and fitted with its stove at Birming- 
ham, This may be contrasted with the Derbyshire black marbles in 
Class 27, which show tnost of the common applications in England, and 
indicate a large preponderance of ornamental work, not always in the 
best taste. Of the works in coloured marble, there is a font from De- 
vonshire, by Mr. Bovey,in Class 27; a large table and some columns by 
Mr. Champernowne—the latter oceupying a prominent position in the 
Nave—and several smaller articles. A magnificent table and slab are 
exhibited by the London Marble Company, but the localities of the 
marbles ore nut named in the Catalogue 

Several specimens of workmanship in white marble, chiefly for 
chimney-pieces, are exhibited from various countries. The English are 
not very remarkable—one from Belgium is, perhaps, on the whole, the 
best (Leclere, 425), but there are several of tolerably good design and 
workmanship from France, and some of great pretension and high 
finish from Milan, in tie Austrian Sculpture Court. As specimens of 
working in marble, these deserve some attention, but there is in most of 
them an absence of perfect fitness either for house or palatial decora- 
tion. More ruceeailebion taste, and even more excellent in deta'l, isa 
very beautiful tazz# of Oriental alabaster (Egyptian), seulptured and 
exhibited by a Roman artist, M. della Moda, and placed iu the Nave, 
It is difficult to imagine any work tiner 
than that displayed im the handles of this vase; but there is no undue 
attempt at showing off the work, which so frequently spoils the eect of 
an otherwise good ign. The material in this case is of the rarest and 
most beautiful quality, being an unusually large and fine block of the 
curious stalagmitie carbonate of lime, anciently worked in Egypt, and 
of which the quirries have recently been re-opened. Blocks and slabs of 
the same kind of stone are exhibited in Egypt. 

It would not be right to pass from the consideration of the ornamental 
marbles, without referring to the exquisite beauty of the green marile 
of Connemara, exhibited both in Class 27, and also by Mr, Freeman, In 
Class 1. There appears to be no limit to ths supply of this kind, and it 
is rather singular that it has not entered more into consumption. Shere 
are some very beautiful slabs of red marble in the Nave, from a Berlin 
exhibitor. Several interesting specimens of Irish marble, of different 
kinds, are exhibited im Class 1, by Mr. Long aid Mr. Manderson, 

The common limestones used for construction in Englund are the 
Bath, Portland, and several from the midland courties, among the oolites 
and the magnesian limestone, among those of older date. Cacn stone is 
also much employed for internal work, and in some pluces for the exte- 
rior of buildings of important character. All these are well represented, 
and for the most part by large series both of blocks and manufactured 
stone. The Purbeck and Petworth stones, and the Forest marble, are 
shell oolites, that bear a certain polish, and may be regarded as forming 
a group intermediate between common limestone and marble. 

The Bath stone is exhibited by Mr. Howard (Class 1., 29), and Mr. 
Freeman (160), and worked specimens by Mr. Vaughan (Class 27, 
No. 2) und others. The vase shown by the latter is a good instance of 
the quility of the stone, and the degree to which it is capable of chisel- 
ling; and a small bust on the table within the Mineral Court (Class 
27, 60) is another illustration of the same kind. The quality of 
Bath stone is well known to be very indifferent where the objects con- 
structed of it are exposed to the weather. It is, however, abundant, 
easily worked, and cheap --qualities that will always recommend it. 

Portland is one of the best building stones obtained from the oolitie 
rock, and is surpassed by few materials of its kind in this country. It is 
chiefly worked in the quarries in Portland Island. Excellent samples 
are shown by Mr. Freeman and Mr. Fort (Class 1, 180), the latter of 
Whom presents us with the worked as well as rough stone. We believe 
there are no sculptured works of any size of Portland stone, but there is 
no difficulty in London in seeing examples of it, as it is employed in 
many of our finest public buildyngs. and amongst the rest in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The other oolites are shown by Messra Kirk and Parry (179), who ex- 


hardness ot wear of the material ensurivg & constantly rough surfuce, is 
the main recommendation for millstones. 

Although little building materiai from tk a red sandstone has found 
its way tothe Crystal Palace, thereareno .antingsome fine samples of the 
excellent pavement from Caithness manufactured from the slabs of the 

and belonging to this part of the geo- 


bituminous se)ist occurring there, 

logical sequence, A part of the pavement outside “he West extremity, 
exhibited by Mr. Sinclair, is of this kind, and ¢ different kinds of 
.g illustrations of the con- 


surface, whieh may all be seen, are interest. 


hibit Ancaster stone (Lincolnshire), a very beautiful material; Mr. 
Freston (133), and others. Some of these stones ure well known. Caen 
stone, also, an oolite from the coast of Normandy, and Aubigny stone. 
from the same district, are exhibited chiefly by Englis . its (Luard 
and Co., No. 176) and English sculptors, the latter bein ¢- ery 1 umerous. 
We may mention, as specimens both of the quality of the stene and ex- 
collence of workmanship, the font by Mr. Eyles, in Cla-s 27; the niche, 
with figure of St. Peter (Lane and Lewis,No.—) and: vo monumental 
works in the same class, One or two objects in the Nave, of the same 


dition of the stone 

In addition to the sand and grit-stones of the carboniferous series, 
already referred to, we would direct the attention of the practical man 
to the Leeds stone, exhibited by the executors of Mr. Walsh (No. 183); 
the Bramley Fall stone, uaed for docks, bridges, &e., and exhibited by 
Mr. J. Rutherford (182); and the Dean Forest stone, by Mr. Townsend 
(No, 186). ‘ There are also several other examples of sandstone in 
the immediate vicinity, and together they will amply repay half an 
hour’s careful examination, The sind-fonesstown by Mr, Freeman, 
as u-edin London, snl belon fing to the older group, ure repetitions of 
these, with the add tion of Dorlay Dale, a material of first-rate qual ty, 
There 1s a wood specimen of the paving stove of Peumant grit, near 
Bath, sent by Mr. sparks, of Crewkerne (198). 


Sandstones of a newer date, to the new red sand- 


material, will also attract notice, but are not 0 wel! “ortuv of close ex- 
amination. The sculptures and carvings in Caen stone, uy Mr. Myers, 
in the Medival Court, are especially remarkable. 

The magnesian limestone, well known us being the stone selected for 
the outside work of the Houses of Parliament, is exhi by Mr. 
Grissell, the builder, and also pro, rietor of the quarries employed for 
that work, and also by other . This material is of great beau ,, 
and of the most durable nature, and there i¢ no limit to the quautity 
obteinable There are other magnesian limestones in Yorkshire, No - 
tmtaushire, «nd Derbyshire, at the point wrere these counties nearly 
sects and sone of these are represented by specimens, but it is hardly 
Hecessary to allude to then here. 

Amoug the maternils nearly 


of whigh the finest kind and the best qualities are 


resembling crystelline limestones, are the 


from Tuscany, but large quantities are also found in Derbyshire. It is 
soft, and works very easily, and is well shown in several objecis, «chiefly 
figures, vases, tazzas, and candelabra, from Florence, where it is much 
used. This alabaster is a true sulphate of lime, and must not be con- 
founded with the so-called Orient] alabaster, which is a carbonate of 
lime, and merely a variety of marble. 

There are several interesting specimens of foreign building material, 
to which it is well to direct attention. Thus, a chimney-piece. paye- 
ment, and a small monument, all in Tonnerre stone, are exhibited in 
France, by Desanges (1184), and a pinnacle of Ordain stone, by Joostens 
(457, Belgiom). These seem both of them to be good specimens, and 
are interesting a3 representing stones with which we are not acquainted 
in England, Other stones and marbles, and manufactures in these sub- 
stances, will attract the eye of the visitor in wandering through the 
Building; but amongst them we must request his special attention to a 
singulur-looking set of garden seats in the Indian Court, very curiously 
and elaborately oarved, and intended, as it is understood, as presents 
for her Majesty, and to be placed in the open air at Osborne. For close- 
nessof grain, fine colour, and the amount of labour expended on them, 
these specimens are worthy of the place they occupy, and this will, we 
are sure, be felt a8 @ very high compliment. 

Amongst the ornamental material exhibited must be ranged the ser- 
pentines of Cornwall, shown partly by Messrs. Organ, and partly by 
Mr, Pearce. The former have sent two obelisks, a font, a chimney- 
piece, a slab, &c,; and the other a pair of remarkable candelabra, and 
several smaller ornaments, As a material, this is much less hard than 
the serpentine of the ancients, and is, in fact, not more costly, either to 
purchase or manufacture, than white statuary marble. There cannot be a 
question ss to the beauty and value of the stone; and it is manifest that 
the Exhibition has done much in enabling the discoverers and first em- 
ployers of this substance to come into the field on a large scale, and 
compete with rivals exhibiting material of known reputation, who would, 
perhaps, have neglected the new substance, or at least put off the no- 
velty as a matter of small importance. We have little doubt that these 
serpentines will be done full justice to hy the public ; and we consider 
that in this, as well as many other matters, the manufacturer in distant 
parts of the country will have reason to thank the Exhibition for bring- 
ing him into notice in the metropolis. 

Slates are admirably exhibited, not only in their rough state, but as 
split by the hand or machine, and as sawn into slabs, and afterwards 
prepared for various uses. The series by Mr. J. Stirling, jun., in Class 1 
(No. 209), is as complete as can be made, so far as the slates sold in the 
London market are concerned ; and it would be difficult to find a more 
interesting collection illustrating a distinct and very important subject. 
The process of enamelling slate, or covering it with varnish capable of 
receiving colour, and either forming slabs of imitation marble, or tables 
resembling those now manufactured in papier maché, is comparatively 
modern, and very important. The works of Mr. Magnus (Class 27, 
No. 46) are extremely remarkable in this respect. Many chimney-pieces 
of imitation black marble in enamelled slate are now in common use in 
this country, and the consumption of slate is daily becoming more and 
more important. The quarries from which the finest varieties are ob- 
tained are chiefly those of Delabole, on the north coast of Cornwall, 
near Tintagel, several in North Wales, and several from Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire. The uses of slate are now very nume- 
rous ; and some idea may be formed of the importance of the trade by 
the fact that from 30,000 to 40,000 tons are annually brought into Lon- 
don only. One-third of this large qu ntity is brough®in slabs, and may 
be considered to represent the proportion available for miscellaneous and 
ornamental purposes. The rest is in split slates for roofing 

good series of slates are exhibited by France, chiefly from the 
neighbourhood of Angers (290), but also from the eastern districts, near 
the Meuse (694). A fine slab of polished slate i<sent from Sardinia, 

Such isa general outline of the objects in the Exhibition illu-trating the 
various earthy minerals used for construction and ornament. Like every 
other collection there to be found, it is exceedingly imperfect ; bu’, like 
many others also, it is interesting and ins'ructive in its very imperfections. 
These mark almost always certain local conditions, and have reference 
10 distance, cost of transport, and other causes, which must always be 
borne in mind, Certain it is, however, that no one country in Europe, 
without reference to actual mugnitude, could produce the variety of really 
good material of the kind we are now considering that is found within 
the British islands ; and none, certainly, could produce a greater quantity 
of sonte very useful kinds. {n this respect, as in many others, our coun- 
try is especially fortunate in the possession of materials strictly and 
widely useful; and it would have been disereditable if we had allowed 
ourselves to have been outshone in them by any foreign nation. In the 
ornamental departments of stone-work, however, the case is different ; 
and not only are we lessrich in the substance, but exhibit, it must be 
confessed, less taste in design, and less finish in execution. While, 
therefore, we may point to our granite and stone as really remarkable 
and admirable illustrations of our country’s wealth in such substances, 
and while we find lurge collections of these for the use and instruction of 
our own people, as well as foreigners, we must be contented to take les- 
sons both in quality and workmanship from our Continental neighbours 

in th: fine-t kinds of ornament. It is to Italy that we must go still for 
elaborate work of this kind, as exeeuted by the ordinary workman, and 
involving a certain amount of taste and knowledge of detail, which with 
u- is too ofien absent in the bayer no less than the artist. There can- 
not be a question that in atl matters where such contrasts are brought 
under notice, the result will be improvement, and thus the Exhibition 
will help to advance the national taste, and give a higher standard of 
excellence for many common things. 


— ss 


CHEMITYPY, STYLOGRAPHY, AND GALVANOGRAPHY. 


Tue ILLisTRATED Loypon News must naturally regard any new at- 
tempt at surface-printing with particular interest, and we find-at the 
Crystal Palace that the Austrian have exhibited a new ex- 
ample of this style of printing. Doubtless, most of our readers are aware, 
that the Engravings which give to our Journal its peculiar character are 
first sketclied on a block of box-wood. ‘This sketch is then transferred 
to the bei aay ie who cuts away wood, leaving certain 
parts in relief. ‘sé parts im-relief are passed over with a roller made 
of glue aud treacle, and covered with printer's ink, which adheres to the 
wood. ‘he paper is then pressed by the tion of printing upon 
the inked surface, as our readers may 0 ve at the press in the de- 
partment of Machinery in Motion, and thus the impression which is 
issued to our subscribers is made. 

lhe process of Chentitypy, as practised by Pil, of Copenhagen, may 
thus be described :—A zine plate is taken and covered with etching- 
ground; the plate is then ecdued, and the suiface covered with an easily 
fusible metal: the plate is then seraped, 80 as to eave the metal in the 
hollow parts produeed by the etching. surface is then again 


etched, to remove part of the zine plate for the elevation of the design. 
‘The plate thus made now resembles 2 wood-cut fit fur printing. 

Our object must be to supply the public with the finest surface-printing 
that can be effected; but further experience is required, and far greater 
excellence must be obtuined, before we can adap! these processes for the 
IbLustRaTeD Lonpox News. Nevertheless, by calling attention to it, 
some may be disposed to investigate it, and bring it to perfection, for it 
has long been our opinion, that blocks for surface-printing yet admit of 
very great improvement. 

The process of Stylography is adapted for the copper-plate printers. 
A block of black composition is cast upon a smooth metallic surface. 
The compound is then covered with silver, and the drawing is made 
through the silver d. By electro-metallurgy a reverse is then 
made, and again, from this, a duplicate fit for pee effected. We 
give the process as it appears in the department for mark, but we 
must confess that its utility to us is very questionable. 

The Imperial printing-press of Austria have exhibited examples of 
Galvanography. They paint upon a plate, and over the painting form 
an electro-metallurgie deposit, which is at once ready to print. This 
process is identical with that deseribed in the ical ne 
for May, 1840, and which was subsequently called the int, In 
this country trigtaprcheee sag ohh rsp the process is 
now abandoned, or, at any rate, not now fi 

We call the attention of foreigners to the English process of Glypho- 
graphy, which is now ler rhs: Reta A drawing is made through 
the ordinary etching-ground ; the plate is then erched, and he plate is 
rolled up with a aia eee eerie ee :overthe whol. a copper- 
plate is made. ‘Tt ene pind to be the best for maps which has 
"Ox a very valuable. Gaaetieer, with giyphographt maps’ of great 
ng 4 Vv ¥ 2ett gly © 
excellence. For maps, in fact, Glypogiaphy greatly ses woud 
“NEYAV TE.» ; 

In ace a short review of these processes, we feel bound to record, 
that. in our opinon, surface tlocks have yet to be improved; and every 
addition to our facility of execution cannot fail to benefit We artist, aud 
be serviceable to the public, ‘ 


Juxy 5, 1851.) 
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HABITATION, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 


We have already presented articles upon the food and clothing of man 
as pourtrayed in the Exhibition. We now proceed to the third of the 
series—the dwelling or habitation—which will complete this portion of 
our subject. 

Great changes have taken place in the architecture and appurtenances 
of human abodes since Babylon was built, and Queen Semiramis as- 
cended her giant tower to look afar for the possible invader, or lounged 
in herhanging gardens in the golden radianee of an Assyrian sunset. 
Yet Babylon contained mighty palaces and te mples, vessels of gold and 
of silver, painting and sculpture, and all the luxury of a great de- 
funct civilisation. Doubtless, thousands of workmen had carved and 
adorned the furniture of her Royal halls. Yet, with the aid of modern 
machinery, these same workmen would have furnished the palaces of a 
hundred Semiramises in less than the same period of time, and with 
infinitely greater ease, convenience, and splendour, The house of a 
London shopkeeper contains appliances, chattels, and decorations, which 
Persian kings and Roman emperors would have envied, and for 
which an adequate substitute would be vainly sought in the cities of 
Ctesiphon or Byzantium, could we call back the wheels of time, and 
effect the resurrection of those anzient capitals in all their pristine 


glory. 

‘Yet we must not be blind to the great fact, that, from the time when 
history lores itself in the clouds of mythology which deck the inaccessible 
heights whence pours the stream of humun records, rich people—men 
who could command and direct the labour of their fellows—have ever 
been amazingly comfortable and well hou-ed. The prime yirtues of a 
dwelling fur man are very simple, and have been more or less the prerogative 
of the wealthier clas-es since dwellings were built, The-e virtues are 
solidity, to resist the elements and the attacks of foes, bestial or human; 
and spaciousness, for the free circulation of the air, light, and the move- 
ments and various dispositions of the inbabitants, So essential are these 
two radical qualities, that their absence can be atoned for by no amount 
of internal details. Indeed, who would not prefer a suite of yacant rooms, 
in a well-built mansion, of good dimensions, and with lofty ceilings and 
windows, though their furmture consisted tut of a few thick rashers of 
the trunks of trees for tables and chairs, with the am;le well-boarded 
floor as tideboard, bedstead, and bookcase, to a cottage such as one sees 
occasionally, in the rooms of which one can searcely turn round 
without overthrowing a piece of furniture, whilst the low ceiling 
and nurrow walls produce a closeness and impurity of air which 
nothing can entirely dispel; where the light, reflected and broken on 
every side, dazzles and annoys the eye; where everybody is in every- 
body’s way; where nobody can speak without being overhead ; where 
music is an absurdity, and exercise an impossibility ; where, in short, 
were the walls of satin damask, the carpet of Turkey’s soltest woof, the 
chairs and sofus of richest velvet, and the furniture a combination of 
gold, marble, and the costliest woods of Eastern groves and Western 
forests, one would yet feel like a peg stuck into a cribbage-board, or a 
curious Moslem who hud ventured into a pew. We appeal to those who 
have known the iuxury of space, whether they would resign it for any 
other quality in a dwelling. Then, again, small houses and rooms are 
much more subject to damp, draughts, smoky chimneys, the annoyance 
of bad drainage, and many other architectural imperfections. It is un- 
necessary to observe on the sanitary advantages of spacious apartments. 

Now, as the great end of civilisation, progress, and commercial in- 
dustry is not only to increase, but to extend comfort, and give daily to 
a larger number of men the advantages enjoyed by a smaller one the day 
before, we had hoped to have seen in the Great Exposition of all Nations 
architectural plans and models of a more original character than our 
anxious search, and the very imperfect catalogue, have enabled us to dis- 
cover. If, therefore, we have overlooked bist Mined aa and ingenious 
suggestions of the sort, we shall be glad to be reminded of the inadyer- 
tence, Meanwhile, before considering the various productions in detail 
for the aggregate improvement of the comforts of human domiciles, we 
shall, glancing from one terminus to the other of architectural progress, 
endeavour to draw a few leading conclusions from their consideration. 

In the department marked “ Tunis,” and in the centre of that depart- 
ment, :tands the tent of an Arab of the Desert, which is familiar to 
most vsitors of the Titan glass-house, It attracts notice, and suggests 
fanciful reverie, by its rude contrast to the wonders of industrial art 
arouud it, There is no “ humbug” about that old Arab tent, no devil’s- 
dust “dodgery”in its tough course tissue. It was made from the hair, 
to be transported on the back of a camel; and, like that faithful “ ship 
of the desert,” it will serve a careful master long and well. 

Such tents threw their shadows on the plains before Babylon arose or 
Memphis was a city. Constructed originally of the skins of beasts, they 
are the first step in domestic architecture, after the shade ol the tree or 
the she'ter of the mountain cave, They do not yretend to do much. To 
exclude the sun’s burning rays, to shelter from the rain, to defy the prying 
gaze of curious eyes—such are their simple virtues. To an imaginative 
mind, this rough stranger from the sands of Africa seems to look up 
smilingly at the erystal dome above, in quiet consciousness of its natural 
and primitive worth, yet with full appreciation of its protector’s incom- 
parable greatness. For, truly, this tent and the house whick covers it are 
the two extremes of which we spoke. 

Reviewing rapidly the intermediate stages of the builder’s progress, 
Egyptian vastness, Grecian beauty, and Gothic elaboration by turns 
dazzle «ur eyes and chill our hearts for the hopes of modern architec- 
ture. We are but imitators, after all, is the ever-recurring, ever-sadden- 
ing reflection. But a whixperis abroad. From time to time we meet 
with young enthusiastic architects, who aspire vaguely to a new style of 
architecture. Tie word tron is muttered; and an iron age feebly takes 
tikes up the metallic echo. Iron railways, iron bridges, iron ships are 
built, and landed. Iron palaces, iron houses are yet banished to the land 
of Utopian visions, How difficult it is to shake off the old superstitions 
in practical life! Even in the nineteenth century theory and practice 
are still syoken of as opposing poles. The thinker, the primeval work- 
tan, is not yet fully honoured orrewarded. But his day is coming. He 
can wait a little, for is he not to govern mankind as soon as they can 
get but the rudiments of schooling? Then, indeed, he will say to the 
world, “Do this!” and they will do it; “Go!” and they will go. Be- 
cause then the man who invents will be understood; und execution will 
follow design. 

At lengih the hour strikes, glass and iron are wedded. The dark 
strong father of the cannon and the steam-engine clasps the pure 
daughter of fire in his grooved embrace. It isa glorious marriage. Glass 
is the emblem of mind ; it exists, yet is itself unseen; of glass are formed 
the lenses of the telescope and the microscope, the retorts of the chemist, 
the tube of the thermometer—its mission is to enlighten and to let 
light. Iron is the symbol of matter; its mission is to work, and ite 
attribute is force. Thus the Palace of Crystal and of Iron was erected. 

Apart from its present use and present contents, it is a grand prophetic 
indication of future arch tecture. Vhrongh its transpyrent vistas may 
be seen by the eye of one accustomed to follow the fertile growth of an 
idea, whole hosts of wonderful constructions. Propositions formerly 
scoffed at cannot now be treated otherwire thanwith respect. For ex- 
ample, ime half-dozen years ago, the erection of a glass verandah, sup- 
ported by light columns, along the principal lines of street in the metro- 
polis, was suggested. This, whilst protecting foot pas from ruin, 
wo d of course be free from the objection to ordinary colonnades (and 
w ‘ch pioved fatal to the pillars of the Quadrant in Regent-street). that 
Ticy iutercept the light. In summer, the shop-keepers, by letting down 
their awnings over the glas-, would escape all the trouble of the present 
clumsy ¢ nirivance, with its projecting irons, to which so many a broken 
head and crushed beaver is indebted. What eix years ugo was regarded 
as a gigant.¢ chimera, must now be accepted us a common--ense piece of 
policy. For whut shopkeeper would rationally object to an expense of a 
few pounds to secure his customers a dry promenade, and the opportunity 
of in peeting his goods in all weathers? and what individual of any class 
would object to a plan which would enable him to walk from one end of 
Londen to the other dry-shod, saving him an infinity of expense in da- 
mayed clothes, shoes, cab-hire, doctors’ bills for colds, enawé for want 
of exerci e, &c.? 

imugine the luxury of a covered way along Oxford-street, Regent- 
street, Piccadilly, the Strand, Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, and Cheapside, 
ye men of business and locomotion, who get so often wet through while 
waiting for an omnibus, when all are “ full insile,” and the conductor 
sardon.cally hints that there is “ room on the roof;"” ye who jostle and 


poke one wvo:hei’s faces with umbrellas, or painfully stand uy in door. | 


ways, or plunge frantically into damp velneles—whence colds, eouzhs, 
rheusnutiom, ti-d louveux, sciticn, and a host of ev.ls too numerou to 
mention! Do ut your mou his water ? bas rather, do not your dppin, 
poate feel dry at the bare imagination ? » Paris, with ail its yaun 


arcades and colonnaded Palais Royal (National, we mean), will have to 
follow humbly in our wake. 

If to the above improvement were added Mr. Stephen Geary’s system 
of paving, London would indeed be a marvellous city toa stranger. This 
paving consists simply in Jaying down four or more lines of broad flat 
stones for the wheels of carriages, carts, &¢.,with ordinary paving between 
them for the horses. It is, however, perfectly level, and can be crossed 
at any part, precisely like an ordinary road. ‘Ihe idea is not new, 
except as to its extended application, for specimens of such paving may 
be seen in some narrow lanes in the city. It is, however, as rational as 
it is simple; and the exposition of Mr. Geary’s model in the Glass 
Palace gives us an opportunity of drawing the attention of the Paving 
Commissioners to the project. Every omnibus would, if this system were 
adopted, run virtually on a railroad; and, were a system of periodical 
stoppages at distances of, say one furlong, substituted for the present 
indiseriminate hailing and setting down, metropolitan locomotion could 
be immensely facilitated and reduced in cost. No one, by this plan, 
could be forced to walk much above a hundred yards, and as each of 
the stations would be covered, and indicated by a board, it would be 
mueh easier and pleasanter than at present, both for driver, conductor, 
horses, and passengers. Moreover, payment according to distance could 
be much more equitably regulated, 

We now turn to the examination of the various objects exhibited, with 
reference to their value as adding to the comforts of human habitations. 
The first thing that strikes the observer in the Great Exhibition 
in this head is the immense variety of the materials employed, and the 
numerous uses to which each individual material is adapted. 
Each particular substance asserts itself as an universal genius, and 
seems to contemplate a monopoly of the industry of man. ‘This Great 
Exhibition, and others like it, must have the effect of damping such 
inordinate “ Jack-of-all-tradeism,” and, by the means of comparison 
offered, decide the most appropriate and advantageous field for the de- 
velopment of the several capacities of the materials in question, 

A striking illustration of this expansive tendency is offered, on enter- 
ing at the East entrance, by the American fabrics of vulcanised india- 
rubber, which (not to mention the trophy of incomparable tubular life- 
boats) show maps, floor-cloths, flutes, boots, and downright chests of 
drawers, veneered with india-rubber, Some of the maps are printed 
on a texture as fine as silk, and, besides a rare delicacy of printing, ean 
neither be torn nor injured by water, and, moreover, possess the curious 
property of self-magnifying, as they may be stretched to double their 
normal size in every direction with the greatest ease. Wor travellers, 
such maps have also the peculiar advantage of never creasing, however 
enrelessly they may be crumpled together and thrust into the pocket. 
The floor-cloths and table-cloths, on which large maps of the world are 
printed, cannot be too much commended for their useful, instructive, 
cleanly, and economical character. Messrs. Goodyear, the patentees, 
exhibit a variety of textures of india-rubber in combination with wool, 
linen, &c., for carpets; and globes, which can be inflated or put into the 
pocket at pleasure. 

A bath of soapstone, also in the American department, suggests a 
jocular reflection from its very appropriate title. But in reality this 
stone, from the ease with which it is cut, may prove a great benefit to 
our western friends of water-loving habits. Crossing over to the other 
side of the way, we are interested at once by the patent excelsior 
bedstead, by Beljiman Brothers, of 57, John-street, Clerkenwell. 
This bedstead is of wood, entirely put together by peculiar dovetail joins, 
without bolt or serew, It is impervious to vermin: no slight recom- 
mendation, if the fact be as stated. 

The display of ‘/anadian timbers is curious, and affords proof of the 
rics stores of wouden wealth with which the forests of North America 
abound. whilst the arm-ehairs from that colony show that the in- 
habitants are not backward in the artistic application of their 
resources. Ov entering the hardware department, we p.use to admire 
some tea-trays, in papier maché, by F. Walton and Co. These trays are 
adorned with subjeets from Retseh’s outlines of “ Faust,’ and indicate 
a progressivg taste and judgment in the tea-tray art, which merits en- 
couragement. Passing some fire proof safes, by Chubb and Tamnis, 
which suggest a general reflection on man’s successful contest in so many 
ways with the dread devouring element, we reach the Medieval Court; 
and though we would rather see our own age originate a style of its 
own, than strive so obstinately to reproduce the past, we cannot help 
admiring many of the designs, especially a Gothic chimney-piece, by 
G. Myers, of unusual elegance and spirit. 

But it is in the iron departments that we naturally expect the greatest 
triumph of British industry, and the Briton is so proverbially fond of 
his fire-ide, that it is no wonder if fire-plauces pre-eminently shine 
amongst the productions of his industry. The Coalbrooke Iron Company 
exhibit a splendid combination of steel, marble, and electro-gilt iron. 
They also show some railings of very beautiful pattern. 

Messrs. Winfield have some tasteful litvle table: of marble and gilt 
metal, which for strength and beauty are gems in theirway. They have 
two bedsteads, of bras< and iron, ef very improved make, with screw for 
tightening the iron sacking. Ths, however, is the chief screw in their 
composition, as they are made to dovetail together entirely. Now, of all 
the principles in the construction of furniture, dovetailing, versus glue, 
nails, and screws, ought to be upheld and insisted on. Our chairs and 
tables ought to fit together and take to pieces like a child’s puzzle. This 
is the system of strength, neatness, and economy. Eaeh piece is, as it 
were, cast in a mould, and can be multiplied ad libitum, like the copies of 
anewspaper. So, dovetailing for ever! and away with the glue-pot, the 
serew-driver, and the hammer! A brass camp bedstead, by the same 
exhibitors, with four posts, a tent head, 3 feet wide by 7 feet long, and 
with three sets of legs, folds up, and may be put into a box about a yard 
long and one foot in breadth and depth. A music-stool, with brass pedi- 
ment, and the invention of tapering spiral brass columns for bedsteads, 
also do credit to these exhibitors. 

Some gilt railings for a staircase or balcony, by Messenger, are very 
massive and handsome, Also, a gigantic or molu bracket, to sustain a 
statue or cadelabra in a public hall. 

As for stoves, there are so many, by different exhibitors, all so magni- 
ficent in gilding, polished steel, and other devices, that we can only con- 
fess our inability to select specimens, without appearing partial, from so 
rich a collection. In this line, Messrs. Feetham and Co. ; Pierce; Hoole, 
Robson, and Co, and Burton distinguish themselves. The latter’s nan- 
tilus stove is very elegant. 

Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge deserve commendation for their inven- 
tion of what may be ealled the poetry of furniture. Their day- 
dreamer’s chair, with its papier maché paintings, or molu, and 
yelvet, is indeed an embodiment of luxurious reverie; and the 
“melancholy, mil@-eyed lotus-eaters” would certainly have sent 
such a chair to the Exhibition, if lorus-eaters were not ex officio too lazy 
to manufacture anything, or trouble themselves about anything but 
their own dreamy visions. 

We vow glance at Jordan’s machine for wood carving, which places 


that mode of decoration within the reach of the many, and 
plunge forthwith into the regions of actual mahogany, Here 
Gillon and Co have a splendid sideboard, supported by 


spread-eagles, as if it contemplated at some future period flying away 
with somebody’s plate and a walnut-tree sofa; of such massive and im- 
posing solidity, that no amount of earthly dowagers, after the lapse of 
any amount of years, could possibly break it down. Hence we conclude 
that this sofa will either last for ever or be destroyed by fire. Atlas 
himself might take his seat upon it without crushing it. The seme ex- 
hibitors have other most elaborately carved sideboards, but we are con- 
strained to admit that massiveness appears their most striking virtue. 

A sideboard, by Levien, in dark New Zealand wood, with light bas 
reliefs, is very handsome, and curious from its distant origin. Had it, 
however, been the work of New Zealand artists, it would have more 
deeply interested us, Surely such adepts at tattooing are well qualitied 
to shine in the elaborate carving of furniture. Indeed, the paddles and 
cunoes of the savages afford ample proof of their eupacity for this kind 
of labour. 

Some Gothic chairs and a glass screen in a fine Gothic frames, by 
Wetherell, are very pleasing. But we restrain ourseives from further 
descanting on the admirable specimens of furniture exhibited, Perhaps, 
for elegance of design, Miram's tables of gold, covered with green velvet, 
and supported by swans of white enamel, deserve the palm. We now 
hasten to seek here and there the germs of inventive talent in the em- 
ployment or improvement of the varivua materials over which man 

for his industrial erections 

Some perforated muslin blinds, by Harris, are remarkable for their 
ingenuity, simplicity, and tate. H, Bingley’s slate enamel, exquisitely 
aderned by Etruscan designs, from the old vases, in red and black, is 
very beautiful and rich in effect, resembling exactly inlaid marble 
Few things pleased us more in the Fine Arts depart nent than these 
enawelings. The two mosaic table slabs, by Charles Carrick, a school- 
master, ducing intervals of labour, vith wo other tos than two euin- 
mon table-knives made into saws,and a hammer, ave truly wonderful ii 
their way, he fantastic elaboration of the different coloured woods, 


circle within circle, and no two alike, has a marvellous effect upon the 
spectator. They are mystic dreamings, those strange interlacing figures, 
and the work of no common intellect. Mr. Carrick is indeed a born 
artist, and ouglit, perhaps, to have been a painter. However, ufver all, 
there are painters enowyh in the world; but we know not another mosaic 
worker such as Mr. Carrick, 

In the Eastern Avenue, north side, is an invention by a French ma. 
nufacturer, M, Zeiger, of Lyons, which cannot fail to contribute largely 
to the pleasures and comforts of the community. This is a piano, so 
constructed that it can be played like a grinding organ, by applying to 
& certain set of wires certain oblong pivees of wood, covered over with 
little pegs or nails. Now, into these pieces of wood, of which several 
boxes stand at the side of the instrument, are naiied a variety of tunes 
and quadrilles, polkas, &¢.; and any new piece of music may be had tu 
order duly pegged out in these wonderful little boards. Thus music 
will be no longer confined to those versed in the art; nor will any un- 
fortunate young lady be victimised, in future days, when these pianos 
have superseded the old sort, by unmerciful requests to * go on,” or play 
“just one mere waltz,” for dancers without pity im their souls, but ap- 
parently with springs of perpetual motion in their toes, since every lazy 
young gentleman, who lounges against a door-post, will be qualified and 
called on to take his turn at the grinder; unless, indeed, the footboy be 
at liberty to perform that revolutionary operation, which he could ac- 
complish as well as anybody, though we question whether many mortal 
footboys, or footmen either, could at the present epoch of civilisation in 
any other way “ oblige their master with a polka,” or their imistress 
“with a quadrille.” 

Amongst the models of houses themselves, we cannot say that much 
originality is shewn, nor indeed is inventive novelty by any means the 
leading characteristic ef the Grent Exhibition. Pechaps inventors are 
more shy of exhibiting their wares than other people. Pertiaps after the 
mighty discoveries and contrivances of late years, there be a lull in 
that department of anthropological activity. Notwithsta ning all the 
beautiful French paper-hangings and carpets from France, ‘Turkey, and 
Kidderminster; notwithstanding ail the lily-earved furniture from 
Austria, France, Belgium, and so many strange lands; notwith-tanding 
all the varied wonders of the place, we still return to our first reflection, 
that, for the improvement of human dwellings, light, air, and spase are 
the great requisites, and we look up at the yast Building in which so 
many instruments of domestic comfort and luxury are assembled, with 
the thought that that network of iron, and those sheets of crystal, con- 
tain something beyond the wares they shelter, hereafter to become a 
“ great fact” througheut the land, 


MICROSCOPICAL PREPARATIONS. 


THE use of the microscope has, within the laet few years, completely 
revolutionised the study of physiology in this cotmtry, and microscopic 
objects naturally demand full consideration. In this particular Mr. 
Hett has greatly excelled. He has devised a very excvilent plan for 
showing # number of injected specimens under a microscope, and we ean 
promise our readers ample pleasure from spending half an hour with his 
microscope, which is fixed at the North-west Gallery, near Willis's great 
organ. Whilst listening to the tones of this fine in:trument, the visitors 
may also gratify themselves by examining these beautiful specimens ; 
and they may there see how the blood comes im contact with the at- 
mosphere in the lungs, and becomes arterialised. At the College of 
Surgeons of London we have the finest anatemical and physiological 
museum in the world; and the Kxbibition, by bringing forth Mr. Hett’s 
instrument, has shown how Mr. Queckeut’s preparations may be rendered 
available to the student at any time. In microscupic imjections Mr. 
Hett takes the first place, both in the English and French departments. 

With microscopical investigators Mr. Topp ng has a great reputation. 
He exhibits five frames contuiming the test objects which are suitable 
for the best microscopes, together with fossil earths and fossil and recent 
vegetable siructures, He has also shown some beuutiful specimens of 
dissections of insects, and specimens of bone, teeth, and shell, and even 
secii-ns of Oriental and Scuteh pearls. Besides these, he also exhibits 
anatomical injections, including # remarkably fine example trom the in- 
testing of the riunoceros, All these specimens are entitled to the highest 
commendation. 

Within the last two or three years a second mounter of microscopic 
preparations has appeared in the person of Mr. Poulton, of Reading. 
With microscupists he has become a great favourite, for his civility aud 
the attention which he pays to their wishes, and he has exhibited a case of 
first-class objects which he hus prepared. We particularly call the at- 
tention of our French neighbours to these objects, as they will see the 
perfection which naturubsts and investigators expect from the mounters 
of microscopic objects in England. 

‘The ordinary mode of ivjecting the capillary vessels is either by size 
and vermillion, or by the chromate of lead. In examining the objects, we 
detected, however, unlabelled, one specimen of a carmine injection, which 
Was munifestly a section of brain. Mr. Smee has exhibited at yarious 
soirées, us Well as at the Microscopical Club, a series of specimens of this 
character. In a former Number of this Journal we figured the blood- 
vessels o1 the cerebellum of the brain, which is an object exceedingly dif- 
ficult to prepare ; but it is supposed the full process of injecting with 
carmine has never been published, as it is said to have fuiled in the hands 
of other investigators. 

Mr. Stark, of Edinburgh, ¢xhibits 4 process of mounting objects in 
gutta percha cells, but we have not yet been able te try it. Messrs. Smith 
and Beck exhibit a model cabinet, well adapted for containing the ob- 
jects; but we are afraid it is almost too aristocratic for the working ph.- 
losopher, to whom expense is an object; and, lastly, Mr. Leonard exhi- 
bits drawings of microscopical objects. 

The microscopic specimens which are here exhibited may be taken 
as a fair example of the minute knowledge which is now possessed by 
every well-educated medical man at the present time. Scarce fifteen 
years ago, no Englishman was conversant with the gaudeous struc- 
ture which the microscope reveals in a piece of dry bone. Since that 
period the mode of arrangement of the ultimate blood-vessels of every 
part of the body has been determined. The geologists now delight in 
the examination of fossil infusoria, or in sections of the teeth of the 
gigantic tenants of a former world. The chemist now examines his 
precipitates and has occular demonstration of the characters of the sub- 
stances which he examines. The entomologist determines the genus by 
the ferm of the scales which cover the buttertiy’s wing; and uo inves- 
tigator, in any branch of science, is satisfied without the pos-ession of a 
microscope to aasist his powers of vision. The microscope is, to minute 
ubjects, what the telescope is to the starry firmament, and both must 
exemplify how limited are the powers of man to grapple with either the 
minutiz or infinite extension of nature’s works. 


EASTON'S HYDRAULIC RAM. 


Messrs. Easton and Amos, the well-known engineers, exivb't, in 
immediate approximity to the great hydraulic press used in ras. the 
Britanhix Bridge, and with which they had a great deal to do, - 
ton’s Self-aecting Hydraulic Ram,” which is of very simple coustructs 
being composed chiefly of an air-vessel and three valyes, two of which 
are for the water, and one for keeping up the supply of mr. Upon the 
valve situates in the conducting tube being pressed down, the wacer 
escapes from it until its momentum is sufficient to overcome th: weight, 
when the valve immediately rises, and closes the aperture. ‘The water, 
huving no other way of e-caping, is torced though the muer vave, and 
vommpresses he air in the air-vessel until the latter is in equ Libri with 
it, wheu it re-acts by its expansive torce, clo-iug the inner valve, which 
retains thé water above it, and draws it up the ascending tube. by this 
reaction the water is forced back along the conducting-pipe, produeng 
a partial vacuurs beneath the outlet-valve, which immediately falls by 
its own weight. The water then escapes until it has acqu.red suilicient 
force again to close it, when the action is repeated us before. 


es 
TEXTILE FABRICS, 


Ty our review of the Halifax contributions, those of Messrs. John 
Houldsworth and Co,, of that town, were iuadvertently omitted. 
Phese con-ist of damask tuble-covers and furniture damasks, together 
with printed tournays or lustvings. The lutter are by far the most taste- 
ful produetions, the colours befig brilliant, and the general elfect rich 
and agreeable, The printing, however, trom the style, appears to be the 
work of Messrs. Swainson and Dennis, the fubric being manufactured 
by the exhibitors. Some of the table-covers are bold and effective iu 
design, but the damask furmtures might be 1-ore relined in tusie Asa 
whole, however, the dis; lay is a creditable one, 

By a misprint in the botee of the specimens of e*tton manulietare 
exiubited by Messrs, Myerscough and steel, of B-ltun, the quiltings are 
stated to be of good “ water,” instead of “ good quality,” us intended. 
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TRANSPARENT PAINTED BLIND,—BACH. 


PIER TABLE AND GLASS. BY HOLLAND AND SONS. 
[= This piece of furniture is very ambitious in style, and profusely embel- 
lished with various devices ; but the effect is far from being as satisfac- 
tory as so much outlay of time, labour, and materials might lead one to 
expect. Polonius’ admonition, “ neat, not gaudy,” has been disregarded 
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GILDED PIER TABLE AND GLASS.—MESSRS. HOLLAND AND SON, 


in its construction. The subjects of decoration are endless in variety, 


and stick about in all directions, being at once liable to accidental in- 
Jury, and difficult to clean; and their bewildering effect is increased by 
the introduction upon them of various colours in gold, silver, copper, &¢. 
‘The principal conceits in the recess beneath the slab are three little 
copper-faced boys playing upon various instruments of music in silyer 


PURNITUKE.— BAST INDLA COMPANY» 


and brass, and lying perdu amongst aquatic foilage of various kinds, in- 
cluding bullrushes. The same character of decoration is carried round. 
the frame of the glass. In fine we must look upon this wonderful struc. 
ture more as aspecimen of what may be done, than what it would be 
desirable to do; and in that light it has certainly considerable claims 
upon the attention of the visitor. 


INLAID TABLE AND ORNAMENTS OF TOP—CALDECOTT, GREAT RUSSELL STRECT, > + 
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FRENCH ORNAMENTED FIRE-ARMS. 


The French gunmakers pay great attention to the decoration of small 
arms, as fancy pistels and so forth, which they really render very 
beautiful, almost inviting in appearanee. MM. Mortier Lepage, De- 
visme, Claudin, Lefaucheux, and others whe have especially distin- 
guished themselves in this branch of ornamental manufacture, make 5 < zs 
each a very handsome display in the present Exhibition, their locality Vie) aa Poets aes 
being on the north side of the Foreign Nave. In the present page we F Se CU 
give several specimens. The pocket-pistol by Devisme is very elabo- 
rately ornamented with damascene work and incrustation in gold. The 
five-barreiled pistol, by Lefaucheux, is more moderately ornamented . 
The pistol and appendages by Claudin are very richly chased and en- 
graved in a mixed style; the barrel of the pistol being Gothic, and the 
lock and hammer combining, with the Gothic, decorations of the Louisa 
Quatorze style. The powder-flask is especially beautiful, both as to 


POCKET-PISTOL, WITH DAMASCENE WORK AND INCRUSTATION IN GOLD,—DEVISME. 


COLT’S REVOLVER, 


In this page we also give a diagram of the revolver, or repeating pistol, invented by Samuel Colt, 
of the United States, and which is so terribly efficient in its operations as to leave all former inventions 
of the kind far in the background. ‘fhe report of the Board of Ordnance, U.S., is strongly in favour 
of its adoption in the army, particularly in frontier warfare, where it has already proved of most 
important service. 


PROVING PISTOL, ON DHVISME’S PLAN, FOR TRYING THE FORCE. OF POWDER, 


design and workmanship. The gun constructed for loading at the breech, 
by Lefaucheux, exhibits very neat workmanship, Claudin and others 
also have specimens of guns upon the same principle. 


DEVISME’S PROVING PISTOL. 


Devisme’s proving pistol, for trying the strength of gunpowder, is 
constructed upon a very simple principle, and is said to answer the pur- 
pose with extreme accuracy. The charge is inserted in a small tube or 
barrel drilled in the stock, and which it fills. Against this the flat sur- 
face of a steel spring presses; and, upon the charge being fired, the 
extent of the divergence of the latter along the graduated scale indicates 
the degree of strength of the powder proved. 


QUN TO BR LOADED AT TITh BREECH, ON LEFAUCITEUX’S PLAN, 


COLT’S REVOLVER, FIVE-BARRELLED PISTOL,—-LEFAUCHEUK. 


: PISTOL AND APPENDA@ES.—CLAUDIN. 
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FOOD OF MAN,—No. II. 

VEGETAL SUBSTANCES.—ROOTS, GRAIN, PULSES, &C. 
We mentioned in our last Number, that even in this city a number of 
persons are to be found who believe that the fruits an farinace# are 
alone destined for human food. From our experience, the relative 
number to the whole population is exceedingly small; and in many cases 
where that line of dict is followed, we have found that the individual 
has been affected with disease of the heart, and no doubt used vegetable 
food because he found it preferable to abstain from more stimulating 
viands, 

We give the following as a specimen of the diet of a vegetarian :— 
He was an abstainer from all aleoholie drinks. For breakfast he had 
porridge, with bread and butter and potatoes; for lunch, bread and dried 
fruit ; for dinner, potatoes, pears, apples, puddings, and fruits, with such 
other vegetables aa were in season, He stated that he was capable of en- 
durance, and to himself he had appeared to gain in strength; but he was 
decidedly irritable in temperament, which he found had increased since 
this line of diet had been pursued. Many vegetarians use a large quan- 
tity of eggs, but by that course they sacrifice their whole principle. 

Of all vegetable products, the root of the potato is the only one 
suitable by itself for the maintenance of life. It contains starch for the 
purpose of making fat and keeping up the heat of the body; gluten, 
which is a nitrogenised substance, and capable of affording muscular 
streng!h; iron, for the blood; phosphorus, for the brain; citric acid, to pre- 
vent scurvy, The fault which is found with it as an aliment is the low 
amount of the gluten; and hence, practically, the Irish remedy the defeet 
Ik, which contains abundance of that material 
we have potutoes 


by the use of skim-1 
At the Crystal Palace we have dried slices of potatoes 


reser’ 
ban ind, and we have what is called potato-flour. This latter, we be- 
chy matter, and therefore has not the nutritive 
properties of the entire potato, The potato tubers must not be con- 
founded with the sweet potato, a model of which is to be seen at Messrs, 
Lawson's. This latter plantis a totally different kind of plant; and from 
trials which we have made under the most favourable circumstances, 
will not form tubers in England. It is very analogous to the root 
of the yam, so much used in the West Indies. Both, when baked, 
give a white floury produce, which we find, when mixed with a certain 
portion of flour, can be made into a good bread. The Irishman will eat 
from 6 Ih. to 12 1b. of potutoes during @ single day. 

Of all vegetable prodyets, wheat is regarded as the most important. 
It contains, in a very concentrated form, the materials which are neces- 
sary for the human organisation, Tt has been cultivated for so long a 
period, that we know not the wild plant whence it proceeded, and 
yot, nevertheless, it requires much preparation to render it fit for food. 
The grain itself consists principally of three parts—the lignine or woody 
ease, which gives it its general form, and which is separated in the form 
of.bran and pollard; the starch, and vegetable gluten, which exist in the 
flour and give to it its nutritive properties. It moreover contains 
phosphorus in a state peculiarly adapted for assimilation. Our first 
millers consider that the flour, when too highly sifted, is not so nutritive 
as that which is rather coarser, because, by continually sifting it, little 
more than starch granules are ultimately left. A large manufacturer of 
this metropolis required a peculiar operation, involving great labour, to 
be performed by one man, He tried successively the powerful-looking 
Irish, the tall north country and west country men, but all were obliged 
to abandon it except those whom he procured from eastern «ounties, and 
had had the advantage of full diet and good wheaten bread—a fact which 
well shows the necessity of feeding the people, 

Of wheat itself, we have specimens from all parts of the world. Our own 
country has shown most excellent examples. Canada also contributes 
its portion, From Russia, the ¢xamples are splendid, America is great 
in this matter. Egypt, which has grown grain from the time of the 
Vharaohs, enters into competition by coutribuving its examples, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and, in » nearly every department, has sent some 
speciinens to the World’s Fair; and many different kinds cultivated may 
be seen at Mr, Lawson’s stall, or at the table of Mr. Gibbs, where they 
are carefully arranged in the very werst possible manner for the visitor 
to Inspect them. s 

Oats, a8 an article of food, is next in importance to wheat. Some are 
sent from the Royal Farm; and, in fact, abundance of specimens are 
furnished from most parts of the world. Oats contain more nitrogenised 
matter than barley, and less than wheat; and thus, next to wheat, it is 
the most important grain which is grown. Out cakes are exhibited by 
Messrs, Lawson, and Mr. Smith has exhibited oaten flour prepared by a 
patent process. F 

Chemists find that barley is greatly inferior to oats. It contains more 
Starehy matter and less nitrogenized compound. Hence it is well adapted 
for fattening poultry. At the Exhibition it is represented, as well as 
oats and wheat, in many departments. Barley bread is contributed by 
Messrs. Lawson and Co. 

Indian corn is exhibited in the American department, of the first ex- 
cellence, This etable substance came to our aid during the famine 
in Ireland, but as an ordinary article of food it is greatly inferior to 
wheat. It contains less gluten than wheat, and is not therefore so sus- 
taining. Indian corn has not proved a profitable crop in England, and 
though several kinds muy be grown and will yield a small crop, it does 
not appear to be profitablé to the farmer, Mr. Keene has shown his 
Jorty-day maize from the Pyrenees, which is the best adapted variety for 
the English climate. The small maize from Lower Egypt is very curious 
and well deserves examination. 

According to those who estimate the yalue of food solely by 
the quantity of nitrogen {t contains, the leguminous seeds would 
appear to hold the first place, for peas, beans, and lentily abonnd 
in nitrogenised products. In practice, the surgeon is aware that 
none of them are to be compared with the other vegetable sub- 
stances which yield gluten, and there appears to be & great difficulty in 
their perfect digestion, The French show many packets of preseryed 
green peas, in canisters; and upon the whole subject, whilst admitting 
the excellence of green peas and young broad beans, and fully extolling 
the French and scarlet beans as employed as a vegetable, and having no 
objection to pea-soup on a eold winter’s day, yet, as an ordinary article 
of nutrition, we have # very low opinion of leguminous matter, and do 
not, even from our experience, consider that they can be safely employed 
to any extent. They contain little or no phosphorus, which places 
them in powerful contrast with the potato in this respect. Turkey sends 
& great many lentils, and from the Royal Farm of Windsor a tub of beans 
is sent. Pea biseuits and bean biscuits are shown by Messrs. Lawson. 
French beans and searlet beans in the green pod are shown, preserved 
in vinegar. 

Rice is shown from almost every country in which it thrives. We have 
had the curiosity to grow it in a hothouse in this country ; but even there 
it ill suits our short summers, Five varieties are shown by one exhibitor 
under the Spanish department. It is a vegetable product which, from its 
simplicity and pleasant flavour, it is almost impossible to get tired of. 
It may be cooked in many different ways, and in all it is remarkable for 
its digestibility. Indeed, we consider it to be the quickest, or one of the 
qtickest, digestible substances which has been ever discovered for food, 
Some years ago there was a great prejudice against its employment by 
tue poor, and even now it is not nearly so much used as it ought te be. 
Ic contains more starch and jess gluten than wheat and some other 
grains, and hence, by itself, would be but a poor food, a8 it would hardly 
supply sutticient for muscular energy, We have observed that people 
are really themselves most excellent judges of the effective power which 
they obtain from various foods, and perhaps they have not found it go so 
fur, for its price, as potatoes or good wheaten bread. The rice exhibited 
in almost all the departments has the husk, and, , many of our 
country visitors have not before seen it in that state. In the Tablas de- 
partinent paddy is very well represented, 

Mr. M’Callun has sent specimens of the creeping stem of the Typha 
latifolia, or large red mace, which is said to yield a meal fit for food, and 
supplies a fibre which can be adapted for various manufacturing pur- 

poses. 

Sen it till we hear further of its properties. Of yarious roots used for 
foo, we have the parsnip represented by a model. It forms a nutritious 
tb trettiee Mee neet e Peed diges- 
tible than the parsnip, and may some preserved 
cylinders of provisions. Turnips, so far as we know, are simply shown 


lieve, is merely the ste 


, by amodel. They form a nutritious food if taken in sufficient quantity, 


We really know nothing about it, aud therefore do not recom-. 


1 in tin; we have models of the principal varieties grown in | 


but will not answer for the poor at London prices. They may be mad 
with a certain proportion of wheat flour, into bread. Jerusalem ar 
chokes are not mush used, and then are employed more as a luxury 
on the table of the rich, They are also represented by a model. 
Amongst the roots, Messrs. Lawson have shown the Apios tubrrosa, pro- 
posed as a substitute for the potato, but it appears, even if wholesome, 
which is doubtful, that it yields but very small produce. Mr, Lawson 
has also shown models of the Orobus tuberosus and the Ozalis cremata, 
but we fancy neither of them are much used, Radishes are represented 
in many varieties by models. Asparagus is shown in vinegar. And 
amongst the chemicals, asparagine, the active principle, may be seen in 
high perfection ; and sea-kale is illustrated by models. 

Ol the cabbage tribe, we have brocoli and cabbages in pickles, and 
also preserved in vinegar, 

Of the whole cucumber tribe, melons, candied, are furnished. Pre- 
served cucumbers are shown; but we do not see either gourds, pump- 
kins, or vegetable marrows, though they may possibly haye escaped our 
notice, 

Salep, the root of an orchid, dried, is shown by several specimens in 
the Persian and Indian department. Jt is said to form a considerable 
portion of the diet of the inhabitants of Turkey, Syria, and Persia. The 
Orehis mascula grows in England ; and only a few days ago we walked 
through a field Jiterzlly covered with them. 

The coffee berry is shown from various parts of the world. It is the 
produce of a handsome shrub, which may be seen at Kew, or, in fact, at 
many of the nursery-grounds. It is roasted and ground before it is used 
for food. On the Ist of May one of the Turkish superintendents was ex- 
plaining to a number of ladies the use of a set of coffee utensils used by 
them. He told them “that they must excuse him, but the English 
ladies did not know how to make good coffee. His countrymen used 
boiling water, and threw the coffee into it, and when it had twice risen 
it was ready for use.” Upon interrogation he appeared to set little store 
upon its clearness, so we are afraid that his excellent coffee would not 
meet with much fayour at a W nd dinner party. The powers of 
coffee over the brain and nervous system are sufliciently well marked ; 
and perhaps the public should know ‘that in the strongest coilee they 
have a powerful remedy at hand to resuscitate persons who are suffer- 
ing from immoderate drinking or too free use of opium, In the North- 

vest Gallery the public may observe several fine specimens of theine and 
ne, and one which deserves investigation. It is stated by Dr. Gard- 
ner to be made from the coffee leaves, roasted specimens of which are 
displayed. We took two or three leaves from our coffee plant and roasted 
them, and tasted the infusion. In our judgment the experiment did not 
appear to be promising, yet we should be sorry to dismiss the question of 
their utility in so summary a manner, and should delight if Dr. Gardner 
could prove that the leaves will add to the comforts of the poor. Con- 
nected with coffee, we may state that Mr. Snowden has shown samples of 
cleansing and purifying the coffee berry previous to roasting and grinding. 

Messrs. Saunders and Gatchill have shown chicory in all its stages. 
This detestuble stuff is principally used by dishonest traders for the pur- 
pose of making the public believe that they sell cheaper than their 
neighbours, It is the dried root of the wild endive which is employed, 
and is now much grown in England, France, Germany, &c. There is an 
import duty upon the foreign produce, whilst that grown in England is 
not subject to the exelse laws. For this reason the vendor gets the whole 
benefit of the impost ; and as the farmers are always screwed to the pay- 
ment of the highest rent which they ean bear, the landlord gets the 
ultimate benefit of its sale. The use of this nasty adulterative is so 
extensive, that chicory itself is now enormously adulterated by various 
other roasted substances, and, whilst landowners are benefited thereby, 
there is no immediate prospect of any abatement of the nuisance, unless, 
indeed, the publication of the name of the dishonest trader by the Lancet 
shall induce the public to leave the shops of all those who thus cheat 
their customers. 

itis a curious fact that both tea and coffee owe their properties to the 
prevence of the same alkaloid, as theine and caffeine are identical in com- 
position, and are highly nitrogenised products. The delight which English 
people take in tea and coffee renders both important articles of commerce, 
and both are well represented. In the Chinese department our readers 
will have an opportunity of inspecting drawings of the different processes 
employed in the manufacture of tea, trom the planting of the seed to the 
packing of the chests, and a very extensive series of genuine and factitious 
teas are exhibited of every class. The green tea and black tea are dif- 
ferent plants, as may be seen at Messrs, Loddige’s, Kew Gardens, and 
even in other nursery-grounds, Perhaps we might suggest that some 
who have plants to spare would send an example of each to place beside 
the prepured teas, as it would add much to their interest. The Assam Tea 
Company have contributed various samples of tea as cultivated by them 
in India, and which have at any rate a very excellent appearance. The 
exact operation of tea on the system is not known, but it is wanifest it 
exercises considerable influence over the functions of the nervous system. 
Some persons cannot sleep a wink all night after a cup of strong tea, and 
there can be no question that it supports, in other instances, the action of 
the brain, and takes off the sense of fatizue. On the shilling days num- 
bers may be seen, after the fatigues of the day » revivifying their powers 
by a cup oftea. The immoderate use of this beverage destroys the tone 
of the stomach, and predisposes to cramps. 

Chocolate is a vegetable fcod not nearly as much used in England as 
in our neighbouring countries. It is prepared from the nut of the cho- 
colate tree, which may be seen at Kew-gardens in high perfection. Messrs. 
Fry and Son, of Bristol, have sent specimens of the leaves, flowers, and 
branches of the tree which yields the nuts. The nut consists of a large 
quantity of oily matter, and a nitrogenised principle very similar to 
theine. Amongst the machines in motion, a model of an apparatus for 
grinding and preparing it is shown, and those who walk down Holborn 
may see the real apparatus in action. ‘The French and most foreigners 
make numerous bon-bons of this material. 

The Paris company has sent many specimens of chocolate, mixed with 
various materials. Some are flavoured with vanilla, the seed-pod of a 
species of orchid, which was shown last week at the Botanic Gardens in 
the fresh state, und is also exhibited in the Crystal Palace, in the de- 
partment for the colonies, and also in several chocolate cases, in the 
dried state. 

We suppose that we must class the tobacco amongst articles of food, 
It is procured, as all our readers know, from a plant which grows freely 
in our gardens, but which does not here yield so potential a product. 
Perhaps, those who employ this pernicious weed are but little aware how 
poisonous is the substance with which they are dealing, as a very small 
quantity will destroy life if taken into the stomach; and it is so power- 
ful and uncertain a remedy, that but very few medical men dare to 
employ it. It is used, neveriheless, in three ways—either as a substance 
to be chewed, a powder to be snuffed up the nose, or the vapour which is 
inhaled during burning is allowed to come in contact with the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and fauces. The use of it is said to destroy the 
sense of hunger under intense fatigue, and to serve as a stimulus to the 
nervous system ; but, physiol , We must hold that its employment 
m ght for every purpose be abandoned. For this reason we feel very 
little inclined to record the numerous examples which are shown. Mr. 
Taylor has shown tobacco and snuff of English manufasture; and both 
in the English and foreign departments it is abundantly represented. 
Those who delight in the pipe, may find it of every shape and form ; the 
exhibitors of the Zollverein contributing very large quantities, occupying 
the space of more useful works of industry. 

If tobacco be classed 


ad employment of 


of opium-eating. At first, the part of the time of the unhappy 
victim was spent in a dreamy sleepiness, when the party appeared half 
unconscious to all surrounding objects, and was in the visions 
which appeared before his mind, By degrees, he spent more and more 
time in this state, till but a very slight interval of consciousness was 
daily allowed to him. At a later period, the entire muscular system | 
wasted away. He could take no food, and, emaciated to a perfect ske- 
leton, he fell a prey to the detestable vice; and we trust that we may be 
bse from ever witnessing another such example as that which we now 
record, “ 
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LETTER V.—TO DEACON BIGELOW, AGAR-HOUSE, COOK'S FERRY. 

“ONDON—THE MAMMOTH CITY—THE GREAT HUMAN EXHIBITION—THE MAJOR’S 
LODGING AND COMPANIONS-—HI3 SEARCH FOR THE CONSPIRACY—AND FIRST 
VIEW OF THE WORLD'S WAREHOUSE. 


Resrectep Frienp,— 


The Mammoth city! That’s its title—that’s its size, and nothin’ under. 
I've got into it, that’s sartin’; there's as little dou't of that, as that a 
shot isat the bottom if it’s dropp'd into the sea. But the question I’m 
allers asking ix, Am I likely to get out agin? I’ve been here a’most two 
days, and if T can find my Way about, I wish I may be skinn’d. If I 
aint lost before to: morrow and cried for, it’s a pity. I vow if I aint 
working as hard asa fly agin a winder- pane, or a ficld-mouse in a 
washing-tub, and for about as big a profit. If I aint as bother’d asa 
bullock that’s going over a catyract, that gits whirl'd and whirl'd about 
bead and tail alternately, till he’s regular dumbfoozled—till his senses 
leave him first, and then—whish—and he goes arter’em. For what's 
aman todo in a hundred miles of houses, which are as like as our 
milishy, and along streets, that are as crooked and full of crosses as 
existence ? You remember the old story of getting along in the 
Genesee; how the soil lay so light there, you could travel under 
ground. Here I reckon it’s tother way—you ought to travel over head; 
git along in a balloon that’s jist a shavé above the chimneys, with a 
rope ladder hanging ready to drop you down when wanted: tuat'’s the 
plan to steer thro’ London, and to see it or I’m mistaken. You musn't 
go into it; you must gil out on it, if you want to take its measurement. 
If you want to know a wildern:ss, you allers mount a hill; and 1 reckon 
London is suthin’ like one, and as full of hungry critturs, 

So it’s no use my describing it. If my pen was double-action’d, and 
your brains were Ingy-rubber, and could stretch to any width, Deacon, 
“twouldn’t vantage you a cent. Put on ail the steam | conld, I couldn’t 
sive youhalf'a notion on’t Couldn’t paint its pictur, if I had a whole 
cuunty for my canvas. What’s the use of my telling you that Lon- 
don’s as big as our bay, or «ll Rhode Island under kiver; that it aint 
so much one city as half a hundied glued together; a sorter congress 
capital, where there’s about forty represented. ‘The bones don’t make 
the body—the carcass aint the soul; I’ve still got to show its natur, 
and how the dogs shall I do that, even sposing I was an orator, 
and had got the dikshunary in stock, and could deal like Dannel 
Webster in all the best six syllables! What's the use of my sayin, 
that it's a most partiklar good quilr, made up of a thousand patterns, an 
seare ly two alike in textur, shape, or cylour; that it’s got docks and 
ships at one eend, and palaces at tother ; parks and gard:ns upon one 
side, and human pig-styes right sgin’em; that its river is like its 
streets—jist as dirty and as crowded ; that iis chuiches are a sight, and 
its bridges beat all natur; that it’s got no eend of railroads, and carryges, 
and steamers; and is full of playhouses, and breweries, and shops, and 
lords and sogers? Or s'pose I sent a map on it, all the maps l’ve seen are 
miniturs, they don’t give its look ful -length! Or tell you to geta 
rule and compasses, and scale it on your pudding-board, or behind your 
parlor door; thai’s no sarvis nuther; you couldn’t get its figyer, tho’ 
your compasses were to strain themselves. ‘There’s only this thing to 
be said, Deacon—it’s a Mammoth! that’s a fact. 

And yet, a wonder as it is, Deacon, I reckon it aint the biggest. 
There’s another one inside on it, that whips it out of countin’. ou 
can’t credit that, 1 daresay, but it’s as sartin as the Bank, ‘That won- 
der is ihe people! Yes, Deacon, it’s the people—the onconceivable and 
everlastin’ tide of livia human beings—that swells, and rolls, and pants, 
and rushes thro’ the great canais of London. Talk of the Ex- 
hibition, Deacon—of man’s products in the Park! I reckon here's 
a grander one; here's man himself to look at. Here's a hu- 
man exhibition, such as airth has never witnessed—contributions of 
humanity from all quarters of the globe, which its preat Maker would 
unite under one eternal temple. So, if I was stump’d to describe the 
body, what am I to say about the life in it? If 1 had no power to draw 
the teatures, how the plague shall I get the sperit? How an I to 
make out to you the crowd of heads, and legs, and riggings, that give 
such a sample of industrial energy in gitting alony the streets? Turks 
and Parshuns, jest for instance, in their red caps and cow-tail tassels, and 
blue, jailor- looking coats, that grip’em tight up by the throat, tor all 
the world like their own governments; (not the easy fit of our’n, Dea- 
con, that gives the limbs full play), and Chinamen as vatral as if they'd 
walk’d out of ajar; and Afrykins as happy as are the Evglish when 
the sun shines, and not ashamed to show their faces, where ’tunt colour 
makes the man, And Frenchmen, on tother hand, who are ashamed 
of there’n, and kiver ’em up with whiskers ’till you see their eyes peep 
over ’em, like a feller’s in a bear-skin who's sleighing in the snow. 
And to see this great stream a flowing, Deacon, coming down one of 
the big channels—Oxtord-street or Fleet-street Coruhill, or the Strand— 
Jist_as though the Niagara had got upon aslant, and was boiling along 
in rapids, instead of pitching down a precipice. And then, corceive a 
feller trying bis best to head it, putting his bows up d-ad agin it, like 
@ Mississippi steamer; and it he can stem the tide at all, perhaps burst- 
ing up at last upon sume of the plaguy Snags and sawyers that he’ll 
catch at every corner. Iv’s the people is the wonder, De.con. This 


grand reservoir of man, here collecting and interiusing, not to stagnate 
and breed miasmy, as in other puclic gatherings—as, for instance, we'll 
jist say in the dead sea of a camp—but a source of health and vigour, 
that will flow forth but to fertilise, to carry strength and freshness with 
it, and make the whole world a arden, that has so long been kepta desart. 
Lvs the people is the wonder, Deacon—it’s the people, that’s a fact ! 

_ Bat, I s’pose, you'd like to know where they ail stow thems+lves at 
night—arter flowing about all day, how they eddy into bea? Well, as 
1 tarot it in my own person, and saw another good result in it, 1 may 
as well jist tell you. 1 got to London in the evening, 
nine o'clock; and as soon as I touched the terminus, | 
told on by to walter en 

told on by the w: at in—a that by ali accounts wus a 
sorter London Focus, a place iy ety It was lying, I 
was told, ‘twixt the two eends of London, and 
tance from the World’s Warehouse in the Park. Bui 
than that; I heard twas going to have a show 
the Exhibition—nothing ag! 
as another means of 


all the world together; a globe so big and so exact, that a Rus- 
sian or Mexican could find out bis native place on it, anda feller 
trom Wisconsin could clap his hand on his own clearing. So, making 
sure, of course, I should find Penobscot in full blaze, | saw the pood on 
it at once, if half a million of visitors should go home by North Ameriky, 
So, says I, I see my port, I take my ticket for station; and 
I got there safe enough. But how about g? Well, 
{ reckon that yarn’t so sartin: I found that sv many fellers 
had all come to my opinion, that every about the spot 
was already chock full to the roofs th warn’t one but 
had folks in layers, lying one above sorter strater 
ee and ed by hard compression. was 1 to do, Dea- 
con ? When 


asked fur a hull room, I yow they didn't stare at me 
as if I'd come from a museum. “What! a bull room to yourself !”” 
says they. “Yes,” says I,“ myself, as I’ve left my wife at home.” * Then 
you want the room of four,” says they. “We dow’t let rooms, but cor= 
ners, and we arn’t got one to spare.” And it warn’t a great deal better 
when ] asked fur a single bed; I found that they were lislved and quar- 
poled that fellers lay long and crosswise in them, like the tim- 
Pr a log hut. And ‘twas wuss than that in some ’em : chairs 
Kitchen dr 


el, at last I sighted land. 


house with a hull bed in it, and dida’t stop to talk of terms, but run up 


to it full clip, to make sure on it at once. Aud ¥ 
pea on a oy pero a rd tp agin he rou t 
spread out on same floor with other n visi u 

phe rd er far vote 
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Well, I don't dislike the floor, Deacon, when the weather's gitting 
hot: first, because it prevents axydents. A man may gi’ excited with 
either juleps or his country, and tumble out occasionally, as I've seen a 
feller do at home, from ove of our old four-posters, when I vow if it 
didn’t seem as if he was coming down a waterfail; and next, breause 
this sleeping on a level with tour others was, arter all, conormable to 
our great principle of equality, Ii men are to stand on the same 
footin’, I dou’t see why they aint to sleep—why the principle aint a» 
applicable to their backs as to their legs. And equality warn’t all the 
fuet; I guess it caused fraternity, as you'll see from what ensood. As 
soon as I was under hatches, | thought I'd see my company—see 
who were the fulks 1’ got amongst; ani as the candle warn’t put out. 
I was able to manage that by lookin’ at one on ’em pretty straight, and 
at t'others sorter sideways, working my optics suthin’ swivel fashion, 
like the bow-guns of a pirate, Well, I vow if I didn’t think they were 
a jot of bears who had gone to hospital. What with their holler yaller 
jaws, and their everlastin’ hides of hair, it warn’t in natur’ to expect 
speech from ‘em, but jist a svuffle and a grunt; and I cant say that in 
the first instance I felt altogether casy—they stared so eternal hard at 
me, and kept their jaws jammed up so fast. So, as a hail, they say. 
costs nothin’ and often keeps two eratts from foulin’, I thought Dd jist 
accost ’em, though, at the same time, as they were furriners, and 
strangers to our language, I seed 1 must epeak plain to ’em; mustn't 
come all Noah Webster, as though 1 was tacklin’ a professor, but jist 
give ’em a lit le simple, easy, nat’ral taste of Knglish. So says J, arte 
a cough or two, “I reckon that we've got a most particklar good acco- 
m idation—taint a long way Vother side, I reckon, of being no ways 
owconyenient.” Now that speech, you'll say, was plain enough, and as 
civil as a bar gal’s; but whether they were dooberous or felt like what 
they looked, young bears that wanted ~oking, I guess they still held 
fast and only stared the harder, Sv I theught I'd try agin, and, says 
I, “It L may be so bold, I s'pose you've come to London to sce the .x- 
hibition—j-st that—the Exhibition?” 

Well, good Uncle Eldad, if that warn’t the shot, no matter! Jf that 
didn’t ile their jaws a bit, and clap afresh hinge on their grinders, then 
I'm no judge of smith's work. You've seen a feller woke by firin’. 
Deacon} jerk’d up out of his sleep by a cannon or a thunderciap ; well, I 
reckon tus go diltoed it, My last word was a peal to ’em! No sooner 
did they heur it, thau they all jump’d up right an eend; all bolted up 
as sudden as a meat stick in a rat trap, or a deg with a muskeeter, 
“ Kxbibition !” they sang out, * Wee, wee—yase, yase.’ And the feller 
inthe further bed that I found out wasa German, why he begun to * Yau” 
like a young donkey in good spirits. Well, all they wanted was a start, 
nothin’ more than to be sot agoing, like oid Abner Cook’s “ perpetual 
motion,” that be wasall his life inventin’, and died just as twas finished. 
“Consarn the thing,” said he, “all it wants is to git agving, and then 
*twill go for ever; vothin’ on airth can hinder it.” And so 1 thought 
*twould be with them. If they hadn’t a stock of tongue on hand, then 
I never seed a ham-shop! If they di n’t all go a head jist like colts at 
quarter racing—pelt away the bull on ‘em, all abead, and none the 
hiudimost. And, in order to make more way, they help d their tongues 
with their heads and shoulders, and taiked pretty considerable, I may 
say, with their whole bodies, So ‘twas lucky, you see, for me that Pd 
Ween a ’spector in a dum» school, and lurut a little telegraphing, or 1 
should have been altogether nonplush’d. Well, as soon as they 
were winded, 1 let out agin mysell, and jist by way of introduving 
my opinions to ‘em ginrally, I said I was an Amerykin—a 
citizen of our free and great Republic of the West—when, talk of 
galvanic batteries—tall of all tbe shocks that ever sot a frog or 
rabbit kickins, if you’d only seed ‘em then, Deacon, only jist a look’d at 
°em when that neos was lairly swallow’d! 1 vow if Tdida’t think at 
first that the whole tote was going to murder me! that I’d got among 
a lot of Mexicans who'd lost some land in Texes, and were a going to 
divide me in return, upon independent principles, They sprang bolt 
out Oo! bed, and all giving thedarndesty ell, afore J could ri:eor holler had 
their arms a8 tight about me as if they were going to hoop a rum cask! 
“ Hallo!” says 1, “ hallo!” and was just about to bellow, when what do you 
think it meant, Deacon? Why 1 swon it ’twarnt affection! If they 
didn’t call me “ brother,” as I was a republican, and tellme they were such 
themselves, and more than that, all suclableists or socialists which, of 
course, explained at once their uneommon social manners. Well, arter 
this was over, and they’d wrung my fist hall out of joint, back they 
‘went to bed agin, and started another race at talking, und aboutas quic! 
again as tother one, setting up a roar that would have skeered a west- 
ern clearin, When arter strainin’ my ears an inch to see if 1 could 
cateh su hin’, I yuess 1 went to sleep, and dreamt 1 was in a waggin, 
going over old Bligh, Now I want to know, Deacon, i: this adyentur 
hadn't a moral in it? If it didn’t shew the good of bringing divers 
folks together? All thro’ the little accident of our sleeping on one floor, 
here were the natives of three countries made good friends for life; and 
even s’posing we'd been enemies, I say the iesult would have been the 
same. Musfortun’ makes men brothers, an. arter passing the night we 
did, jamm’d up agin a roof with scarcely room to stretch or breathe, | 
want to know if we shouldn't have riz, and felt we'd all had our 
revenge! 

But now to go ahead. You larnt from Uncle Enoch what was the 
noos I heard at Plymouth; the novs of the discovery that had jist been 
made in Londun—nothin’ short of a grand con-piracy on the part of all the 
furnners, who owed a grudge to England, to burn down, the mammoth 
city, and overturn the Government! If it warn’t, may I be shot! A 
plan to take advantage of the occasion of the world’s meetin’ to open 
another exhibitica, one of human spite and wickedness, and show the 
industrial energy of all the devils that are out ot work. Not that it had 
come to’a head; the mischief was siill inside the egg, but it was within 
a day or two of hatching, when the young scorpions it was reckon’d 
would be ready to waddie cut. §o, of course, when this was told me, | 
didn’t take to tooth-picks, didn't think ot k off and rocking out 
the time till the explosion had taken place, and the sca'tering was over. 
I saw it consarned my character to be upon the spot, to help to put down 
the rumpus, or at least show I warn’t engaged init. So up I came, of 
course, and the first job upon my hands was to go out the followin’ 
mornin’, and make sure the noos was true; to take a survey of the bull 
city, without lettin’ out my object, and whatever I saw suspicious, of 
evuuise report it to the Government; and, as every one’s aware of my 
strong observing faculty, a sorter forceps that I can poke into any hole 
or crauny, grip a fact and drag it out with it, 1 felt 1 was just the 
feller jor this highly important dooty, and might possibly create a better 
feelin’ twixt the countries. So, soon as I got break/ast, off I set upon 
this e rand, to make a tour of the mammoth city, ana see what there 
was about it that was both mighty and suspicious; and arter nine 
hours’ siexdy waiking, I spose Pu a sight to speak, had sume ginral sort 
of lancy, buth of its spirit aud its bulk, And what did I discover? In 
my day’s hunt for conspiracy, what did I turn up? Why I rather 
think jist this, that I’d got into a workshop, and about the grandest in 
the world. From one eend of this everlastin’ human wilderness to 
woh ties its north side Lo its south, in iis Keo pipsie hol houses, 

corld ol eyes on was one etarnal of working; every 
feller Saag uate ak git full pelt. Ail were bilin’ up with the 


same reatiees Duly Spit had got an eend, and all a mutto, “ Go | 
ahead.” Now 1 s’pose 1 needn't tell you that this widened eyes a 
little. I thought that in point of industry we whip) lie bull 
creation—beat everything in quickness, unless an a or 
But 1 guess it’s a mistake, Deacon. ‘Lhese London folks can size us; 
they dou’t only work in working, but they work on their amusements. 
Tf you see a on horseback, be’ll take ten times as mach exercise as | 
the crittur that’s under him; or the ladies in their coaches, Oe | 
the same ihem, I guess they cannot be quiet, fur s’posing thei 
are restitig, dout they work their eyes avout most termbie, 
ell then, I spose you'll say there warn’t no conspiracy atall, Well, 


I vow if saw a mossel, unless twas gals and boys te seed agin 


their fathers’ pocket, or a wicked little widder agin a teller’s 1i ys or in 
atavern I turn’d into, a sorter genral conspiracy agin all kinds of 


trouble, among Lbe most oncommon merry varmints that ever jingled 
spoons And so, of couse, eee ask patie Beal hh 
at—how about what follow’d it? w about the next in the 
list of the world’s wonders? The Warehouse of the World—that “house 
that for a hull year Thad thought and talk’d and dreamt abouty as if 
it had been my own existence—that I had publicly pronounced to be 
the first busitiess of the day—that I had proclatined as the ruling 
object, and grand focus of our speshy—that house of glass and iron that 
was vig enough to kiver all the samples of the world, and yet able to 
stand a shove from the universal sho that hull sale sorter sky- 
light, over the yreat fraternal storeroom—that grand hot-house where 
the plants are to be moral ones, and amarantus, and the heat to be tha. 
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of natur pouring straight down from the sky. How when I got up to it? 
Well, as to-day, Dea: on, is the 30th, and to-morrow is the Lat; asit only 
wants twelve hours to the time the doors will open; as ‘tis actully to- 
morrow that the Congress will begin, and the hull world will set to work 
shaking one another’s hands; ax the buildin’ is all finished, and the 
goods are all arrived, and the flags are all up and waving, and the 
seats and centries are all lixed; as the hull city is in commotion, 
gitting ready for the morning, and about a million on ’em at least 
that won’t go to bed at all; as there's nothin’ doing right and left, but 
jist one stir of preparation—the Prince gitting up his speech, and 
the Queen gitting up her answer; the commissioners brushing up 


their manners, and the exhibitors their goods; the gals working at 
their dresses, and the sogers at their guus, and as, in addition to 
all this, I’m e’en amost used up, and caterwampussd with my walk, 
and for all that must see to my rigging afore I go to bed—git my blue 
coat out of wrinkle, and my calf-skia bootees stritch’d, and jest air a 
big frill’d shirt, and fint my Mexican pearl brooch, which, if it didn’t 
come out of an oyster, is, at any rate, as big as one—l’m downright 
compell’d, you see, to tell you all by the next ship. 
Your hopeful and uffectionate, 
Perec E, WHEELER. 


(To be continued.) 


CROSKILL’S ROOT-WASHER. 

This is a very simple and convenient 
machine, in which the principle of the 
Archimedan screw, has been ingeniously 
applied. The roots are delivered into a 
hopper, and pass thence into an inclined 
eylinder, having two chambers, in the 
first of which they are confined and 
washed by turning the handle in one 
direction ; when thoroughly cleaned, the 
motion is reversed, and they pass into the 
second chamber, which is constructed in 
the form of a spiral, along which they 
pass until they drop into a spout out- 
side. It is well adapted for carrots, 
potatoes, turnips, and most other roots. 


CLAYTON, SHUTTLEWORTH, AND 
CO/’S THRESHING-MACHINE. 


This is an excellent specimen of the 
threshing-machine in its most improved 
form. The most recent improvement con- 
sists in the vibrating trough, which ex- 
tends the whole length of the machine 
and straw-shaker, and has a reciprocating 
motion given to it by means of a crank. 
The great quantity of pulse, or colder, 
which drops through the bars of the 
straw-shaker, has long been considered) 
very objectionable, inasmuch as it in-| 
creases considerably the amount of 
labour in the barn, both at the time’ 
of threshing and also when going through the dressing-machine. 
By means of the vibrating trovgh, the whole, as drops from 
fhe threshing-drum and straw shaker, jg caught, and passed over 
a riddle, under which the blast is directed, thereby effectually 


DEANE, DRAY, AND DEANE'S DOMESTIC FLOUR-MILL. 

This is an excellent little machine and does its work in a very supe~ 
rior manner, the flour being perfectly soft and fine as from a large mill. 
It also dresses and separates the flour, seconds, and bran at the same 


DEANE, DRAY, AND DEANE’S DOMESTIC FLOUR-MILL. 
time, and in such a manner as we should not have expected in so small 


@ machine. 

Messrs. Deane, Dray, and Deane seem to have succeeded in 
that which has long been a desideratum, namely, a good an 
hand corn-mill, for occupiers of small holdings and emigrants. 


CROSSKILL’S UNIVERSAL MILL. 

This machineis likely to be a great boon to agriculturists, as a variety 
of operations are effected by it that usually require a te machine 
for each. Asa grinding mill, its powers seem to be unlimited ; flints, 
coprolites, bones, &c. being reduced to a fine powder with apparently as 
much ease as barley or wheat. It also splits beans, bruises oats, crushes 
linseed, &c. Its action consists in two plates running in the same direc~ 
tion, und at the same velocity, but_not on the same centre ; hence it is 
sometimes called the Eccentric Mill. We have engraved a section 
through the grinding plates, to illustrate more clearly the principle of 
its action. 

THE SLAVE IN THE MARKET, BY R. MONTI. 

Signor Monti’s veiled subjects we have already discussed at some 
Jen-ih in our fourth notice on Sculpture. One of these figures, which, 
‘we must observe, is meritorious in treatinent in cther respects than the 
veil, we now engrave. It is supposed to represent a Circassian slave 
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CROSSKILL’S ROOT- WASHER. 


separating the corn, chaff, and pulse from each other, each being 
discharged into the place assigned for them; thus effecting a 
considerable saving in manual labour over the old method of 
threshing. 


CLAYTON, SHUTTLEWORTH, AND CO.’S THRESHING-MACHINE. 


CROSSKILL’S UNIVERSAL MILL. 


in the slave market at Constantinople, though these conditions are 
by no means all essential to its accurate description : 
Touch'ng the veil trick itself, which has attracted somuch notice, we may 
mention that it is by no means new, though, fortunately, we haye had 
but few previous examples ofit. In the church of Santa Maria della Pict, 
at Naples, are two remarkable instances of similar perversion of art. ihey 
are portrait statues, erected by the Prince Raimondo di Tansevero to 
hia father and mother, about the middle of the last century. ‘The fesaale 
figure was wrought by the Venetian sculptor Corradini, representing the 
Princess under the emblem of Modesty. “It acquired great renown xb 
the time,” says Duchesne, in his novice of it in the * Musée de P’cinture 
et de Sculpture,” “from the singularity of seeing a face covered with a 
veil, light enough to show full shape of the body, which, unfortunately, 
is not handsome.” Combined with this “singularity,” now no longer 
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VEILED SLAVE IN A MARKET.—(MILANESE SCULPTURE.) 


singular, weremark concurrently in this work bad taste in the arrange- 
ment of the drapery, and other vices of detail, as the introduction of a 
garland lying acrovs and breaking the outline of the figure. The other 
example referred to, which is also engraved and described in the “ Musée 
de Peinture et de Sculpture,” is a still more extravagant feat of art, It is 
from the chisel of Francesco G ieirolo, a Genoese sculptor, and is called 
the “ Sinful man undeceived.” “It represents,” suys the writer pre- 
viously quoted, “the father of Prince Raimondo, partly enveloped 
in a net, of which he is seeking to rid himself. The artist 
alludes to the situation of that prince, who in the course of 
hie life often let himself be carried away by vice; but who, at a later 
period, and enlightened by hia genius (the good genius is represented 
ag an angel in smaller dimensions), reverted trom his errors, The net is 
in marble, as also the statue and all the accessories, which must have 
produced great difficulties in the execution, as it adheres but in a very 
few parts. The appearance of this coarse envelope contrasts with the 
high finish of the flesh parts. This difficulty overcome is the principal, 
and, it might almost be said, the only merit of the group.” 


PLASTER GROUP--PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, BY A. MUNRO. 

Mr Manro, in this little group, seeks to realise the incident deseribed 
by Dante, or rather by his heroine, Francesca, for she is supposed to 
relato her own sad story to him, in the fullowing passage, a8 tranelated 
by Carey :— 


One day, 

For our delight, we read of Lancelot, 

How him love thralled Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near us  Oftimes by th t reading 
Our eves were drawn together, and the hue 

F ed from our alter’d cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell, When of that smile we read, 
The wished smile, so raptaronsly Kiss’ 

By one vo deep in love, then he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once my lipa 

All trembl.ng kiss’d. The book and writer both 
Were love's purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more. 


We need hardly say a word to point out the difficulties which too obviously 
surround the treatment of such a sulject in sculpture; at least, ifit be 
attempted to represent al/ that the poet conceived of 1t. One point referred 
to in the parsage, “the hue fled from our alter’d cheek,” it is impossible 
to render through this medium, because it is a material always «olour- 
Jees; aud even to convey the idea of strong emotion as conveyed through 


CARVED PICTURE-FRAME.—TUSCANY. 


{Juny 5, 1850. 


“UNA AND THE LION,"= BY JOHN BELL. 


the eyes, ia a thing which has never been attempted in the plastic art. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Munro, who is a young artist of very considerable pro- 
mise, has produced a very pretty and graceful composition, though at 
the same time one whi-h, costume, accessories, and all considered, would 
have been better adapted fora painting than a workin pla-ter. Asregards 
expression, he has certainly accomplished a great des]—much more than 
we would have been prepared to expect: the face of Paolo is earnest and 
impassioned in the extreme; it tells of a devouring passion lony pent up, 
now first »evealing itself; that of Francesca confesses a recip\oc.ty of 
feeling, but with a modest hesitating reserve, which is admirably true 
to the more delicate poetry of the situation. 


UNA AND THE LION. BY JOHN BELL. 


‘We give an Engraving of Mr. Bell's plaster group of “Una and the 
Lion,” upon whch we made some observations in our second notice 
upon Sculpture. It may be proper to add that the group is a 
copy, with additions and improvements, ot one already favourably 
known to the collectors and admirers of porcelain statuettes. 


CARVED FRAME. BARBETTI. 


This is a very beautiful specimen of the wood carving of Signor Bar- 
betti, of Florence. The birds, in high relief, are finished w th extreme 
delicacy. 

PSYCHE. BY P, FRECCIA. 


_ This very pretty marble statue stands in the Tuscan room, where it 
is deservedly admired for its gracefulness of conception and delicacy of 
finish. We shall reserve further observations upou it at present, how- 
ever, as it will be included in a general notice of the works of sculpture 
in the Italian department, in a future Number. 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENT. 


VoL. xIx.j 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


ON DECORATIVE ART. 
THE ornamentation of works of utility is a subject which, after 
very long and almost total neglect, is beginning to engage the attention 
as well of producers as of those who employ them, and which it may be 
interesting to consider in reference to the examples presented in the 
Great National Exposition. The subject is a very wide and a very in- 
viting one: we shall endeavour, however, to restrict our observations 
within the limits of the practical bearings of it. Yet, in doing so, we 
must not omit to point out what we conceive to be the legitimate pro- 
vince over which such an inquiry might extend, as it involves a neces- 
sary relationship, in an esthetic point of view, of several branches of 
art hitherto having little connexion with one another, but which, never- 
theless, have strictly common interests, in this at least —that for success 
they must conform themselves tothe prevailing taste or prejudices of the 
age. The rule is imperative—there is no escape from it; and though 
fine art may pretend to turn its back upon useful art, it is difficult to 
say where the province of the one begins and that of the other ends ; 
whilst itis positively certain that where fine art has “ no connexion” with 
useful art, like other fine people amongst a non-productive community, its 
resources become sapped, andit dwindles to decay. What is architecture 
but building upon principles of taste in which the eye is consulted? the 
same “ taste” which prescribes the form of a hat and the fashion of a 
sleeve? The chain which connects all the handicrafts employed in the 
various intermediate matters of social requirement may be a long one, 
at some points a slight one, but still it is an unbroken one, and 
will make itself felt sooner or later, As between architecture and 
internal decoration and furniture the links are very palpable 
in the recent adoption of medieval models; where the wood 
carver and the upholsterer very quickly followed upon the 
heels of the builder, and where the artificers in silver, and brass, 
and potter’s clay, and now the book-printer and bookbinder (to 
say nothing of the writer of books) and the embroiderer of 
silks and woollens, ard the whole host of those who minister to the need 
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and fancy of others, are with very great precision following upon the 
footsteps of one another, or,rather, walking hand in hand over the same 
path. How long it may be before the tailor and hatter join in the march, 
and turn us out into ye streete off Bondde; “ a fine old English gentleman” 
after the fashion of his forefathers of the thirteenth century, we do not 
pretend to guess. 

There should be a nice and critical scrutiny of the principles of art 
evinced in every class of works from the highest to the lowest, if we 
would hope to educate or guide the public taste in these matters. There 
is no doing things by halves, and fortunately so, as we think; for the 
same course of culture which brings the judgment to correct appreciation 
of excellence and beauty in the structure of a palace, will apply equally 
to the fashion of a dress, and the ornamentation of the material of which 
it is composed. The same principles of harmony, the same rules of pro- 
priety, thesame submission to the dictates of common sense and common 
fitness which regulate the one, regulate the ether also. And surely not 
without justice, surely not ignobly, is art, high art, employed, if, whilst 
it builds and decorates temples for man’s resort, it decorates man also 
—if, whilst it paints the portraits of our wives and daughters in the 
most becoming costume, it gives some hint how we may have the 
originals as advantageously “ treated” in that respect when at home. 

This brings us at once to a consideration of what has been done to- 
wards this art-culture—what has been done towards the accomplishment 
of this only profitable “ Art-Union ”—we mean the association of decora- 
tive art with art purely useful. We should observe that (speaking of 
modern times) it is only very recently that the idea of such an association 
entered into the minds of men: fine art always before that sticking to its 

_ Picture-frame ; useful art tothe stocking-frame and the loom. And now that 
they have consented, as it were, toa conference, with a view to establishing 
acommercial league, it is not without considerable misgivings, and reserve, 
and jealousy, resulting from an imperfect understanding of their relative 
right positions and their common interests, that they go on, or stand still 
overthematter. The great difficulty at present, as it appears to us,required 
to be settled, is, where art ends, and where handicraft begins—the mid- 
dle ground upon which head and hand may work together. In a cabi- 
net picture for the annual exhibition, and in the manufacture of a coarse 
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calico, there is noroom for doubt upon this point; it is where the picture 
and the calico require to be combined. So, in the building of your house,the 
B.A. is your man to superintend, and take his percentage of, commission : 
but when it comes to the carpeting and furnishing, upon which, ag moh 
as upon the actual disposition of the stone-work, the comforts and “ effect’? 
of your new mansion depends, he leaves you to the upholsterer and the 
carpet manufacturer. He will not take commission out of wood-work and 
woollens. Yet it was not always so—it is not so to the full extent now 
abroad; and when we all know our own interests better, it will not be so 
with us. The advantages of a co-operative association of art and handi- 
craft will neither be one-sided nor short-lived. Art will educate and 
reclaim a larger field in the public mind; will, so to say, create a taste to 
which it will afterwards profitably minister ;—handicraft will, by means 
of improved and novel designs thus placed at its disposal, be enabled 
to compete with the markets of the world, from a bold and independent 
ground, which it doesnot occupy at present ;—finally, the artificers em- 
ployed in this joint production will have constant opportunities of deve. 
loping their inventive talents, and of advancing their position beyond 
that of mere live mechanism; and England, instead of being for ever 
a mere nation of shopkeepers, may become the art-producer of the world, 
and the founder of a new school worthy of bearing its name. 

For want of this application of inyentive and original taste to handi- 
craft, the latter, left unaided and in the dark, has had, through a series 
of generations, to resort to mere copying of favourite models of former 
periods—models more or less meritorious in themselves, but whose merit 
consisted mainly in their originality, and their general conformableness to 
the prevailing tastes, and the prevailing fashions in other matters, of the 
time in which they were produced. Thus have we constant boastings 
of pure cinque cento, pure Rénaissance, pure Elizabethan, pure Louis 
Quatorze, and most abundantly of all pure rococo, as though these were 
passports to honour and favour, instead of simple confessions of 
bankruptcy in idea, and almost hopeless extinction of inventive 
faculty, 

It is now fifteen years since not only the public, but the Government, 
began to awake to a full appreciation of the miserable state of darkness 
in which the country lay in respect to all that related to the ornamental 
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COLOSSAL LION.—MULLER, 
‘Tue monster of the forest stands 15 feet from the head to the tail, and 
9 feet high. Having said which, there remains little more to be added, 
save that it stands in the Kastern Nave, courting the gaze of all who are 


COLOSSAL BAVARIAN LION 


curious in lion-flesh., For the animal itself, with many thanks for this con- 
tribution—all the way from Munich—we must say that we have 
better lions in this country; the noble beast at the of Northum! 
land House, instance, whose erect bearing might be 


» for 
the Bavarian sculptor. There is, or used to be, 
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brass lion at the corner of Berners-street and Oxford-astreet, which we 
consider superior in many points to M. Miiller’s. Upon the whole, despite 
the acknowledged taste of the late King, and the attention and money be- 
stowed by him for the encouragement of art, Bavaria does not figure 
very favourably in this respect in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
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art of manufacture—a circumstance which it was proved militated 
ee seriously against the commercial prosperity which we are 
otherwise entitled to enjoy; and seeing the hopelessness of a 
spontaneous movement on the part of high art in aid of its 
humbler brother, it was resolved to establish Schools of Design, 
with a view to affording elementary instruction in the arts applicable to 
the decoration of manufactures, &c. The establishment of the Govern- 
ment School was quickly followed by that of others, some subsidiary, 
others independent, in various parts of the country. What the result of 
these efforts has been, may be gathered by those who take interest in the 
advancement of their kind, by inspecting the exhibitions of works of 
students which annually take place; for, as yet, we are to say, 
there has been little direct effect upon actual manufactured productions, 

In simple truth, the schoel of design system, considered in reference to 
what was expected from it and what has been done for it, has proved a 
failure. The cause of this failure hag been much and angrily discussed 
by several parties who have been more or less mixed up or interested in 
the scheme; but, upon a calm revision of the whole case, we think 
it may be summed up in very few words: first, the schools of de- 
sign have been too limited in the field over which their influence 
was proposed to extend, being restricted chiefly to the manufactures in 
which patterns are artificially multiplied, and not touching the 
higher branches of decorative production, such as architectural design, 
wood-carving, room-furnishing, &c., to which textile manufactures 
are but tributary; secondly, the instruction has for the most 
part been limited to mere copying, whether by drawing or model- 
ing, of actual objects, whether natural or manufactured , no attempt 
having been made to inculcate the principles of design, as design, much 
less to encourage the inventive powers and educate the tastes of the 
pupils: the consequence is, thirdly, that the latter having been left to 
their own devices, with their mere acquired faculty of imitating actual 
objects, without any sound principles as to the selection and disposition 
of those objects for decorative purposes, having regard to their reapec- 
tive fitness as embellishments of various classes of productions to which 
decoration may be applied, have (with few and trivial exceptions) failed 
of producing anything which has proved worthy of practical adoption 
by our manufacturers; 80 that, whilst they themselves have but little 
advanced their stations and prospects by years of study, the manufac- 
turing taste of the country is just where it was before the scheme was 
started. 

‘We have too much reason to apprehend that this unpropitious state 
of things is in part attributable to the very men who would be most 
benefited by an opposite result; that the textile manufacturers, with 
whom the concoction and plagiary of patterns has always been a sort of 
mystery, have viewed with jealousy the attempt to educate pattern 
drawers by scores in every manufacturing town in the country. They 
see in all this, abundant means of competition, but none of advance- 
ment; and knowing that art, as involved in design and colour, can 
only be successfully applied to manufactures by one who understands the 
technical details of the latter, in whatever branch it may happen to be, 
they have too generally refused to give their aid to the general cause by 
enlightening their students of art in the mysteries of their handicraft, Mr. 
‘Thomson, of Clitheroe, in his evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons, indeed, very clearly lays down the views which manufacturers 
have commonly entertained upon this subject, and we quote a passage 
from his evidence, the more readily as the committee in their report par- 
ticularly refer to this witness, as “ a gentleman of great taste and expe- 
rience in manufactures.” Mr. Thomson says :— 

“ The manufacturers of England want educated designers; and they 
look to your schools for that instruction to our young men which will train 
the eye to an accurate perception of beauty, and form, and harmony of 
colour, and the hand to the correct delineation of it, and thus lay the 
most solid foundation for the application of design to that branch of 
industrial art in which the student decides afterwards to engage. In 
six months they will learn more technical skill relative to their own art 
in our workshops and manufactories, than you could teach them in six 
years at Somerset House. Besides, who is to teach them? Are you to 
have a master or professor of pattern drawing in every department of 
industry? for calico-printing and its subdivisions furnitures, shawls, 
dresses ? for silk-weaving in its subdivisions of rich damask furniture 
for kings and princes, dresses for the refined and the vulgar, and a 
hundred articles of fluctuating fashions in scarfs, shawls, ribbons, &c. ? 
Where will you find the universal genius that is to teach all this ? or 
will you have a master for each? You will advertise, and your small 
salary will bring you hosts of broken-down pattern-drawers of all sorts, 
who, though unable to get employment in a manufactery, or find a sale 
for their own designs, will yet boldly undertake to teach everything in 
your school. Beware how you excite the doubts and suspicions, and 
eventually lose the confidence of the manufacturers themselves, by fail- 
ing, as you assuredly will do, in the attempt to do that which it is im- 
possible you should ever succeed in.” 

Although it is two or three years since the above observations were made, 
we have reason to believe that they correctly describe the opinions and 
views of the great bulk of the manufacturers of this country, at the present 
moment, who have not yet got rid of all their apprehensions and mis- 
givings about pattern-drawing and art movement. If the concourse of 
genius and industry now going on in the Crystal Palace does no more 
than rub away a little of this rust of prejudice, it will have achieved a 
great and certain good to the whole industrial community of this 
country, 


HOROLOGICAL SECTION. 
(THIRD NOTICE.) 


‘We proceed to examine the contents of the fourth counter in the British 
department, reckoning from the eastern “ wall space,” and find one of 
the most useful contributions (No. 124), in this part of the Exhibition, 
from Messrs. Rotherham and Sons, of Coventry, whose interesting work- 
shops we have more than once visited. We believe their establishment 
to be the only one of the kind in England, in which machinery impelled 
by steam power is employed for performing many of the almost innu- 
merable processes in the completion of a watch. The contribution we 
have alluded to consists of the various parts of a lever watch, in the 
progressive stages of manufacture. Thus we find the top plates, pillar 
plate and cap, cap spring cock, name bar, potence, wheel bar, regulator, 
pendulum, stud, detent, detent spring, stop, stop spring, index, bolt, bolt- 
spring, dial wheel, click and rachet chain, barrel cover, barrel arbor, 
fuzee, collet, main or great wheel, maintaining power spring, maintaining 
power wheel, fuzee, roller, lever pallet, escape wheel and pinion, third 
wheel and pinion, centre wheel and pinion, compensation balance; then 
there are specimens of very fine pendulum springs, ruby stones, jewel 
holes, cases, and rings for glasses. All the above are shown as roughly 
cast, then as formed into proper shapes, and lastly as finished. Several 
movements are also shown, and a beautiful display of 137 watches of all 
kinds, from the plainest silver watch to the most elaborately finished 
and ornamental watch of gold. It would be well if the analysis of a 
watch, exhibited by Messrs. Rotherham, as also the various escapements 
and large models of watches contributed to the Exhibition by other 
makers, could be permanently deposited in some proper receptacle in 
London, as forming an illustrative exhibition not only of a very inter- 
esting but highly instructive character. 

80. Onthe same counter, Mr. Thompson exhibits his auto-chronograph, 
for the instantaneous stamping or printing of time. 

36. Three plain watches in front of pouches, intended for guards of 
railway trains, are exhibited by Joseph Fairer. 

55. From the celebrated house of Dent, in addition to the large turret~ 
clock in the nave, is a goodly display of chronometers and watches, of 
various designs and for various purposes. We particularly noticed his 
improved patent chronometer, with secondary compensation to correct 
extremes of temperature ; and with yarnished steel balance Spring, a 
common marine chronometer, anda second example of his patent chro- 
nometer; but, instead of the balance-spring being varnished, it is gilt. 

64, Eleven geld and three silyer watches, good samples of Mr. Jones’ 
manufacture suspended from the branches of a metallic tree, 

William Turner exhibits a clock 


68, Charles Mac Dowall’s patent single pin dead escapement, in plain 
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logical 
including marine chro- 
watches double rotary 
escapement, day of the month watch ; gold lever watches with split 
centre, second’s hand movement, railway watches; English pinions for 
&stronomical clocks, carriage clocks, portable chime clock, chronometer 
diagrams of calibres of chronometers and 
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watches; gauges for admeasurement of watchwork tothe thousandth of 
an inch, specimens of gold watch-cases, and the new calibre. 

106, W. J. Evans exhibits one small and three large skeleton time- 
pieces: the design of one of the latter represents the monument of the 
late Sir Walter Scott. Adjoining the above are shown an octagon- 
shaped hall clock, with quarter-seconds, and a second clock with ra- 
diated gilt face. 

117. John Page, of Bury St. Edmund’s, exhibits a fine skeleton clock 
28 inches in height, which requires only once winding in three years. The 
power is obtained by six springs of the united force of 2501b., which are 
enclosed within as many brass barrels; three of the springs are con- 
nected by chains to a fusee on the right hand, and three on the left 
hand. The power is thus concentrated in the pinien of the second great 
wheel, and is conveyed up the train of wheels and pinions to the pallets 
which are cambeceay with the pendulum, the power being reduced to 
that of a few grains; yet it is sufficient to keep the pendulum in con- 
stant motion. After the cleck is first wound up, the chain is unwound 
from the smallest part of the fuzee, three turns ef which allow the barrel 
to revolve once in 210 days. This is believed to be the slowest motion 
ever produced, By this clock, the day of the month and the number of 
weeks and years during the time it has been going are registered. A 
spirit-level is attached to the base, so that the clock may be placed for 
certainty in a vertical position. 

Mr. Page also exhibits a pyramidal-formed skeleton timepiece, 28 
inches high, which goes three months with only once winding. The 
hour-dial is placed at bottom, in order to display the wheels in motion. 
Jt has Graham’s dead-beat escapement. The hands are moved by novel 
but simple mechanism, 

71. Lucien Marchand contributes thirty-five watches of various designs 
and constructions, as also a curious musical clock, which requires winding 
only oncein a month. It has independent seconds, Onone side is a 
magician with a wand, who, at certain intervals, rises from his seat and 
points to an answer to any of twelve set questions which may be pro- 
posed—the whole being arranged in connection with the clockwork. On 
the other side is a bird perched on a tree, which sings at certain in- 
tervals. The music is from four popular overtures. 

Parkinson and Frodsham, in addition to the articles already men- 
tioned, exhibit a table-clock of very ornamental design. 

J. Driver, of Wakefield, exhibits a handsome skeleton clock, which 
strikes on eight bells, and is supported by four lions made of terra cotta. 
By this clock, the time in any part of the werld may be ascertained at 

leasure. 
4 104. A large transparent skeleton spring timepiece is contributed by 
J. Edwards, of Stourbridge. Some of the wheels are constructed of brass 
and glass connected together—quite a novelty in horology. 

John Donegan, of Dublin, exhibits twelve gold and twelve silver 
watches, of neat design. 

158. G. Lovejoy, of Reading, contributes a twenty-one days timepiece, 
with “invisible mechanism.” 

155. Sanders Trotman has a novelty in the shape of a “ Night-lamp 
Time-indicator.” The regular consumption of camphine is the power 
employed to indicate, by means of an index, the time of night. 

A clock of Egyptian design, with a a sphynx at the top, is exhibited 
by Thomas Adams, of Lombard-street. 

37. P. Robinson, of Bishop Auckland, exhibits a skeleton clock, striking 
on three bells: the design is that of the clock-tower of the Bishop of 
Durham. 

C. Hinton has sent specimens of English hard white enamelled watch 
faces. 

131. J. Young, of Knaresborough, a small skeleton clock, striking on 
one bell. 

113. Watch and clock fuzee chain and hook, exhibited by W. Hare, of 
Christ Church, Hants. 

103. A portable spring time-keeper, requiring only once winding up in 
426 days; manufactured by J. T. Edwards, of Dudley. 

“* Ne sutor ultra crepidam” has not been attended to by “ A working 
shoemaker resident in London,” who has invented, designed, and made a 
32-day skeleton timepiece, with detached escapement, having fewer 
works within than usual. Surely this person ought to be encouraged in 
the more philosophical business which he has entered on. 

J. Kaisir contributes @ plain table-clock. 

81. Messrs, Pettit and Trappett exhibit a silver watch, which is sus- 
pended in a globe filled with water. The object of the invention, the 
exhibitors say, is to secure the works from sea water, &c. ‘This isthe last 
article on the fourth table. 


(To be continued.) 


Radishes are also sown extensively for seed in this district, the produce 
being sold to the London remria hat : os 

Much sea-weed is used as a manure in the Isle of Thanet, of which a 
strong north-east wind always drives large quantities on to the shore. 
After a heavy sea, numerous carts and 
the coast, for the of 


greensand (Kentish rag); the more ele- 


as near the ground as possible. 

Owing to the general dryness, not only of the climate but also of the 
land, in consequence of so large a part of it overlying a stratum of fis- 
sured chalk, turnips and green crops of the brassica tribe are not much 
cultivated on light lands; mangold wurzel has, however, been tried of 
late years, and found to succeed well, so that it now forms a fair substi- 
tute for those well-known and valuable light land green crops. This - 
part of the county, lying close to the seaboard, is well adapted for ob- 
taining manures from a distance ; some descriptions, however, are rather 
peculiar, such as sprats, mussels, fiye-fingers (star-fish), &c., which are 
made into composts with earthy and waste vegetable substances, The 
cost of sprats for this purpose is usually about 10d. a bushel, 50 or 60 
bushels of which, when used alone, are applied as a dressing for wheat : 
five-fingers, 4d. per bushel; 120 bushels to the acre. Mussels are usually 
bought by the waggon-load for about 20s., and 150 bushels applied to the 
acre. Chalk ismuch used as a dressing on heayy soils. The Kentish 
turnwrist plough is in common use on stiff lands. East Kent hops are too 
celebrated to need further comment. 

The Isle of Sheppy comprises an area of more than 20,000 acres, and has 
been famed, from the most ancient times to the present day, for its sheep, 
the exquisite flavour of which rivals King Charles’ Banstead mutton. 
The tenacious London clay is here extensively developed, in consequence 
of which turnip husbandry is not much pursued; owing to which, the 
sheep-breeder is compelled at weaning-time to send his sheep to other 
districts, often 30 or 40 miles away, to be returned in spring. The ordi- 
nary rotation is six courses :—1, summer fallow, with manure, chalk, or 
lime; 2, beans; 3, wheat; 4, beans and clover; 5, wheat; 6, oats: of 
late, however, tares, potatoes, mangold, rape, &c., have superseded the 
superior fallow. Average produce :—Wheat, 4 quarters; beans, 4 quar- 
ters; peas, 34 quarters; canary, 3} quarters; oats, 7 quarters; clover, 
14 load, per acre. 

Mid Kent, in whichis situated the county town of Maidstone, has not 
unfrequently been termed “ the garden of England,” owing to the 
variety and luxuriance of its agricultural productions. A large portion 
of this district is formed of the greensand series, and is much occupied 
with the growth of hops and fruit. Within a short distance of Maidstone 
occur the principal plantations of Kentish filberts, which so abundantly 
supply Covent Garden. The filberts are carefully cultivated and pruned 
back, not allowed to exceed 5 or 6 feet in height, and are kept of a 
basin-like shape. The crop is uncertain, sometimes realising a large 
sum per acre. The greater part of the hops grown in this district are 
“ the Goldings :” on stiffer soils less precarious varieties are cultivated, 
such as the “ Grape,” “ Jones,” &c. 

The mould and other diseases are the great drawbacks on hop cultiva- 
tion of the finer kinds, from which the coarser sorts on the Weald are 
often exempt. Owing to the great demand for hop-poles, coppice timber 
is much grown, every nook and corner being occupied in this growth. 
On some of the thin soils on the chalk hills good poles are grown, and 
instances are known of plantations on which a fall of ten or twelve years 
growth has realised more than twice the value of the fee simple of the 
land. The favourite kinds are ash, chestnut, and red willow. 

Hops, being great exhausters of the soil, are of expensive cultivation, 
manure having to be bought in great quantities—woollen rags, shoddy, 
&c., being amongst the unusual fertilisers used ; in addition to which, 
cattle are fattened to a considerable extent on corn and oil cake, in order 
to enrich and increase the manure heap. 

A few miles south of Maidstone 
which supplies Covyent-Garden market with the major part of British 
grown fruit. In this district it is a frequent practice to raise a hop, apple, 
and filbert plantation simultaneously on the same ground: for this pur- 
pose the soil is frequently trenched eighteen inches deep ; 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 
BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON, F.G.8, 


PART XI.—KENT. 
Area .. +» 972,240 acres | Population .. +» 548,337 


THREE sides of this county are washed by the sea, including in that term 
the estuary of the Thames. It may be classed as one of the metro- 
politan counties, the borough of Greenwich being situate within its 
boundaries. Taken as a whole, Kent may be pronounced the most 
beautiful county in England. It also has a more varied character of 
general farming than any other county, being famed for its hops, wheat, 
sheep, fruit, and market produce (such as green peas, &¢.) In conse- 
quence of its generally fertile character, added to the high manuring 
practised by the farmers of this district, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, and for which its extended seaboard and vicinity 
to London gives such favourable circumstances for its cheap conveyance, 
it may, perhaps, be safely asserted that no other county of like extent 
makes such a large annual money return as that under notice. 

‘The ancient civil divisions in Sussex are termed “ rapes,” in this county 
they are called “ laths.” 

Excepting occasional north-eastern winds during spring, the climate 
of this county is congenial to both health and vegetation during summer 
and autumn, being more congenial to invalids than the south of Devon- 
shire; but not so well adapted for weakly constitutions during the 


turity. The hops usually stand about fourteen years, when theyare taken up 
toallowmore room for the trees. The filberts generally require removing in 
about twenty-five years, at which time the apple-trees require the whole 
of the ground. Pears 

Besides 


berries, raspberries, white and black currants, cherries, 
and plums are extensively culti |. It is stated that mowing grass 
in cherry orchards is very injurious, causing the fruit to fall before it 
attains maturity, by suddenly exposing the surface of the ground to the 
action of a powerful sun. 

The Weald is an extensive district occupying the southern portion of 
the county, the soil consisting of the Weald clay and the Hastings sands. 
‘The former is a strong yellow clay soil, of a cold retentive character; the 
latter consists of a series of alternations of sand, gravel, and clay, 
generally much covered with wood. Hops are extensively grown on the 
‘Weald, particularly in the iron-sand district. The Sussex breed of 
cattle are usually found in the Weald. ‘The farms are generally small. 
On the eastern side of the Weald, bounded by the English Channel, is 
the rich grazing district of Romhey Marsh, a level tract reclaimed from 
the sea, from which it is protected by an embankment, upwards of three 
miles long, between Romney and Hythe. The Kentish portion of this 


severity of winter and spring, the moister climate of Devonshire during | marsh occupies 44,000 acres, almost entirely grazed. b; 
Peaeneeag periods being warm, and consequently better adapted for the | breeds of aheey in the kingdom, if iagtineas of Ronuean Gee 
disposed. into account as being combined with heavy returns of carcase and fleece, 


Isle of Thanet—The subsoil of this district is a dry hard chalk, the 
more elevated portions of which are generally situated about sixty feet 
above the level of the sea; con: surface soil, 
dry loose chalky mould, from six to eight inches deep; is mixed with 
aan without manure, 

e ridges and the flat lands on the hills possess a deep, los soil, 
from one to three feet thick. The west end of the id gi the 
hills, has a good mould for its surface, from one to two feet deep, rather 
inclining to be stiff. 


Another breed of sheep—the improved Kent—is worthy of notice, the 
county being indebted for the first improvements to Mr. Richard Gogrd, 
North-eastern District —This may be called the market-garden district, 
the low Jands being principally occupied with raising 
and comprises the parish of Greenwich, Woolwich, Deptford, Lewisham, 
Beckenham, Bromley, Chiselhurst, Eltham, 
may be added a belt of country, about four or five miles wide, between 
Gravesend and Dartford, the latter consisting of a light fertile soil, pro- 
ducing a large quantity of 
During the 


singing birds, usually 
Place of wheat ; viz. after clover leas, bean 
If the land be not naturally rich, a dressing of 
to sowing the crop. Whether manured 
usual course of tillage wee plough the land the first opportu- 
t-sowing is completed x 
as the land is tolerably dry in the spring, the seed is sown broadcast, at 
about four or five gallons per acre, which is well harrowed in. 
When the blade appears and the rows are distinct, the intervals are hoed 
with a Dutch hoe ; which is repeated in May and June with the common 
Paown to tick. tie Barron later took Soe a a te SO 
er is cut 

hook called a twibil and hich ia 
of about half 
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gines are designed with a view to 
driving the screw propeller by direct 
action, without the intervention of 
gearing—certainly an immense ad- 
vantage. Their collective power is 
_ equal to that of 700 horses, The 
general arrangement consists of four 
horizontal cylinders, each of 52 
inches diameter, and having a stroke 
of 3 feet, The condensers are placed 
between the cylinders, with two 
double-acting inclined air-pumps. 
These engines are calculated for a 
propeller of 16 feet in diameter, 
making 65 revolutions per minute. 
Besides the simplicity and compact- 
ness which characterise these en- 
gines, they have the great and im- 
portant advantage of occupying but 
little space; in addition to which, 
on account of their extreme height 
from the foundation being but small, 
they can be entirely protected from 
the effects of shot by being placed 
far below the level of the water-line. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE 
OF 1785. 

Even more interesting to a majo- 
rity of the visitors to the Great Ex- 
hibition than the beautiful marine 
engines of James Watt and Co., 
already described, are two models 
exhibited by the same firm, and side 
by side with the great engines: the 
former represents the locomotive en- 

i gine of 1785; and the latter an 
oscillating engine, which was pa- 
tented by the great Watt in 1784, 
Both models were made by Mr. Wil- 
liam Murdock, the friend and assist- 
ant of the great improver of the 
steam-engine, in 1785. The loco- 
motive engine on three wheels, with 
its cylinder and crank action, forms 


a a wonderful contrast to the Cramp- 
PILLIS CRER® ton leviathan engines of 1851, and 


which are exhibited in the railway 
department, within a few yards of 
their extraordinary ancestor. A loco- 
motive engine of the form exhibited 
by Messrs. Watt and Co. was made 


MN a 


to run on the common roads in 
Cornwall in 1785 and 1786, 
WATT’S OSCILLATING 
ENGINE. 
The second model is of an oscil- 
lating engine, which is exceedingly 


ill 


MLE 


interesting at the present time, 


PILLISCHER’S MICROSCOPE, 


PILLISCHER’S MICROSCOPE. 

Mr. Pillischer is one among the thousands of ingenious workmen who 
have lent their aid in accomplishing the great work of furnishing the 
Industrial Palace; and it would be well that all such men should be 
known to the mass of visitors who can admire the exquisite objects 
Sxpoted in most departments, but who seldom stop to enquire who made 

em. 


Mr. Pillischer, who is one of the best makers of microscopesin London, 
exhibits one of large dimensions, of exquisite workmanship, in order to 
show what can bedonein his way. This beautiful instrumentis the largest 
which appears in the Building, and is of the most approved construc- 
tion, being in every respect properly placedas regards its centre of gravity. 
The stage is much simplified in com with those ordinarily used, 
and is worked by means of a rack and pinion, and Archimedan screw, 
the two pitches corresponding accurately with each other, giving 3ths of 
an inch motion for each revolution, The fine adjustment works with a 
lever and screw, having 90 threads to the inch. The body slides on a 
groove, and can be adjusted by rack and pinion to the greatest nicety. 
As in the best microscopes, a draw-tube is fixed on the top of the body, 
to which the maker has added a very useful contrivance inthe shape of 
a register, attached to one of the milled heads, whereby the nicest ad- 
justment may be obtained, so that the examiner is enabled to look at 
the object under inspection while he is increasing the power to any re- 
quired degree. He has also added an erecting eye-piece to the body, 
which is also another advantage. 

Double Achromatic Opera-glass.—Though called an opera-glass, this 
instrument is sufficiently powerful (says Mr. Pillischer, the maker) to 
view objects at from five to seven miles distant. The body, of gold, is 
engraved in the Elizabethan style, and the whole is contrived so as to 
suit faces of various sizes. Frequenters of the opera are so much in the 
habit of purchasing French glasses, that they will scarcely believe that 
aa elegant opera-glass is the work of a German, long resident in Eng- 


Pillischer’s Elliptograph.—Several instruments for the purpose of de- 
scribing ellipses on paper have at different times been invented; that, 


however, which is illustrated by the two « 
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JAMES WATT 
It is, indeed, 
worthily rep 


5 


gratifying find the name of the great Watt so 
ted by his successors, Messrs. James Watt and Co., 


WATT’S FIRST DESIGN FOR A LOCOMOTIVE. 


owing to the great number of ma- 
chines of the same class which have 
been sent to the Great Exhibition. 

To the unlearned in these matters, 
it may be as well to say that an 
oscillating steam-engine is one in 
which the cylinder vibrates on an 
axis, either at top or bottom if 
placed in a vertical plane, or at one end if placed horizontally, so as to 
accommodate the rectilinear action of the piston rod to the circular 
motion of the crank. In this model the cylinder is cased with wood, 
whereas in our days the jacket is most usually made of felt, 


REMOND’S MACHINE FOR MAKING ENVELOPES BY STEAM 
POWER. 


ee 
—/ 


The truly ingenious machine of M. Rémond, of Birmingham, exhibited 
by Messrs. Waterlow and Sons, and placed near to the north-east 
angle of the section devoted to machinery in motion, and very near 
to Applegath’s vertical printing machinery, by which the InLusTRATED 
Lonpon News is printed in the Building, differs essentially from the 
envelope machine exhibited by Messrs. De la Rue in the middle aisle. 
In Rémond’s simple contrivance atmospheric pressure is employed for 
the purpose of raising singly each sheet of paper, and plaeing it on 
the top of the folding apparatus; and, again, in giving the necessary 
inclination to the flaps of the envelopes previously to their being folded 
down by the action of theplunger. In order to understand the process, we 
may suppose that seyeral hundred pieces of paper of the required size 
and shape are placed in readiness on the feeding table of the machine, 
which, by a very simple operation is started by the girl in attendance 
at pleasure. The top sheet is raised from the rest by means of a con- 
trivance called a “ finger,” the underside of which is perforated, 
and a partial vacuum being formed, each sheet is sucked up against 
its under surface, and transferred to the folding apparatus, on 
reaching which, the exhaustion being no longer maintained, the 
sheet drops into its place. The folding apparatus consists of an open 
box or frame, the size of the required envelope, over which is fixed a 
ereaser or plunger, fitting the inside of the frame. The blank piece of 
paper having been placed on the top of the box by the feeding finger 
previously described, the plunger descends just within the box, and the 
flaps of the envelope are thus bent to aright angle. The bottom of the 
creasing-frame or box is perforated to prevent any atmospheric resist- 
ance on the entrance of the paper, and the passing back of the plunger 
leaves the paper within the frame with its four flaps standing upright. 
At this point, the second application of the atmospheric action comes 

into play, fer the purpose of giving 
the flaps of the envelope a prelimi- 
mary inclination inwards, with a 
view to fit them for receiving the 
flat folding pressure of the return 
stroke of the plunger: to this end, 
the four sides of the folding-box are 
perforated, so as to allow streams 
of air to be forced against the out- 
sides of the flaps of the envelopes, in 
order that, on the second descent of 
the plunger, they may all be folded 
down at once—the interior and un- 


8000 or 9000 per 
the flap on the device has been placed and arrange 


the envelopes in separate 

Ts ga hoes eocinntad ttn ta the yea 1843 about 330,000,000 of 
letters were posted in Great only; and, calcula! from ascer- 
tained data, we are pro! not exceeding the estimate by computing 
annual number at the present time at 500,000,000. But this is 


turn 


e 


only one branch of the letter and parcel system ; for, in addi 

distant transmission which must paas through the Postoffios ine bakes 

invitation cards, private notes, invoices, and accounts now involve the 

Bee et envelopes, and these do not of necessity pass through the Post- 
Previous to ae introduction of the penny 

were almost eard of; for, owing to the peculiar system regulatin; 

postage charges, all letters 80 enclosed were subject to a Noaris pores 

poet Saag ‘se Nene in this respect, however, gave a powerful 

Be is mode of inclosure; and, in later 
become almost universal, oo 


postage system, envelopes 


FALLS OF NIAGARA.—MODEL EXHIBITED BY MR. CATLIN. 


Among the various models which are to be found in several 

Great Exhibition, there is onein the American division of the potpliss fe 
of the Nave which may well attract the attention of the (at present) com- 
paratively few visitors who are to be found in the large space allotted to 
the United States contributions. That one has been transferred by Mr. 
Catlin, from his collection of American-Indian productions, and placed 
on a large pedestal, in a conspicuous part of the Nave. The model 
faithfully representing the “ Horse-shoe” and American Falls (the former 
descending 150 feet, and the latter 163 feet), the various mills, hotels 
residences, roads, and Goat Island, extending to 75 acres, embraces ‘an 
extent of country equal to nearly a square mile; and being constructed 
to a seale of 90 feet to an inch, every object is very distinctly shewn. The 
amount of water descending over the two falls is said to be equal to 
pot etg is per Pee aut la is chiefly derived from the er 
of Lake Superior, e of the Woods, Lake Michigan, 

St. Clair, and Lake Erie, : ee 


WATT’S FIRST DESIGN FOE AN OSCILLATING ENGINE. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


The telegraphs first attract our attention, and include almost every 
instrument, from that of Alexander, of Edinburgh, who exhibited his 
multi-wire electric telegraph at the Adelaide Gallery in its palmy days, 
to Dering’s novel telegraph, said to be adopted by the Electric Telegraph 
Company, who, at the eleventh hour, crowded many of their beau- 
tiful instruments and contrivances into a space far too small for the 
exhibition of such a series of telegraphic apparatus, but have 
now removed the whole series into a large and convenient office, on the 
west side of the principal entrance to the “ Crystal Palace,’ where 
visitors may see the different telegraphs practically at work, as the wires 
are in connexion with allthe main lines of telegraph in Great Britain. 
There are also several telegraph stations in different parts of the “ In- 
dustrial Palace,” at which small boys may be seen working Cooke’s 
Needle Telegraph, and who are authorised to send messages—not too 
Jong—to various parts of London, for the small charge of 1s. 

Next in order we may mention the Messrs. Highton’s instruments, 
which are exhibited by the British Electric Telegraph Company— 
a formidable rival tothe old company. All Mr. Highton’s improvements 
in telegraphic apparatus are here fully represented. 

It is quite impossible, in this introduction, to do more than allude to 
the various beautiful telegraphs which render this compartment of the 
Exhibition one of the most interesting and important of any in the 
Building. We find, however, the instruments of C. V. Walker, the 
superintendent of the South-Eastern Telegraph ; Henley’s splendid in- 
struments, and his immense permanent magnet; Bakewell’s important 
writing telegraph ; the American printing telegraph, exhibited by the 
Messrs. Brett, and Mr. A. Brett’s instrument in a glass case ; and, lastly, 
Whishaw’s one-wire index telegraph, a model of his hydraulic telegraph, 
which was exhibited at the same time as Alexander’s multiwire electric 
telegraph, at the Adelaide Gallery. Mechanical and acoustic telegraphs 
of the same gentleman also form conspicuous objects in this division; 
and, aboye all, his telephones and telekouphona, the use of which have 
now been tested by the British public for the past three years. 

Close to the telegraphs we find Messrs, Knight and Sons, and Messrs. 
Horne, Thornthwaite, and Wood, as the principal exhibitors—the former 
showing a beautiful air-pump and complete portable laboratory, and the 
latter displaying a galvanic battery on Smee’s principle, an electro- 
galvanic machine for administering medical galvanism, two splendid 
electrotyped busts, and Rutter’s electro-magnetic fire and thief de- 
tector, not to omit the most complete dissolving view apparatus which 
we have yet met with. We are glad to find our old friend Varley, 
together with his clever son, exhibiting their various improvements in 
microscopes, double-action air-pump, and reversing camera. 

In the Western Gallery, Mr. Brooke's self-registering magnetic and me- 
teorological instruments deserve to be mentioned, as among the most 
really useful and interesting objects in this part of the Building. Inthe 
same gallery, but to the north of Willis’s great organ, are Newton’s large 
celestial globe and Miss Readhouse’s model of the moon, the latter having 
been. executed by this talented and persevering lady at a cost of much 
time and patience, having occupied three years in completing. 

To the east of the Philoso) Instruments an elevated platform or 


phical 

false floor is erected, for the exhibition ofthe pianos and other musical in- 
struments of the principal makers in the 
of Collard, Erard, Wornum, and Mott, Robson’s enharmonie, with cor- 
rections for alterations in temperature; Holdich’s organ of three stops, 
equivalent to one of six stops of the ordinary construction ; Dewees 
gutophon, which enables the unlearned in musical manipulation to play 
most difficult tunes of the best composers Kohl's 
wind instruments; and last, though not least, but which is le~ 
cated by itself in the western gallery, the great 
organ of Willis, 
The weight of this 
ber of pi) 
Gray and Davison exhibit in the east gallery a fine — which added 
so much to the musical effects, under the direction of George Smart, 
on the day of inauguration. 


, including the pianos 


; a fine of 

and surprising 
which has occupied months in its erection. 
instrument is calculated at thirty tons, and the num- 
is somewhere about 5000. Besides this gigantic instrument, 
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“ SUSANNA."—BY A. GALLI. 


SUSANNA.—BY A. GALLI. 


Sicror GA is a Milanese soulptor, and he has three statues in mar 
ble in the present Exhibition; one a “ Jephtha’s Daughter,” of which 
spoke favourably in our notice of the works of sculpture in the 


Austrian Room; another, entitled “A youth on the sea-shore;” and 
the third, “Susanna at the Bath,” which we have engraved. Tha 
attitude and expression are well conceived, and aptly illustrate 
the situation of one surprised at a bath; and the general treatment is 
satisfactory, though the hair might have been improved, had the soft- 
nese and flexibility of nature been followed, and the drapery, what 
little there is of it, by being lighter in material, and freer in disposition. 


SKETCHES IN CEYLON. 
ELEPHANT KRAAL, 
One of the most remarkable and exciting scenes in the island of Ceylon 


to the European, is the capturing of wild elephants, The following is 
written by Mr. Nicholl, the artist, who made a number of sketches on 
the spot, at the Kraal, which took place in August, 1847, two of which 
appear in our present Number :— 

(To the Editor of the IxuustRaTEn Lonpon News.) 

Sir,—I left Colombo on the 28th July, 1847, by the Kandy mail, to 
proceed as far as Ambepusse. After crossing the bridge of boats, over 
the Kalang Ganga, the scenery assumed a beautiful sylyan character: 
the road runs for a considerable distance along the opposite bank of the 
river, through a thick grove of suria and eocoa-nut trees, native gardens 
on either side, containing mango, pomegranate, plantain, custard, 
apple, clove, bread (fruit, citron, and lime-trees, which throw a 
delightful shade across the road, at all times of the day, so dense is the 
leafing ; while in the more open parts of the country, the areka-nut tree 
raises its graceful stems, with clusters of nuts, its deep green leaf, which 
resembles that of the talipot, spreading against the sunny sky. The 
pepper, with its red and green berries, and other creepers, with the 


brightest crimson, purple, blue, and yellow convolvulus-formed flowers, 
twine around the stems and amongst the dense foliage. Nothing can 
exceed the variety and beauty of these wildings of nature, or the won- 
derful vegetation presented to the eye in Ceylon at this season of the year. 
Masses of foliage cover the face of the country, bespangled with blossoms 
and fruit. The rest-house of Ambepuase is situated in a secluded valley, 
surrounded by lofty wooded mountains, and is midway between Colombo 
and Kandy; but the route now taken was Kornegalle, which lies in a 
different direction, along the banks of the Maya Oya, a clear rapid river. 
Kornegalle is situated at the foot of a Fe rocky mountain, called 
Actegala, or Tusk Elephant Mountain. The last 22 miles of the road was 
travelled in a bullock bandy, which is a narrow cart, the sides and top 
covered with plaited cocoa-nut leaves, called cajan, as a protection from 
the burning sun. This part of the journey was tedious and tiresome, 
having been twelve hours and a half in searching the resting-house. 
The Kraal was close to the Kimboolwona Oya, or Alligator River, 18 
miles distant, where we proceeded on horseback along a bridle path. 
Elephant Rock was seen on the left, clothed nearly to the summit with 
forest trees; on the right were now and again seen, in the far distance, 
hills of various forms. Here we entered a dense forest ; immense bare 
roots of aged trees had crept over the narrow path, covered with creeping 
plants, having great sharp, poisonous thorns. In a few miles we 
emerged into the open country; then again entered the forest, 
where not a ray of the sun could penetrate. The Kimboolwona. 
Oya is forty yards wide, and its bed is at this season as dry 
as the desert. Groups of figures were seen bivouacking in all direc- 
tions, under the shade of enormous trees, dressed in many a@ variety 
of Oriental costume; others, in more exposed situations, were sitting 
under little sheds of talipot leaves, cooking their rice in chotties on a 
wood fire. The trees were festooned with the finest creeping plants the 
eye ever beheld, covering the entire tree like a net; jungle-rope coiled 
around their branches, extending from tree to tree, some resting on the 
ground, while the other end stretched over a branch some 70 feet over- 
head. In all directions around lay the skulls and other skeleton remains 
of the forest lord, scattered and bleached in the jungle, to tell the result 
of former kraals. Two miles up the river, passing a deep pool, which they 
say contains many alligators, you cometo theruins of a bridge, which is said 
to have been erected before the birth of Christ. All along the banks of 
the river, huge overhanging iron-wood trees were burning and gmoul- 
dering away, haying been set fire to in the drive, to prevent the 
elephants from straying up the river. Three miles down the river is 
another pool, where the hunters bathe the elephants, a group of which 
were feen cooling themselves under the shady trees, masses of grey 
rock rising on either side; in mid-distance tents, talipot bazaars, and 
groups of figures dressed in many a variety of colour; while far, far 
away, hundreds of human beings appeared like specks on the sunny 
sand of this wonderful spot, then inhabited by thousands—in a day or 
two the silent and secure retreat of the animals of these forest wilds, 
where song-birds with beautiful plumage sing their sweet notes, amid 
the unequalled blooming vegetation of this lovely land. The Kraal was 
an enclosed space of about three acres, in the Nellegelle Mookeleene 
forest, and is made of the stems of strong trees fixed firmly in 
the ground, with transyerse beams, and powerful supporters 
tied together with stripes of bamboo cane Placed two feet 
apart, so as to allow the mahoots, or elephant hunters, to pass out and 
into the enclosure. Several thousand men are employed in the driye for 
weeks, in the forest; fires are lighted during the night, some distance 
apart, forming a circle of upwards of twenty miles. The fires are placed 
on stands of slight construction, a small quantity of earth placed on the 
top, and covered over with talipot leaves, to protect them from rain; 
these stands are moved nearer each other, each day, as the circle nar- 
rows. Elephants have a great dread of fire: the drivers shout, beat the 
tom-tom (a kind of drum), and fire guns; they are thus driven forward 
to a confined space, little more than one mile wide, which is the entrance 
to the enclosure, narrowing until it terminates with the gate leading 
into the Kraal. Four or six tame elephants are allowed to stray 
about the entrance; two of the first class were called Cereberry and 
Wira. On the approach of the wild animals, they seem to caress them 
and join the herd, actually leading them into the snare. Thus, the tame 
elephant becomes the seducer of her brethren ef the forest, and seems to 
delight in their capture as much as man. 

We waited patiently for the entrance of the elephants into the Kraal, 
from one in the afternoon till half-past nine at night. It was thought 
that some rascality was at work to cause disappointment; when all at 
once the guns went bang, bang, and the voices of the drivers became 
louder. As the elephants approached, a shout was given by the people 
on the stand, but too soon, as it frightened them back, and it was 
thought they had escaped. The repeated firing of guns was heard once 
more: the noise increased, drivers shouting, tom-toms beating ; 
then a sudden rush; when, in an instant, as if by magic, 
around the enclosure was one brilliant glare of light. Blue-lights, 
torches, and fires shed a dazzling blaze on the scene, as the maddened 
herd crushed and dashed through the Kraal, spreading destruction 
around. Huge trees were crushed to splinters and dashed to the 
earth ; and the spot which had been a portion of dense forest and jungle, 
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a) red in a few minutes like a ploughed field, whilst their trumpeting 
rent the air, as they raced and tore about, round and round the in- 
closure, which was surrounded with blazing piles of wood, and thousands 
of people from all parts of the island, Eighteen elephants were cap- 
tured, some of them the largest I have seen, and three very small ones. 

Next morning, the tying commenced. Six tame elephants 
entered the inclosure, the mahoots, atmed with spears, mounted 
on their backs: the wild ones kept in a herd, the punchies, or little 
ones, running under the bellies of their mothers. Often would these 
affectionate and noble animals, when maddened by the hunters, cever 
their little ones with their trunks to protect them, as they raced up and 
down. Now and then a charge was made: one of the herd would elevate 
his trunk, his tail stretched out, huge ears cocked, and race through the 
inclosure, bellowing most frightfully. Two of the tame ones would single 
him out, one at each side, while, should ke prove unruly, a large tusker 
would follow, goading him behind: then, crushed between the two, the 
mahoot slipped a noose on one of his hind iegs; he was thus dragged to 
a tree, and there tied; his three other legs were afterwards secured in like 
manner. So the herd were taken, one by one, until all were secured, 
except the three little punchies, which were allowed to go atlarge. It 
was truly a melancholy sight to see these noble animals, who had roamed 
these wilds, the undisputed monarchs of the forests of Ceylon, overcome, 
exhausted, bound captive, crying most piteously ; some of them lying 
stretched on their side, and the little one sucking their captive mother. 

At the close of the tying, the procession to the watering-place (Alligator 
Pool) took place; the ladics carried in palankeens, and the gentlemen 
walking in procession; Cereberry and Wira leading two of their captive 
brethren, with the hunters mounted on their backs, to water, followed by 
all the chiefs and herdsmen, down the Kimboolwona Oya; crowds of 
spectators standing under the shady trees to witness the scene. 

In these regions (we have no twilight) darkness—when there is no 
moonlight—intense darkness, quickly comes on. It would be impossible 
for any description to convey an idea of the beautiful effeet of the fire- 
fly, which is the loveliest of all insects: countless myriads of them 
bespangled the jungle, every tree was literally covered with them; they 
shone as brightly as the stars in the heavens on a clear frosty night. 

Imade twelve sketches of the Kraal, and rode to Kornegalleon an ele- 
phant’s back, the Modliar having disappointed me in sending a horse. 

‘This Kraal was got up in honourof Lord Torrington’s arrival in Ceylon. 

ANDREW NicHoxt, A.R.H.A. 


THE GREAT TEMPLE OF DAMBOOL, CEYLON. 


The Great Temple of Dambool, founded by King Walagam Bahoo, a 
century before the Christian era (like all the other rock temples in the 
Kandyan county), is constructed partly in a cave or ‘hollow of a huge 
overhanging rock, 500 feet inheight. The entrance is a noble specimen 
of Eastern sculpture, carved out of the face of the rock. The ceiling is 
gaudily ornamented with painted cloth, which has a grand and im- 
posing effect. It contains 46 statues of Buddhu, two kings, and three 
gods, and measures 156 feet in length, 73 feet wide, and 24 in height. 
At the front, near the entrance stands a very handsome dagobah, with 
four sitting figures of Buddhu. The first chamber or temple of the great 
god is called Mahu Dayio Dewale, from the statue of Vishnu, before 
which trials were decided and oaths taken. This statue is one of the 
transformations of that god,termed Ramachandra. There is also a 
reclining figure of Buddhu cut out of the rock, measuring in length 50 
feet. Dambool Temple is the most eelebrated and magnificent in 
Ceylon. Its entrance, in the side of the rock, is fully 100 feet above the 
surrounding country, and commands a very extensive view of the vast 
forests, which extend as far as the eye can reach. 

The accompanying Illustration was sketched from nature by Mr, 
Nicholl, who also has given us this account of the places} 


BACCHUS RECLINING.—NEURINI. 


‘Tnis very spirited statue stands in one of the front bays of the Tuscan de- 
partment. It is in white marble, by Professor Neurini of Florence, and 
as the date upon it “1850” implies, was probably executed expressly for 
the Great Exhibition. The god of wine, who has none of the bloated 
appearance attributed to him by modern conventionalism, is reclining in 
an easy graceful attitude, whilst he squeezes the juice from a bunch of 
newly plucked grapes into his mouth. The treatment and execution are 
of a high order of merit. 


FISHING TACKLE, 


In our article under this head we omitted to notice Mr. Banim’s (Fish- 
ing Tackle maker, of Kilkenny) contribution, No. 160, Amateur Fly- 
anglers’ Cabinet, made of Irish bog yew, which, from arrangements then 
going on at that part of the Exhibition, had been placed out of our sight. 
It is acontribution so thoroughly in accordance with several of the ob- 
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“ BACCHUS RECLINING."—BY PROESSOR NEURINI. 


servations we there made, as to induce us at once to return to the sub- 
ject, and do justice to one who is evidently a practical master of the 
craft. Itisintended for the use of such anglers as prefer to follow their 
sport with flies of their own fabrication, and contains ten drawers and 
two open compartments. In the drawers are all the requisites for the 
amateur fly-maker, arranged in an orderly and neat manner, while 
the open compartments are for the reception of furs and feathers pre- 
paratory to arrangement in the drawers. 

__ In the drawer the lowest of the first series is a book of quarto size, 
intitled “Book of Trout Colours.’ This book contains the prepared 
dubbing for forming the bodies—or, scientifically, the thorax and abdo- 
men—of trout flies, The colours and dubbing so prepared are 
placed in the leaves of the book, according to the season—the earliest 
being marked No. 1, and the number continuing to the end of the sum- 
mer. Samples of the flies made therewith are found here. 

Introductory to this “ Book of Trout Colours” is an essay on the charac- 
teristics and hues of aquatic ineects,in which thetheory of the angler’s pecu- 
liar mode ofstudying theriver ephemera for his especial purposeis laiddown. 
The theory propounded on this interesting subject is novel, and is founded 
upon good data, Nor are the inductions the mere result of theory alone; 
for, if we are rightly informed, some forty years’ experience has entitled 
Mr. Banim to propound his views with a more decided tone than his 
modesty has permitted him to use. At all events, it invites the exami- 
nation of the practical angler, the more particularly as the actual manu- 
facture of the flies in their various stages admits of the severest test. In 
another drawer of the cabinet is a second book— The Book of Salmon, 
Lake, White Trout, and Pike Colours,” with the materials of the flies, 
and a short essay with the rules for their fabrication. 

The Cabinet appears to be, as to its contents, a theory on aquatic in- 
sects, with 4 practical and mechanical application—a conjunction of an- 
glers’ science, with the angler’s bond side experiments founded thereon. 


It will therefore be seen, that, while it possesses a large amount of inter- 
est to the fly-fisher, it affords no little instruction to the naturalist. 

There is an angler’s winch in Section 23,Mr, Higgin’s case, which, from 
its not being mentioned in the Catalogue, escaped our observation. It 
certainly possesses features of novelty, inasmuch as it will permit of the 
angler custing his bait direct from the winch, without any check from 
the cogs of the wheel. This, indeed, would be a great advantage, were 
it not attended with very awkward drawbacks. It is true, that, if the 
winch be left wholly unchecked, the line may be thrown to a considerable 
distance without the neccasity of first laying the line in coils at the feet 
of the angler, as is now the case, and which necessity too often involves 
the line in considerable entanglements from stubble or briars ; but,on the 
other hand, a strong cast from the winch itself is as certain in one trial 
out of three to meet with a recoilat the termination of the throw, 
which winds the line partly back again upon the winch and 
creates snarles of the most vexatious kind. Our readers are 
mayhap acquainted with the toy known as the bandeleur, 
which is suspended by a string wound around it, and being 
dropped from the hand (the end of the string being retained), descends 
some distance down, and, by its own rotary motion thus acquired, winds 
itself up again in a contrary direction. Much after this fashion is the 
principle of this winch; and the consequences are, to a certain extent, 
alike. We know this to be the effect even with the common winch, not- 
withstanding the friction of the cog-wheel. But what does a good angler 
want with anything of the kind? the supply by the hand is always 
sufficient when the fish has taken a trolling bait. It appears to us, that 
the object sought to be achieved by many of these so-called inventions is, 
to reduce angling, as far as possible, from an art or science to a mere 
bank-runner existence; not that we at all object to any really useful 
appliance that shall abridge the labour incident to the pursuit of the 
gentle craft. 
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(SuppLement, 


NEEDLES, 


Tue art of needle-making, in many of its departments, presents much 
that is generally, or, to use a term common-place enough, popularly 
interesting to a large class of readers; yet, remarkably little is known 
as to the manner in which the tiny article in question is produced; 
and of the immense number of the “ needle-using population,” but a 
smal] proportion have a due conception of the operations and processes 
through which a needle goes, from its rough form to the beautifully 
polished instrument used oft “ by ladye fair, and maide of low degree.” 
Our Ilustrations represent a needle in its various stages of progression : 
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in noticing these, we shall attempt to describe the nature of the opera- 
tions, in detail, as fully as the very limited space at our disposal will 
admit of. Brief as this must necessarily be, we trust that it may be 
worthy of a small corner—in keeping with the tiny article of which it 
treate—in the boudoir of the lady, or the little wall-nook or humble 
book-shelf of the peasant girl's home, 

Plied in the busy hands of thousands, the little needle in our social 
and domestic circle plays an important part. Now, vyeing in lustre with 
the sparkling gems on the fair hands of the high born damsel, the little 
glistening instrument assists in weaving on the canvass the bright 
colours which serve to deck the stately mansion ; now assisting in the 
more useful, if not so elegant a purpose of ministering to wants, not 
luxuries ; anon in cozy rooms, the curtains drawn, the bright fire Dlazing 
cheerily, 


The needle plies its busy task, 
‘The threaded steel 
Flies swiftly. 


And thus, in hall and bower, and every room of the “snug citizen,” 
the needle plays its part. But not alone in these, alas! does the instru- 
ment perform its work; could dead walls speak, and cheerless rooms tell 
tales, how piteous would the recital be! “In garrets cold and mean,” 
how weary are the lives of those who ply “ their needle and thread.” 
Truly, if there isnot a wrong but what is sure to bring down its punish. 
ment, the misery, the sickening influence of hope deferred—endured the 
dragging out of a mere existence, a living death, on the part of those 
poor creatures—is recorded in Heaven's chancery, in all its piteous 
hideousness, as evidence against us asa nation. Glad are we that the day 
has come when noble attempts to rescue our seampstresses from their 
fearful position are becoming matters of daily recurrence ; and assuredly 
we deem it no small privilege here to advocate, though in truth but 
slightly, their claims to the consideration of our readers. May those of 
our fair readers who have the will and power, use their best endeavours 
to ease aching hearts—to makethe needle, the companion of their happy 
homes, in wasted and wearied hands to ply its task more cheerily. 

Lost, broken, disabled, lent, borrowed, tossed here and there and 
everywhere—where do all the needles go to? The question has been 
often asked in connexion with the fate of the missing ones of its kindred 
or sister article, pin, but with no decisive answer as yet, so far as we 
know, being obtained. And such is likely to be the fate of our question. 
Although there may be more interesting matter in the philosophy of the 
question than we wot of, we leave its censideration for that of one of 
more immediate interest—* Where do all the needles come from, and 
how are they made !” 

It would have been interesting at this point to have traced the history 
of the art of needle-making. This, unfortunately, we cannot do to any 
great extent. The materials to assist us in such an inquiry are 
amazingly scanty; and, althongh we have “searched and better 
searched,” to use the quaint language of the nursery story, all sorts of 
books, from the thin and lanky pamphlet tothe ponderous encyclopadia, 
all the information we have been able to hunt up on the subject is the 
meagre yet sufficiently interesting fact, to not hypercritical minds, that 
“Needles were first introduced into England in 1540, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, by a native of India ;” so that it appears, that, amongst other 
things, we are indebted for the needle to the “glorious reign of good 
Queen Bess.” The above important fact seems to be a stereotyped one, 
as every writer ventures it; but the flow of the historical lore is soon 
stopped for want of material, and to “close the period up,” 
8 little bit of traditionary matter is added, to impart to the whole 
recital something like the dignity of historical research. The tradi- 
tion is this—that the above-mentioned native of India having died, the 
manufacture also died with him, but that, tradition sayeth not how, 
it was revived by one Stephen Green, in 1560, who was settled with his 
three children—mark the historical circumstantiality of the detailsa— 
a nia rani ae by Mr. Daman, ancestor of the Lord 

‘ilton, at Long Crenden, cks, where the manufacture 
carried on from that time 
of this tradition we cannot positively say; but it certainly is the fact, 

has been carried on solely at Red- 
ditch, in Worcestershire ; and to no extent worth noticing in any other 
place, city, or town in the kingdom, with the of a 
Bucks, where needles are made called “ gail,” not the 
lished, the gently-tapered and smooth-eyed article that ladies 

Needles, as all our readers are aware, are made of steel, the 
being made into thin wire, of a diameter 
factory in circular bendiea, the Reet cuits i 
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cutting the wire into certain determinate lengths. 
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cutting action, e 
thus, he cuts off aseries of lengths till 
coil he may thus obtain as many as 40,000 distinct 
circular, it is evident that each individial wire 

of its curvilinear shape ; in fact each is far from 
is a fac-simile of the wire at this stage. As one of the requisites 
is that pda lhal ris jee the next process is 
wires. Supposing of the curved wires in . 1 to be placed 
palm of one hand, and rubbed quickly, poke Pils 5 
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fingers of the other, a slight straightening would ensue; but, ifthe 
ncediee were removed te a hard flat surface, as a table, the operation 
would be much facilitated. If, however, a dozen or two of wires were 
to be placed on the table, and so kept as to lie close to one another, and 
then rubbed, the pieces, rolling one upon another, would soon be 
straightened, as the round part of one would roll upon the flat part of 
another, and brea | the continuance of the process, the whole wires 
would be straigh : This is, in fact, the rationale of the process 
carried on at this stage of the manufacture. Two of 
iron are provided, some 3 inches in diameter, 4 inch broad, 
and thes ame thick; these are placed a distance apart on a flat 
stone slab some 18 or 20 inches from the ground. The dis- 
tance between the rings is such, that, when the wires are placed 
within them, the ends are flush or even with the outer surfaces. Sup- 
posing a number of wires are placed thus, sufficient to fill the interior 
of the rings one-half of their diameter or so; the whole are fastened 
tightly in, and placed in a furnace and heated to a red heat. They are 
then taken out, placed on the slab, and the fastening removed, so that 
all the wires are free to move one upon another. The workman then 
takes a piece of curved iron, some inch-and-a-half broad and half-inch 
thick: he places the curved or convex’side of this on the top row of 
wires between the rings, and, pressing forcibly by means of his hands at 
either end of the iron, works the rings briskly backwards and forwards 
on the slab. By this means the wires are kept rolling upon each other, 
and continually shifting their places, thus presenting & new portion of 
their surfaces to the action of their neighbours. The shifting of the wires 
may easily be ascertained by inserting a piece of cold wire, which, 
being black, is easily observable among its red neighbours. Near the 
bottom of the ring, in a few seconds it will be seen at the top, its course 
being distinctly traced, winding its eccentric way amongst the others. 
When cold, the wires are all straight, as shewn in Fig. 2. The next 
operation is the pointing. In order to save time, each wire is long enough 
to form two needles ; each is therefore pointed at both ends, as seen in 
Fig. 8. The grindstones by which the wires are pointed are of small 
diameter, not more than 10 or 12 inches, but they th of an ae 
velocity, the mor power being generally water-wheel ach grinder 
sits a alow Penh front of the grindstone, a small trough of water 
being placed before him, Taking up 60 or 100 needles, accord~ 
ing to their quality, he places them on the palm of the right 
hand, so that the ends project over the length of the fore- 
finger. Next placing the left-hand fingers on those, the thumb 
grasping the back of the right, he is enabled so to move the whole 
range of wires that they may rotate with ease on their axes, and yet 
without rolling over one another. He then applies the points of the 
wires to the rapidly revolving grindstone: if he held them always in 
one direction, the action of the stone would be such, that the points 
would be bevilled off like chisels; but by the fingers he makes them 
all to revolve, thus giving to each a gently tapering and perfectly 
round point. As the wires are apt to project unequally over the finger, 
thus presenting one wire longer than another to the grindstone, the 
workman every now and then strikes the points gently against an up- 
right flat-faced piece of timber, somewhat in the same manner as 
a person shuffling a pack of cards makes them all even by knocking 
their ends upon the table. On the wires becoming red-hot, the work- 
man dips them into the trough of water,placed before him. A brilliant 
stream of fiery sparks is continually passing from the points. The mat- 
ter thus evolved being inhaled into the lungs of the workmen, formerly 
rendered them a peculiarly short-lived race. The deleterious products 
are now, however, by the use of a powerful fan, drawn away from the 
zone of respiration as soon as they are produced. The trade is now as 
healthy as any other. The operation of grinding is exceedingly in- 
teresting, and presents an exemplification of the dexterity attainable by 
long practice in any one branch; but this remark is equally applicable 
to many other departments in the manufacture of needles. A good 
workman can point upwards of 10,000 in an hour. It is amusing to see 
the rapidity with which he will take up a handful of wires, point an end 
of them all, and turning them so as to present the other ends to the 
stone, lay them aside perfectly pointed at both ends. 

The wires thus pointed are next taken to the “ stamping shop,” and 
here the wire first gains its ap to a needle. Such needle is to be 
rounded at the head, and have a hole made there, called the eye, as also 
an indented channel on each side, called the “gutter” of the 
head; the stamping makes the round form, and marks the place 
of the eye-hole. A wooden-framed stand, or table, is provided, 
with a massive anvil, on the upper surface of which is placed a 
die or design in intaglio, similar to that shown in fig.5; a weight is 
suspended by 8 rope over a pulley placed above the table, and plays 
between two vertical guides ; the same design as in the die is made on the 
lower surface of the weight, but in relief, or protruding from the surface. 
‘The lower end of the rope sustaining this weight is provided with a 
stirrup, in which the workman can place his foot. Standing before the 
table, he takes a number of needles in his left hand, and with his right 
places each wire exactly in its centre on the lower anvil or die, and 
letting the weight drop suddenly, by raising his foot, the design is 
impressed on the centre of the wire, on both sides, as seen in fig. 4, 
Fig 5 is an enlarged view of the centre part of the wire. The round circles 
are the places through which thes eye-holes are to be punched; 
they are very slightly indented at this stage, merely enough to denote 
their situation. By depressing his foot, the workman lifts the weight, 
and places another wire on the die, allowing the weight to drop sud- 
denly, as before: the impression is made, and the wire cast aside, to be 
replaced by another, and soon. So rapidly is the process gone through, 
that it is actually inducive of an optical deception. The workman takes 
each wire from his left hand, places it upon the die, withdraws it, and 
throws it aside to take up another, so very quickly, that a t persed 
witness of the operation actually believes that it is but one and the same 
needle that the operator is moving out andin. Considerable nicety is 
required in the stamping, as each wire is to be placed so that it will be 
struck exactly on the centre; the chief guide to aid him is the eye; and 
so rapidly does he become aware of its being wrong placed, that he 
arrests the fall of the weight at any particular point of its descent: 
indeed, the facility with which he can do this by the immediate action of 
the foot is not the least remarkable matter observable in this department. 

‘The eye-holes are next to be punched. This operation is generally per- 


the operative, a small indentation is placed in the lower slab, or bed ; 
into this the wire is placed: by means of this, a del of touch, and a 
every wire is on the slab, and 


centre; the next operation is the dividing of these so as to form two 
needles. Figures 6 and 7 show the needle in this stage previous to the 
dividing. 7isan view of the centre of fig. 6. The first 
step in divi the wires is what is termed “ spitting,” that is, passing a 
as there 


fine steel wire through the eyes of perhaps a hundred wires, are 
two wires ; when they are all thus spitted, by 
bending them backwards and forwards between the ect are 


require, therefore, to be “tempered.” This is effected by placing them 
on a hot plate, and moving them about so as to present each needle in 
succession to the action of the plate. As soon as they have all acquired 
5 Eecsionlar comes, Hey sre suncnedt When cold, they are then beau- 
tifully elastic. As they are, however, slightly distorted by the action of 
the heat, each needle is vpatan tags by giving it a tiny blow with a tiny 
hammer on a small steel anvil. ‘This process is necessarily tedious. Itigs 
called the “ hard-straightening.” 

The needles, though now properly tempered, are still rough and un- 
polished on their surface : to obviate this, and make them bright, is the 
next of the series of operations. The process is termed the “ scouring.” 
A strip of canvass is laid on the table, and an immense number of 
needles are placed on this, all parallel to one another; a Vathyflg! 29 
allowance of soft soap, sweet oil, and powdered stone feund in 
neighbourhood of Redditch, is then placed over them, and the whole 
tightly wrapped and corded upintoa shape as seen in figure 10. 
A considerable number of these bundles being prepared, they are placed 
beneath a moving table of wood, working to and fro in a wooden bed. 
‘The needles by this means are rubbed one age another, until, in 
cess of time, they are smoothed and p: lished on their si 
After being subjected to the action of this machine, the rolls are untied, 
and the needles washed ; they are then replaced in the canvass, and 
tied up with a fresh supply of soft soap, oil, and emery, and subjected to 
the action of the scouring machine. This ig repeated several times, 
till they are perfectly smooth. After being washed for the 
last time, the needles are placed among some dry sawdust, 
and worked to and fro in a peculiarly-shaped copper tray 
till they are all perfectly dry. At this stage a very curious operation is 
observable: the needles being mixed up with the saw-dust, it becomes a 
matter of importance to separate them with rapidity ; this is effected in 
a manner as simple as it is effectual. The tray in which the needles 
and saw-dust are placed tapers up to an edge, which has no margin, 
thus affording a place over which matters can pass without obstruction. 
The workman moving the tray rather rapidly up and down, causes the 
needles and saw-dust to approach the edge: the saw-dust being lightest, 
flies off, the needles remain ; but such is the dexterity of the workman, 
that, although the needles are seen glancing half over the edge, still it 
is an exceedingly rare occurrence for one to pass completely over: thus 
in less time than we have taken to write the above half-dozen lines, the 
workman can separate thousands of needles from their attendant saw- 
dust. As may be supposed, the needles from this rough proceed- 
ing are lying in all imaginable positions, To make them parallel 
to one another is the next operation. ‘This is easily effected by placing 
them in an oblong tin tray, and giving it a peculiar shake in a re- 
markably short space of time some thousands are parallelised. But, 
although they are parallel to one another, still they are wrongly situated 
for subsequent operations—the head of one may be next to the point of 
another; it is necessary that tie heads of all should lie one way, the 
points another. To attempt to do this by singling out each individual 
needle, would be a |hopeless task where millions have to be operated 
upon. By a very simple contrivance—we may say machine, for it saves 
labour—the operation is effected most rapidly. A small piece of linen 
rag is wrapped round the forefinger of the operative, and, placing afew 
thousands of the parallelised needles before her on the table, she passes 
the covered finger along one side of the heap, the finger of the other 
hand on the other side; the needles having their points at one side stick 
into the linen rag; these are placed by themselves. In this way all the 
needles with their heads lying one way are left by themselves. 

The next operation is “drilling” the eyes. From the nature of the 
operation of “ punching,” the holes are rather rough and uneven: it is 
to remove this, and to countersink the holes, so that the sharp edges 
may be taken off, that the operation of drilling is gone through. As the 
needles by this time are hard, they have to be softened by the applica- 
tion of heat, so that the drill may not be spoiled by the hard metal. 
For this purpose a number of needles are placed on a bar of iron, with 
their heads projecting over the edge a short distance: these are then 
applied to a red-hot bar, which reduces the temper of the needles, 
causing the head to assume a beautifully blue colour: this process is 
called the “ blueing.” A number of the blued needles are next taken by the 
pray er apres a Siar aa anet rea behind a roleony bar, Core 

ir heads projecting s ly above its upper edge. Operative sits 
exactly in front of a little drilling-lathe, in which a small drill is placed, 
and made to revolve rapidly. The needles are brought one by one before 
the point of the drill: the drill not only cleans out the eye, making it 
internally smooth, but it also countersinks the outer edge of each. Some 
idea of the extreme nicety of the operation may be when it is 
remembered that the variation of a hair’s breadth in the presenting of 
the eye of the needle to the point of the drill would result in the com- 
plete spoiling of the article; yet such is the amazing rapidity with 
which the drilling proceeds, that a dozen will be led in as many 
seconds : in fact, it is difficult to believe on first witnessing the opera- 
tion, that the needles are really drilled. 

The needles are then taken to the polishing-room, where they are 
beautifully polished by being held to the periphery of revolving wheels, 
covered with buff leather. The needles are taken up in a dozen or so at 
atime, and first held by the points and the upper ends, then by the 
heads and the pointed ends: the whole surface of each needle is thus 
rapidly polished. They are next counted and put up in little blue 
papers, twenty-five in each, labelled, and tied up in bundles for sale. 
We have thus briefly traced the manufacture of a needle from its rough 
state to its final condition. As an instance of the many processes 
roca which a needle of the best quality goes, we here append a list 

em :— 


Number of processes through which a best needle goes from the commence- 
ment of its manufacture. 

1. wire received; 2. weighed; 3. gauged; 4. out; 5. rubbed; 6. 
counted; 7. pointed at first end; 8. washed; 9. cut back; 10. pointed 
at last end; 11. examined; 12. counted; 13. washed; 14 weighed; 
15. annealed; 16. stamped; 17. pressed; 18. spitted; 19. filed; 20. 
broken; 21. heads filed; 22. oil it off; 23. Ohi ipl aseine 24, 
evened; 25. counted; 26. hardened; 27. evened; 28, strapped; 29. 
tempered ; 30, weighed; 31. examined; 32. picked for crooks; 33. hard- 
straightened; 84. counted; 35. scoured with 7 
evened between each; 36, washed and dried; 37. weighed ; 


packed up, 


FREEMAN ROE AND HANSON'S FOUNTAIN AND HYDRAULIC 
RAM. 
‘There are many interesting and elegant objects which “lend enchant- 
ment to the view,” within the Crystal Palace; and 
the various beautiful fount 8 
the nave and transept. 
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cases be very valuable, especially in coarse articles, such as sail-cloth, sacking, &. | the country, prepared by long experience on a smaller scale, yet und 
es come eee ert mee. a sunlit ‘vo twenty oF sey washings bipkcnd caret era “4 eee cra reasonable prospect of iganeeas Tae 
an igs, dw ic] ‘ ie great igantic under' an elicit from it the many invaluable servi . 
change will most frequently occur on the first washing, which removes the be expected to renter! to civilisation. ead ee eats 


In many articles thé durability of different parts varies considerably. In some mE SITS, 
cases one part will wear out, rf replaced, many times before the remainder of POR tee peleceeeeth L pede and Sid W. BuaNcHAaRD 
the article {s at all injured by use. In all such cases the jury should adopt such ikag z : % ott im estas 
rules as the following :—Examine the durability of each part, and also the dim- | This little work will be found a more entertaining companion than the 
culty and the expense of replacing it when injured. Examine, also, for the same | Official Catalogue, to which, however, reference must be made for the 

murpose, what pen = most Seposed oo Meee pol cere by accident, | names and addresses of inventors and exhibitors, Keeping in view the 
fees sre e Te) a ne ee of Dae 9 ane, bert fe ue LS working state almost overwhelmning multiplicity of articles exhibited, any compara- 
be aa ane pure an i pa bebe pig atet ee stale ee pi peai crits tively brief work descriptive of the Exhibition must be little more than 
£2 ipo eal oie ans oves for cooking Of same the first inquiry will be as to | © catalogue enumeration; but Mr. Jerrold, in the first of his Visits, has 
which admits of the best performance of the operations of boiling, stewing, roast- | Certainly SMP this difficulty adroitly, by relieving his guide with 
ing, broiling, baking, supply of hot water, ironing, &. The cost of the fuel | T@flective halts at certain desirable points of observation. We quote a 
must a tie iad sive, but a _ hen ae arg the Bris of fuel varies in | 5pecimen, the view being from the north-west corner, 
different ities. e capability of using different sorts of fuel in the several i i hi i 
stoves, and the amount of fuel so consumed for its equivalent of coal, should also Poa Bele Btatuacy which MAPK the tear erp? ties, the four 
be stated. These and other comparative inquiries having been made, the durability | avennes, He may also notice from this point the huge glass chandelier in the 
of that part of the stove which is subjected to the direct action of the burning fuel ery immediately above the statuo of Falkland; th ec eatiary 
must be examined. It will be made either of iron or of earthenware; and the Lat r mrapactivs Cheer ee re 
relative merit of the various stoves will, as far as this point is concerned, con- above the southern entrance, and the general perspective effect of the leries, 
sist in the facility and economy with which such parts can be removed, and the ia fhe huge draperies of all kinds and colours hanging from them in every 
corresponding new parts be purchased and replaced in their proper position. Tt Kaper il eat ah ae sory beat ey Me © gigantic organs which are 
is always desirable for the consumer, that the vendors of such articles should | in the vast aan and the fine tinkling of grand plasone Sock Sano lowly 
keep a stock of the parts liable to wear out, and that the latter should seale of the Building, that the loudest shout Lablache Navecuiin: 
undertake to replace them at @ fixed price. Those parts of the stove transept would not be heard at either cxlbonity of the cthegte 
et Pease. yaa te peas scone eae ean hie are | elm in the northern division of the transept gives, more than any other propor- 
and the latches of doors, should then be examined. These, if of cast ive | t08,t0 be noted Picco a co nae et ene 
0 hen le , 4 'y find crowds o! dered 
Sha uty, ot wir’ thy are suse co | Sen euiatigs Sy and ceo ft fro mls 
4 n 3 ge e r an ex! ion of dimen- 
Ms Eire eater noe Mule be Loren ot nit ot alg ena abt sions and variety so unparalleled is no easy task to the visitor who is introduced 
= Wenteee wi eek cuoeiee te wash ley ie WIL reais & bileklever bed to it, without some straightforward and comprehensive guide; and endeavour- 
a large mass of materials in tie shape of bricks and mortar, and Boseibly, “of tents eo ee areae tinue ee me field ay peed the biglroe tor 
7 eng ° p ai rc + and these divisio 
Lees each pene ho Pabst cnag ole eaans aby by | respectively into three distinet parts, consisting of the main avenue, the southern 
pee ; paca Mites aineuioal pak Aves aii citen tity of we cde section, and the northern section. By adopting this division, the details, so far 
cement eso ix if ready for yee Again, the ‘sop-cock duc: the wator: Gletars biter Fe eee ane nee ea caony, S08 epctually compretientod and 
may be either Lirias Piles or screwed na If the latter, it can ee 
be unscrewed or re-ground w! necessary. @ same remark applies 
to the leaden supply-pipe ; it may be connected’ by soldering, or by a Eaten CELEBRATED pare Sree with the Upper Crasses of Socrery, in the 
joint. In the former case these parts will require the aid’ not only of the relations of Private fe. By Peren BURKE, Esg., of the Inner Temp'e, 
tinman or coppersmith, but also of the plumber, Barrister-at-Law. Benning and Co., and Ollivier. 

‘The expense of repairing a machine does notin all cases depend on the cost of This may be regarded as a second {series of a work which experienced, a faw 
the part replaced, or even on the actual cost of replacing that part alone. It | years ago, a very favourable reception, and bore the similar title of Celebrated 
often happened in the earlier days of locomotive engines, that the expense of | Trials connected with the Aristocracy, in the relations of Private Lifa,”” The 
some smoall reparation necessary to Keop the anachina in a good working order did sieetenne peers Mane malbne La tieey ae ae subject 

amount n 8 gs; whilst the expense of removing and replacing other i not exac' titl 
parts, without which the workman could not get at the defective ee Bieaates personages, but Parties who have moved in the higher’ ae 
to fifty or eighty shillings, or even to still larger sum. Thus, facility of getting | luteresting as the’ former volume was, the new one surpasses it in the extra- 
at all:the parts of an engine for the purposes of repair, or even of examination, | Ordinary and romantic character of the incidents and events narrated, Few 
is eee of Legis bein ilies lite | Breese over ve ae gauge. ala busy of Leavitt aly ee aeee ape eee ia than this 

man, icles expos great or sudden force, and to much wear or tear, trials, ers) ani orrors. ir. Bark 
it is very Yesirable, that, if any breakage occur, it should happen at that point | has made the book a readable and a safe one for all persons, He has care, 
where the consequences would be the least dangerous to the Persons using it,and | fully weeded each trial of legal technicality and prosiness, and has excluded. 
the reparation of it least expensive, all matter of indelicate or improper tendency. Among the cases included, 
eee, is series oe experiments made by ae held Hee on the Great x) Rollin id ne Martens awilng; tas saeco ae eee - Feversham, 

‘estern. way, it was necessary, amongst a variety of other curves, to causa p i ‘aleotti, Miss Knox of Pre- 
a pen to draw upon long rolls of Paper the curve 9 Gesertbed by the centre of a at ar bet lirens) gs apd ac Pye oe well-kiowa trials, such as 
cari rojected on the plane 6 road. When everything is in proper jose of the efelds, Fauntleroy, and Rush, are also well reported here ; and 
cadens nile line ought to be parallel to, and in the middle Betwnen the rate gel ad if what Mr. Burke states in his preface be correct, those trialsi ncrease the value 
serie erpeioecirvey aang on thet aakeste mono atte puih | fia of een ater the ped of ang ace, NAS S8Y Fond 
8c a “like motion of a train whiel 
the carriages acquire by Tolling alternately towards each rail, until they ara These volumes, both the first and the second series, are books that ought to be 
checked by the flanges pressing against it, To accomplish the drawing of the | read and thought over, as affording singular examples of the perversions and 
line above mentioned, it was necessary to have depending from the carriage | wanderings of thehuman mind. Even the trivial incidents we here and there 
a very stout jointed wooden arm, terminating in an iron shoe with a steel pro- | find in them are passing strange ; such, for instance, as an attorney, hanged for 
jection. This shoe was, by a powerful spring, pressed close to the rail | murder, praying on the scaffold in Greek to show his classical knowledge; and 
in the middle point between the two side-wheels of the carriage, and by a | the Marquis Paleotti, also executed for murder, requesting of the sheriff that ho 
communication with the ree ith required cute et described. But such | might i stowed, ited ‘alone, and not come in contact on the gibbet with 
an apparatus was expose very rough work, and, in fact, was ge- | criminals o1 class. 

n iy broken three or four times during each experimental journe: . If the 
broken part had fallen between the wheel and the rail, it might have caused a Sacaep Inctpents. By Psycnonocisr. 2yols, Hampden and Co. 
serious accident. To anene ey ae ae precautions were taken:— | This is only a very small portion of the title-page to these volumes, in which it 
The wooden arm was Hy pe letra r oa of iron, except at one part | is declared that the said Sacred Incidents are * doctrinally considered and 
about an inch long. ¥ part ot ae ae was cut with a saw. The lower poetically described ;” and Such poetical description or doctrinal consideration is 
portion had a Lede th ee 5 no t, sche was connected loosely to dignified with the character of “ The Harmony subsisting between the Book of 
Clee! arope ee ng = ug a oop the oes of the carriage. When- Revelation and the yolume of Nature; setting forth the operations of the An- 
ever eee us ia oat was always at the notch. The position of tagonistic Powers of Good and Evil, as portrayed in Creation, in the History of 
the loose rope holding the en part was such, that the tendency was imme- Mankind, in Redemption, and the Resurrection.” The two volumes carry us 
diately to drag it into a middle of the road, under the centre of the carriage. | through the history of the world from the creation to the Israelites crossing the 
This at once removed in ce interference aoe) the ee The pen describing | Red Sea; which portion of history is told in verse, accompanied with doctrinal 
the curvesoon pide ice, ms ceasing to move: ote ly, Ga the arm was broken ; prose, But this is not all. The poem is designed for recitation—for public reci- 
on which one of the assistants immediately took hold of the loose rope, and pull- | tation, illustrated with “two hundred and fifty dioramic representations,” now 
ing the broken kp wer close up to the bottom of the carriage, prevented the | in progress, and intended, we believe, for part of the Grand Exposition of the 
noes ibility of any sr dane alder i present year, not in, but near the Crystal Palace. It will be seen, therefore, 
each Say ets 6 one He 01 : ly hs ie Rossel a? Se by them to exa- | that “ Psychologist” is a bold experimentalist. If, however, his success is to be 
pine ue a a of oe f o lass G cues : mie to them, much valuable | measured by the value of his poetry, we fear that his adventure has not over 
4 2 ites - sea talne ry ano oye sale ae ee judgment or veri- | much promise; indeed, we have seldom perused verses less meritorious in all 
® competaat poregh, a the close o the Expostlon, would bs invulis et | comme ai at 26 meh Ambon, al there should bes ile power, and 
Bain anrectent, ta aera vist pe ise ees Tae | 
©. - Such means, when put into the ids of the public, *. : t 
Would soon enable it to distinguish the gentine from the sophisticated articles, | ans, g pHAMO AG CATOR s Bosra ee ee 
and to select those which in point of excellence and durability are best suited to bol hfen ay bap ge Sry pers ery oad aaa ee 
the means or wants of the purchaser. The increased knowledge of the public | The Writer, too, has a style Spee ent, Tt ts forelblo, terse, 
would be felt by the retail ers, and would make them more anxious to obtain emotional, descriptive—but not fluent. It is concise; and, where necessary, 


LITERATURE. 


Tue Exposition of 1851, &. By CHartes BABBAGE, Esq. 
8vo. Pp. 231. Murray. ’ 
This is a work illustrative of the unparalelled Exhibition, and its un- 
paralelled Crystal Palace repository, and treats not only the imme- 
diate subject comprehensively and scientifically, but also discusses, in no 
forbearing temper, the conduct of Government and the evils of party in 
other respects. The fame of Mr. Babbage, as a transcendent mathemati- 


cian, is too-well known to need “ exposition” (as he prefers to use that 
French word instead of the usual English “ Exhibition”) ; and his unfortu- 
nate differences with Government concerning his calculating machines, 
and disputes with several of his contemporariesin the pursuit of science, 
are also too familiar to the public to justify more than a passing reference 
tothem. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that his introductory diatribe, 
generally, upon English management (Pref. vi. vii.); apology for per- 
sonalities (vili.) ; political censures (x. 15, and elsewhere); statement of 
the ministerial neglect of his extraordinary analytical inventions; 
declamation against the Royal Society, the Astronomer Royal, and the 
Rev. Mr. Sheepshanks ; eulogium upon Sir James South; argument in 
fayour of entirely secular education; essay on the press; and stringent 
remarks on the abuse of titular honours and pecuniary rewards where 
but poorly deserved, while science was discouraged and its chief orna- 
ments were almost despised, though mostly topics ef much public 
interest, may be dismissed with bare enumeration ina notice whieh we 
would rather confine to the direct illustration of the actual Exhibition 
and its prospective results. 

The philosophical mind and great intelligence of the writer are dis- 
played, for our purpose, much more satisfactorily in his views of the 
principles of interchange, and of the rules by which judges and jurors 
ought to be guided ; and his statistical facts and reasoning upon them, 
and their presence or absence in as far as the conduct of the Exhibition 
has been carried, and its future management and effects, are implicated. 
‘The grand principle enunciated upon the inquiry into the interchange of 
commodities, and the errors which haye heretofore beset that difficult 
question, is, that “the free and unlimited exchange of commodities be- 
tween nations contributes to the advantage and the wealth of all; that this 
benefit arises from no sacrifice of one nation for the profit of another; 
and that the germ of the productive powers of man is by these means, 
without any increased labour, largely augmented throughout the world ; 
that this increment is won partly by the suppression of ignorance and 
fraud, and partly by the united effects of industry, of skill, and of 
science, in compelling Nature to minister to the wants of man.” 

The tendency of the World’s Fair to extend and cultivate these prin- 
ciples and relations is, consequently, highly applauded by Mr. Babbage; 
but he disapproves of some of the measures adopted for establishing 
them, and especially the rejection by the Commissioners of the pro- 
posal to mark the prices of the articles exhibited, which he considers to 
be the leading fault in the whole scheme. Upon this most practical 
point he observes :— 

This consequence of the absence of price is injurious both to art and to 
artists: it occasionally removes from the field of competition the. best judges of 
Teal merit. It is true that in several professions a certain delicacy respecting 
money matters exists which is wanting in others. Medical men and artists ars 
peculiarly subject to its influence; but it is not reported of any lawyer that he 
ever refused a fee; and it is recorded of some Secretary of the Admiralty, that 
he claimed a quarter of a year’s war salary, on account of two days’ interrap- 
tion of peace by the combat of Algiers. 

§ Another result of prices not being marked upon objects is, that the public 
are unable to form ae just estimate of their commercial value; consequently, 
no proper public opinion arises to assist the juries in their decisions. This isa 
matter of considerable importance: the duty of a juror at an exposition is quite 
different from that of a juror in a legal question. It is the business of the in- 
dustrial juror to avail himself of the knowledge and the observations of all 
around him, Much of what he thus hears he may be able himself to verify by 
examination or experiment, and thus public opinion will be more matured, and 
the decisions of the juries have greater weight. 

§ Many of the qualities of the articles exhibited can only be ascertained by 
use, or even by their destruction. In such cases a single sample would often be 
purchased if it had its price affixed to it. 

Another class, small indeed in number, but important from its functions, 
suffers the greatest inconvenience from the absence of price. Those engaged in 
studying the commercial and economical relations of various manufactures, 
either for the gratification of their own tastes or for the instruction of the 
public, are entirely deprived of the most important element of their reasonings, 

If every article had its price affixed, many relations would strike the eye of an 
experienced observer which might lead him to further inquiries, and probably 
to the most interesting results. But it is quite impossible for him’ to write to any 
considerable portion of 15,000 expositors for their list of prices, or even to go 
round and ask for it in the Building itself. Price in many cases offers at once 
a verification of the truth of other statements. Thus, to a person conversant 
with the subjects, the low price of an article might prove that it had been manu- 
factured in some mode entirely different from that usually practised. This 
Would lead to an examination of it, in order to discover the improved process. 
The price of an article compared with its weight might prove that the metal 
of which it is made could not be genuine, The price of a woven fabric, added to 
a knowledge of its breadth and sul , even withoutits weight, might in many 
cases effectually disprove the statement of its being entirely made of wool, or 
hair, or flax, or silk, as the case might be. 

The exchange of commodities between those to whom such exchanges may be 
desirable, being the great and ultimate object of the Exposition, every circum- 
stance that can give publicity to the things exhibited should be most carefully 
attended to. price in money is the most important element in every bargain ; 


to omit it, is not less absurd than to represent a tragedy without its hero, or to | excellent and durable goods from the manufacturer. effect is produced by repetition, not amplification, The story is one of stirring 
paint a portrait without a nose. af Soveral of the papers ieened by the Commission hear honourable testimony to | Mterest, though, cast as it is in antedilnvian period, unlikely to be popular. The 

It commits a double error ; for it withholds the only test by which the com- | the of those who composed them. ‘They treat the persons addressed as | WO Faces are Cain and Seth, and the narrator of the tale is supposed to be Cain 
parative value of things can be known, and it puts aside the greatest of all in- Feeeiee aa: explaining to them the results contemplated: thus, whilst offer- | himself, who is driven through descending moral abysses, to contemplate and 
forests, that of the consumer, in order to favour a small and particular class— | ing their own most strenuous exertions, admit that these would scarcoly | lament the results of the first murder. He himself was forgiven, and so also is 


the middle-men, 

The composition of that commission must be most extraordinary, where an 
error 80 contrary to the principles and so fatal to the objects of the Exposition, 
could have been committed. It isnot too late toapply at least a partial remedy 
to the evil, and itis credible that those with whom it rests can remain 
unconscious of the mistake into which they have been led. 

The style and feelings of the author may be gathered from this ex- 
tract, as well as his cosmopolitan manner of looking round upon the 
collaterals which are linked, however slightly, with his main argument, 
which, in this case, is to show, that, by their rules on this matter, the 
Commissioners “‘yiolate the very foundations of those principles on 
which the whole advantage of the Exposition rests.” 

Leaving this topic, i.e. of the utility, yet largely practicable, of affix- 
ing prices and even of facilitating sales, which is also recommended, 
we can only refer the 15,000 parties most interested in the adjudication 
of the prizes still retained to the Chapter on Juries, which is full of 
sound sense and instruction -— 


ffecti the murderer in the present tale; but society is rendered unsafe through his 

a ieed cayeamecer aie co-operation of the public in @ plan devised for the escape, and at bet is complied to ant pail sap by [pede a wild 

former been no ‘i beast. The moral, we suppose, lesigne: favour of capital punish- 
Reecsehene hat preteen ca Whonee ties leap inightons ment. We should inuch like to see a story equally powerful written on the oppo- 
these birds, shall be prosecuted with the utmost severity of the law.” In the | Site side of the question, The effect, we believe, would be incomparably finer ; 
present da: ¢ we read the much more effective address:—* These birds are | 224. had the present author given a different termination to his argument, we 
recommended to the protection of the public.” However ragged the coat of | believe that this fine work (for such it is, and a work of true art, too) would have 
the passer-by, his feelings not his fears are addressed, and his pride is gratified commanded more than a common degree of attention. 
ae Ee b hivaiters of acdag Gies Mieptcohiolt aera eee Someruine on Ruskrvism; with a Vestibule in Rhyme. By An Ancurrecr. 
its direct efficiency for its purpose. A still more important benefit remains Hastings. 
latent, one which never ought to be lost sight of in the enactment or the | The author says that he shall be satisfied if the profession say of these pages, 
administration of laws. 1 enlists public opinion in favour of law and of order, | in the words of Touchstone, ‘ that they are at any rate so-so.” We concur in 
Thus aiding the prevention, the detection, and the punishment of offenders, | the opinion he desires—they are very 80-80. 
it renders the interference of the police far less necessary, and, when called for, 

Frozeat Ecctesta. By Miss Rosa Rarne. John Hughes. 


more: ive. 
This principle might, perhaps, be applied with advantage to the admission, | This is ‘a manual of church poesy.” The authoress is already well known a3 
under regulations, of certain classes of stiled workmen by means of tickets, for | a writer of religious verse, and the present brochure will sustain her reputation. 


a limited number of days. 
A clear statement of the principles on which each jury is to award prizes Most effective assistance might be rendered both to the police and to the Mrxep Poems, by a Cuencyman. Hope and Co. 
should be placed before them. These principles ought to be well discussed, and }| attendants at the Exposition by the following plan :— By the title, the author seems to imply that these poems are both secular and 
in that discussion should be invited to take a part. Allow a certain number of persons, in whom the Executive can repose confi- | religious. A few are neatly versified, but none of them rise above mediocrity. 


mani 
The first object of the jury should be to lay down rules by which these prin- 
ciples are to be carried out. Each class of the subjects to be rewarded will have 


dence—generally master manufacturers or employers—the privilege of recom- 
mending aamalls number of their best and most regular workmen or assistants, Tue Exrzx, and other Poems. By Cuatstrana E. Poon, Hope. 


its own rules. They will generally be few in number, and capable of being | to whom should be granted tickets of admission, subject to the following con- | The fair writer has yet to learn the art of versification. 
expressed in few words: some of these are suggested below, but merely by way 18 — 
of example. x 1, Tickets of admission shall be granted for periods of from three to any Ernet Lea, A pny Py Anna Kina, Parker, _ 

One of the most general rules will indicate the means by which the jury can | greater number of days. Some tickets being for the first three days of each | A child’s book of no especial merit ; fact a very inferior production, in point 
ascertain the fact, that the material of the manufacture under consideration is | week, or otherwise, as may be convenient. of composition, and of small interest in the story. The moral, however, is wall 
truly the substance it is represented to be. For instance, some woven fabric is 2. ae shall either be gratuitous or obtainable by a small payment. intended, and so fa justifies its publication. 
examined, professing to be made either entirely of wool or wholly of flax. It 3. ticket-holder shall wear the ticket by a string from the button of his 


y_ Pl 
may be quite true that experienced manufacturers and dealers are able to detect 
any adulteration of either material by admixture with the other. But state- 
ments of facts made Sans never possess the same weight with the public 
as those which are accom; by information coe ere individual among 
that publicto verify the fact for himself. The form of the fibre as shown by the 
microscope is one test. A more simple one is to burn some fibresin the flame of 


ee fibre which, when thus treated, produces the smell of burat 


wool, ore: 
fibres of hemp, flax, cotton, and other vegetable matters, have a totally differ- 
ent scent; a fact of which any one may readily assure himself by the 
bes sean It Ry Peas, be necessary in some cases to wash the fabric under 


animal matter or ime fe mislead. But the jury ought to be acquainted 
and they should state the meth they took for inves: 


Are bales emireiche the Polk ttendants, assist in any di 

fe wi @ police or attendants, any dui F 

thoy may desire for tho safety of general convenience ot too ete ety duty | DUNHILI’S MODEL, IN THE EXHIBITION, OF A PROPOSED 
5. Whenever he observes any irregularity, or has reason to belieye that SUBURBAN CATTLE MARKET. 


thieves or improper persons have obtained admission, he is to inform thenearest | At the present time every assistance which can be given towards 


6. Whenever he observes any machine or any object exhibited to be out of | Abolishing the frightful nuisances of Cattle and Meat Markets and 
cree oe cane of culares, ot = ee Oy rea i is to communi- | Slaughter-houses from the great metropolis should be looked on with 
cat eo nearest atten: who fer him 6 proper superin- 
tendent of that department. Ho will explain the defect he has mth out; and, | £Vour by the masses of the people, who would seat by 80 great a boon 
if asked by the superintendent, he is to put it in order, or suggest to him some | being granted to them. Mr, Thomas Dunhill, C.E., who was examined 
oe pon then present who may be better able to complete the reparation. before the Parliamentary Committee on this subject in 1847, and again 


master should be required to pledge his word that he will only re- by th Commiisal hibits in the north-west gall 
commend trustworthy persons. Each workman admitted might simply be y the Royal Commission in 1850, exhibits i Dorti-wese zallery a 
quired to give ewer honour that he would assist. = aH! es large and beautiful model of a Cattle Market, Abattoirs, Carcase Mar- 
Bee ew stions ought to be printed and stuck up in various parts of the | ket, Calf and Pig-markets, Melting-houses, Sealing, ‘i Saag with . 
ui . id ‘le-infir , 80 as comprise mn 
TE woild, Indeed, bo desirable to bare a certain number of boards placed carga ‘wiles shall "id. oxidon ‘ot alias SH the abominable 
ae a arr ot au raion eta ansnun cay ce nuisances with which many of the most populous districts are polluted. 
Daniee ae rien as to prices and hours of visiting the Exposition ‘night | _ Thesite for this purpose, which the projector points out as most likely to 
| from time to time be affixed. Each board ought also to have a plan of Sno | answer the purpose, isin Copenhagen-fields, near to the Great Northern 
ground-floor and galleries of the Building, on which the names of the different Railway. This situation he finds to be at an elevation above the Thames 
subjects and countries occupying the parts might be readily ascertained | of about 200 feet; and therefore may be considered, so far as regards the 
by the visitors. layers for the reise sn DEALS spot, and yet not inconveniently distant 
from the centre mdon, 
A history of the British Association prefaces a history of the Exhibi- The principal or cattle market he proposes to extend to 23 acres; and, 
tion, and Mr. Babbage contends— by two principal pede ch with Uvcprien oteeetle every stall aa = 
i hed. This i . 
‘That, ifthe views of those who originally organised the British Association | Duntulls enlovlation, accomodate 600s heed OF ook See. ot.0n0 shee, 
had been supported both from within and from withont, in the manner which so “! 
important a in the of science deserved, the Exhibition of last and the whole space proposed to be enclosed, for all the purposes compre- 
Would have found ttself leds ng would naturally have been, by the science of | bended within this useful scheme, is equal to 65 acres. 
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(Surrtemenr, 


COME BACK, VE HAPPY DAYS. 


Tue Porrry py Caartes Mackay, LL.D. 


Tre Mosic By Pay, 


4 al 

See 

| ROLE Se 

in - no-cence were ours; | When life 


Wicca 
A) MES: RSs dae eT 
was in its ver - nal prime, And earth was bright with bud-ding flowers. | Come back, and 


us roam once more, 


Szconp Verss. 


Come back, come back ! ‘twas pleasant then 


To cherish faith in love and 


When nothing in dispraise of men 

Had sour’d the temper of our youth, 
Come back, and let us still believe 

‘The gorgeous dream Romance displays, 
Nor trust the tale that men deceive — 

Come back, come back, ye happy days. 


a 
Free-heart-ed, through life's plea-sant ways, 


And ga-ther gar - lands as 


a see ee 2 fe sigma ae et 


of yore— Comeback,come 


truth; 


Tuigp VERSE. 


Come back, oh, freshness of the past, 
When every face seem’d fair and kind; 
When sunward every eye was cast, 
And all the shadows fell behind. 
Come back— oh, yes! true hearts can turn 
Their own Decembers into Mays; 
The secret be it ours to learn — 
Come back, come back, ye happy days, 


Oo  ———————— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WY, Oldcastio—Apply to Sherwoods, publishers, Paternoster-row 
RTH, Glouoester—Commission some friend in London to employ a broker to invest th 


is 
lobratod at Wantage, Berks, Oct. 25, 
JM, Hadbam—The Act of Parllamont be had yh any bookseller, or the y 
wie may through any 4 Quvsen's 
WN, Crewkerne, Somersot—Declined 


T V N—See a forthcoming Volume of the NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LInRART 
Links INEL101sLE—“ To a Young Lady on her Birthday " 


W P D—Apply for the Nankeen at Hewett's china dépdt, Leadenhall-streot 
BRITANNIA BRIDGE—A fine mode! of this triumph of mechanical skill is in the western por= 
tion of the Nave of the Groat Exhibition Lae rngs 
Gee Cup, SURBCRTERR—Addrens, “Mr Blowitt, Literary Fund, Groat Russell-street, 
loomabury”” 
7, i, Daventey—The “ Marrlage-h-la-mode" Pictures at Marlborough House are by 


8 Samora; AG, Leamington; and AR K, are thanked; but we have not room fo he 


 Q, St Neot's—** of Flowers, lished at 86, Fleet-streot 

¥xTULUS, Edgeware-road—Seo Low’ uarities of London " 

JOMANNES should follow the advice already given 

VkRAX is mistaken; there are two blocks, and no re-publication 

m—We have not room for the lines 

poot Moore resides in Wiltsbire 

JM, Hoxton—We are not aware of any prize having been offered for the discovery of Perpe- 
artificial means 


1, H, Ightham, may purchase mons of Mr Tennant, Strand - 
Miss Hl, Derby"—The dally meweupapere eli bone sap the tee 
} LH Dyer's Poems may be had of x dealer in second-hand 


LE I—See "Logie Million,” Just published 
© P, Tottenham-court-road—Mossrs Day and Hagho,lthographers, Gate-streot, Lineola’seiar~ 


J RB, Belfast, and Moxgnsis had ee eee agent 
JH, Manchester—Davidson's “System of -hand "* 
HWY See the “emigrant ide to Australia," just published by ‘Messrs Chambers, Edin- 


8, Brighton—We bad not room for the Iitustration 

VIATOR is correct : neither of the attempts was made on Sunday 

EDINENSIS—What you propose to do would be iMogal 

A Two YEAR OLD SUBSCRINER—Apply to the Secretary of the Society 

A MANX SUBSCRIBER—Apostle Spoons were so ca'led from the figures of the Twelve Apostles 
hel chased or carved on the tops of the handles; a set of such spoons boing twelve 

—We have already engraved tho watering-placo 

I M is thanked ; bat petri Saas 


ATHERSTONE—A, to Mr Weale, publisher, 59, Hirrh Holborn 


RT, Finsbury—The al Agricultural Society's Bhow will, this year, be held at Windsor 

A M, Caher—Wo are not in possession of the in! tion sought 

ASTRAM, Oxford—See Professor Baden Powell's paper in our Journal for 

A Reapex, Edinburgh—We cannot inform you 

WCL, Ca the mys ‘on Costumes, in Chambers’ “Information for the People’ 

W R—The Great Exhibition is announced to continue open until the end of September 

EI, Chelsea—A cabman is only required by law to convoy in his cab two persons 

F PB M. near —~Deacon's, in Wall » probably 

G W, Shifnal, ‘The hoech-tree is not, as assorted, « non-conductor of lightning 

WT, Bridgenorth, is thanked; though we could not avail oursolves of his suggestion 

0 Fee the History of Wood engraving: VOC TY. of the 1220 Loxpox N 
=! in Vol. 1¥. STRATED x News 

Ic be had at the office of the 


Treland was, in 1805, according to Mr Newenham's esti- 


te, 
W T, Toronto, Canada, is thanked though we could not avail otirselves of his Sketch 
Aen eae ‘Smee’s Elements of Electro-Biology; or, the Voltaic 
8 5 BH, Haverbil!—It is not illegal to an airgun; us Reteg ariekeren as fow instances 
as the insti it of covert and i bas rise 
wi} Dera cow! Bien given. to 
NN A, Sherborne—We have no faith in the Lottery 


WaAowkr—Some Beare at of bogies aos Des prem rca in the “ Anecdote 
4" and in Mr Britton’s “ Aut Ag pul 
JED i check weet New Houses of pe eeee Seek makrost Yesetsninicee oaiage 
new 


ONE YOR OLDEN SPORTS—Walker’s “ 
IB—Inglis's account of the Channel the fullest; but there are guide-books of more 


Tecentdate 
RD, Ely—See the treatise on “ Photography," published by Knight, Foster-lane, Cheapside 
H M‘MASTER, Dublin—-Guides to London are now cheap and numerous 
JMF—Low's “Charities of London;” an excellent work. Tho “School of Phrenology ' 
Js in King William-street, Strand 
WMS, Kincardine—See Murray's “‘ Handbook of North Germany” 
J, Monte Video. is thanked; but we have engraved the port 
GJB,"Diss—Davidson's “ System of Short-! 
E N, Buxton—We have not room for the Illustration 
hire—* Becauss other 


necessary; it may be obtained 
‘The journey from London to Paris, 014 Brighton, 


E 0, Manchester. is thanked for his c-rreotion, ‘The lino, ‘Peter sat by the celestial gate,”” 
is ‘not from * don Juan," but is the first Tine of the first staasa of © The Vislon of Jude 
ment 
A.B, Hanloy—The address of Mr Robert Stephenson, MP, is 
E N'R, Lewes—Apply, with the colns, to Mr Webster, 17, Groat Russell-streot, Covent- 
en 


Glasgow, is recommended to apply to the person to whom the Essay was 


Derby—See the. edition of Cruchley's “‘ Picture of London," and Jevrold's “ How to 
ee er ac Seat ct arg 
e not onl 
resides at Aldbury, ulldford, Surrey 
jon—The Lilustration in question hes not appeared in our 


(ao 


Kensington 
Baka Avis, Newhaven—A work on Taxidermy,, published by Van Voorst,Jt, Paternoster- 


at 
8 B B, Hull—Address, Princess’ Theatre, Oxford-streot 
BannAna, Dorset; and LAOCUN—Tho line * When Greek join’a Grosk, thon waa the tug of 
Year" rom Nat Le’ play of Alexandor tho Groat” 
A 


'—Certain hay had a fronti clock with moveable 
inca cs atta et i i 
of hand" is: 


se Hse anergy come ae ee ye eee ened eee rvs 
prepared ‘what the Mint florin dies may have country 
ge pEOE Foe torso ent ry mo pongo Ep ole Monaro) 4D. 599979 
ix from 9s. 2, one n 
wate precy pe real Sol eahe jumismatic Manual," 


a half-crown of George II is value 


that contalning portraits of Persons in a military dress, others that of 
an Im) a Govern of in icy, accompanied by pained roptenntatinn tthe Woly 

a com] with authenticated portra' Prince yours 
Cin PI ‘would ‘certainly have moro hiscorlcal Introst aan the secowedslact 


Wisroun SACKVILLE—The Shelloys are a family of it antiquity and high position. Thoy 
have been settled in Sussex from 
ray ee Fiat county at he Bet pce thoy e- 


‘to the Earldom of re 
enepeegay ey Nets : Ona 
at on an: it in its mest ppr. 
‘Dexter, griffin, or: 
‘the Tpuok attited of the last, Motto : Sans 
coatof 
on a field sa, pis assumod 
was the eldest ‘. re 


at 

Ax InquiRer INTO HEEALDRY—Tho arms of of Fi co. Li 

apt pester ns of Barton, 'alde, co. Stafford, Lindley, too. 
or. Crest: A beacon, arg. burning 
‘The coat of 
ConnwALL The arae at 

‘ALIL—The arms of Furness 

Crest: Out of a ducal 
M C_Arms ef Chambers: 

a 


i 
; 
‘ 
i 


,are—“' Arg. a talbot sejant sa. in chief, three crescents gu, 
a lion's paw 8 lance ppr't d 
crove coupad erie between four 


i 
| 


auger ‘three pheons arg. Crest: On a cha~ 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PXNNSYLYANIA— ‘9 would recommend a design to be made, in= 

LAN to ae a ner ate, the, leading; Inoidenta fn the 

ae together, and 

3 “ Per cross crenellée arg. and sa. ; in the first quarter a crescent of 

SuESCRIBER—Arms of % of twelve arg. and az. Over 

All, «bend ga. Creat A hand erect a beoken Uiting spect; all pres Linea 
LEONARDUS—The arms of Hargren: Lancashire are— 

feseo orm., betwean two stags courket x bey nto a 

Jady’s second husband to impale the first husband's arms 
‘BSCRIBER—Arms "1 


Lo.don : Printed and a ae nde 8, Strand, ta the Parish of S 


Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex.’ by 


atoresaid.—SaTvmDAT, JULT 6, 1801,—SUPPLEMRNE |e TT 198s Strands 
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